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NAPOLEON. 


THE mighty sun had Just gone down 
Into the chambers of the deep ; 

The ocean birds had upward flown, 
Each in his cave to sleep. 


And silent was the island shore, 

And breathless ali the broad red sea, 
And motionless beside the door 

Our solitary tree. 


Our only tree, our ancient palm, 
Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partook the universal calm, 


When Buonaparte died. 


An ancient man, a stately man, 
Came forth beneath the spreading tree, 
His silent thoughts I could not scan, 
His tears I needs must see. 


A trembling hand had partly cover'd 
The old man’s Weeping countenance, 

Yet something o’er his sorrow hover’d 
That spake of War and France ; 


Something that spake of other days, 

When trumpets pierced th — air, 
And the keen eye could firm] 

Through battle’s crimson 


Said I, Perchance this faded hand, 

When Life beat high, and Hope was young, 
By Lodi’s wave—on Syria’s sand— 

The bolt of death hath flung. 


Young Buonaparte’s battle cry 
Perchanes hath kindled this old cheek ; 
It is no shame that he should sigh,— 


His heart is like to break. 
22 


- Napoleon. 

He hath been with him, ay, sowed 
He climb’d with him the pine Snow ; 

He heard the cannon when they roll’d 
Along the silver Po. 


His soul was as a sword, to leap 
At his accustom’d leader’s word ; 

I love to see the old man weep,— 
He knew no other lord. 


As if it were but yesternight, 
This man remembers dark Eylau,— 
His dreams are of the Eagle’s flight, 
Victorious long ago. 


The memories of' worser time 
Are all as shadows unto him ; 

Fresh stands the picture of his prime,— 
The later trace is dim. 


I enter’d, and I saw him lie 
Within the chamber, all alone, 
I drew near very solemnly 
To dead Napoleon. 


He was not shrouded in a shroud, 
He lay not like the vulgar dead, 
Yet all of haughty, stern, and proud 

From his brow was fied. 


He had put harness on to die, 
The eagle-star shone on his breast, 
His sword lay bare his pillow nigh,— 
The sword he liked the best. 


But calm—most calm was all his face, 
A solemn smile was on his lips, 

His eyes were closed in pensive graee— 
A most serene eclipse ! 


Ye would have said some sainted sprite 
Had left its passionless abode,— 

Some man, whose prayer at morn and night 
Pad duly risen to God. 


What thoughts had calm’d his dying breast 
(For calm he died) cannot be known ; 

Nor would I wound a warrior’s rest— 
Farewell, Napoleon ! 


No sculptured pile our hands shall rear ; 
Thy simple sod the stream shall lave, 
The native Holly’s leaf severe 
Shall grace and guard thy grave. 


The Eagle stooping from the sky 
Shall fold his wing and rest him here, 
And sunwards gaze with glowing eye 
From Buonaparte’s Bier. 
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LINES 


Suggested by the sight of some late Autumn Flowers. 


Tuose few pale autumn flowers, 
How beautiful they are! 
Than all that went before, 
Than all the summer store, 
How lovelier far ! 


And why ?—They are the last ! 
The last! the last ! the last ! 
Oh! by that little word, 
How many thoughts are stirr’d ; 
That sister of the past! 


Pale flowers! pale perishing flowers ! 
Ye're t of precious things ; 
of those bitter moments, 
t flit like life’s enjoyments, 
On rapid, rapid wings. 


Last hours with parting dear ones, 
(That time the fastest spends) 
Last tears in silence shed, 
Last words half uttered, 
Last looks of dying friends. 


Who but would fain compress 
A life into a day, 
The last day spent with one 
Whe, e’er the morrow’s sun, 
Must leave us, and for aye ? 


Oh, precious, precious moments ! 
Pale flowers! ye’re types of those 5 
The saddest ! sweetest f dearest ! 
Because, like those, the nearest 
To an eternal close. 


Pale flowers ! pale perishing flowers! 
I woo your gentle breath— 

I leave the summer rose 

For younger, blither brows ; 


Tell me of change and death. 
C 














’ TO A DYING INFANT. 


Suze?, little baby ! sleep ! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 
Not on thy mother’s breast 
Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
But with the quiet dead. 


Yes—with the quiet dead, 
Baby, thy rest shall be. 
Oh! many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 
Would fain lie down with thee. 


Flee little tender nursling ! 
Flee to thy y nest ; 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow 
Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace ! peace ! the little bosom 
Labours with short’ning breath— 
Peace! peace! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 
Those are the damps of death. 
I've seen thee in thy beauty, 
A thing all health and s 
But never then wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 
Baby ! thou seem’st to me. 


Thine up-turn’d eyes glazed over, 
Like hare-bells at with dew ; 

Already veil’d and hid 

By the convulsed lid, 

, Their pupils darkly blue. 


Thy little mouth half open— 
The soft lip quivering, 
As if (like summer air 
Ruffling the rose leaves) there 
Thy soul were fluttering. 


Mount up, immortal essence ! 
Young spirit ! haste, depart— 
And is this death |—Dread ‘Thing! 

If such thy visiting, 
How beautiful thou art! 


Oh ! I could gaze for ever 
Upon that waxen face: 

So passionless! so pure! 

The little shrine was sure 


An Angel’s dwelling place. 


Thou weepest, childless Mother ! 
Aye, weep— twill ease thine heart—- 
He was thy first-born Son, 
Thy first, thine only one, 
*Tis hard from him to part! 
*Tis hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the onl cold earth— 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 
Once gladsome with his mirth. 
To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth’s rosy kiss ; 
Then, waken’d with a start 
By thine own throbbing heart, 
His twining arms to miss! 
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To feel (half conscious why) Thou'lt say—“ My first-born blessing! 
A dull, heart-sinking weight, It almost broke my heart 
Till mem’ry on th ..» * «+ «When thou wert forced to go, 
Flashes the painful whole, And yet, for thee, I know, 
That thou art desolate “T'was better to depart. 


And then to lie and weep, “* God took thee in his merey, 
And think the live-long night A lamb, untask’d, untried ; 
& ing thine own distress He fought the fight for thee, 
ith accurae greediness) He won the victory, 
Of évery past delight ;— And thou art sanctified! 


Of all his winning ways, **T look around, and see 

His pretty, playful smiles, The evil ways of men ; 

is joy at sight of thee, And, oh! beloved child ! 

His tricks, his mimickry, I’m more than reconciled 
And all his little wiles! To thy departure then. 


Oh ! these are tecollections “ The little arms that clasped me, 
Round mothers’ hearts that cling— The innocent Hips. Sons prest,— 
That mingle with the tears Would they have been as pure 
And smiles of after years, Till now, as when of yore, 
With oft awakening. I luil’d thee on my breast? 


But thou wilt then, fond Mother ! ** Now (like a dew-drop shrined 
In after years, look back, Within a crystal stone) 

— brings such wondrous easing) Thou’rt safe in heaven, my dove! 
ith sadness not unpleasing, Safe with the Source of Love, 
E’en on this gloomy track.— The Everlasting One. 

«© And when the hour arrives 
any 3 flesh that sets me free, 
it may await 
The first at heaven’s gate, 
To meet and welcome me.” “ 





LETTER FROM DOCTOR SILKY, 
Inclosiag Mr O’ Fogarty’s Journal and Poem. 


| Skibbereen, 1st Fuly. 

Siz,—My old friend, Mr O’Fogarty, has directed me to forward you the in 
closed journal, whieh the has been preparing for your Magazine, together with 
the 5th canto of ‘what he calls his sublime poem.—Sublime poem!! ‘It was 
his intention, the says, to have continued the journal during his stay in this 
part of the country ; but, sir, instead of being now engaged in scrambling ovér 
mountains, or trudging through bogs, amusements my poor friend is much at 
tached to, he unfortunately lies on the flat of his back at the mansiomef a hos. 
pitable gentleman in this neighbourhood. Indeed, he is a most unlucky man 
it is not long since he shad a couple of fingers blown off at a shooting match; 
and he is only just now recovering from the effects of a ducking that he gotin 
going out pollocking with seme of the wild youngsters of the west. Poor fellow, 
he was ‘thrown out of his line with all the glee imaginable, when a young gen- 
tleman, whose name I purposely conceal, watching his opportunity, tumbled 
henest Fogarty overboard. He sunk and rose several times, and was ultimate+ 
ly saved by the exertions of a favourite water spaniel, who hauled him to Jand 
by the ear, his wig having fallen off at the first immersion. A fever ‘was the 
consequence, and he is only now, as I have already remarked, just recovering. 
He desired me to say, that you should have had the last canto of his poem ber 
fore ‘this time, had it met been for the misfortune thus stated, but that mio- 
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ment he is able to put pen to paper, it shall be concluded. Between ourselves, 
Mr North, you need not be very anxious about that part of the business, for 
should Fogarty even kick the bucket, it is my determination to finish the poera 
for you myself. Ido not see much to be praised, to say the truth, in ‘the 

of it; and as to the story, there is scarcely one syllable of it told cor- 
rectly. Many facts are slurred over, or entirely omitted, and:several ridiculous 
idess of his own introduced. I have heard the story five hundred times from 
Parker Roche, (a jovial fellow, who tells it well,) and the devil a word at ail 
about mites in a cheese in it, or of there being such good-for-nothing féllows 
as Lambton, or Creevy, or Boghouse in the moon; this is all fiction of his 
own, and spoils the story, throwing an air of doubt over the real truth, Very 
little would induce me to recempose the whole poem, and put it in ‘some hand 
some rhyme, not his outlandish metre, that Bill Wolfe, a very ‘book-learned 
gentleman, told me was imported from France or Spain, or some other foreign 
parts. I would write it to the tune of Black-eyed Susan, or Cease rude 
Boreas, two songs I am very fond of, being always, though a.doctor, bred to 
the'sea; and having served for a long time on board the Beresford. 1 will 
tell you hereafter, if we continue good friends, something that occurred once 
between the Beresford and the Wasp. 

Take care, and do not let O’Fogarty know that I said any thing disrespect- 
fal of his poem, as he is always boasting of his stuff, and how it travels all over 
the world in Blackwood’s Magazine. Burn the letter for fear of accidents; 
and inform me, ‘by a return of post, what you think of my idea of giving you 
a new edition of Daniel.—I remain, 

Sin, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Witt. Stax, M. D. 


MR O FOGARTY'S JOURNAL. 









Wednesday, Tune 6th.—Left Cork on 
the summit of the Skibbereen mail to 
spend a few days with some of my ac- 

tances in the ‘west.—Morning 

leak and pinching.—Raised a shoe- 
nail at the nine-mile house.—More 
comfortable after it.—Breakfast at Ban- 
don, laid in three , four cups of 
tea, and a trifle of cold beef at Falvey’s. 
—Intended to look after the improve- 
ments at Bandon, ‘particularly the 
Duke of Devonshire’s new hotel and 
tavern, but staid too long at Falvey’s, 
owing to the waiter’s delay in boiling a 
second kettle of water for breakfast.— 
Dashed on to Clonakilty.—Stopped to 
Visit half-a-dozen of the Hungerfords, 
my relations by the mother’s side, took 
a trifling snack, and pushed on to 
Rosscarbery.— Arrived in time to din- 
her at my friend Dick’s—damon’d hun- 
—tasted some lamb, and tried a 

’ or two, and stowed away a few 
- tamblers (I forget the number pre- 
cisely) of the real potheen.—Popped, 
or was rather carried, to bed at twelve, 
ad-dlept soundly on the pillow, that 





is always ready for the friend, or the 
stranger. 

Thursday, June 1th.—Rose with the 
lark, as fresh as a cucumber. Set all 
hands to work to get ready for a fish~ 
ing excursion. ‘We had assembled to 
the number of seven when I came 
down stairs, which, by the time break~ 
fast was ready, had increased to nine. 
—Long dispute ~which lake ‘to steer 
towards.—Kilkern determined on— 
Demolished a few rolls and an idea of 
cold meat.—Set off in prime order and 
full puff. Memorandum.—Hid a can- 


teen of potheen in the bottom of ‘the 
fishing basket.—Bad sport.—Thirteen 
we 


whappers massacred 

Shone conspicuously myself. How de~ 
ightful aa the , when rey 

w up their speckled bodies in 

air, ies ied to the bottom of the wa~ 
ter.—Killed one fellow 13} inches 

long.—I.ots of fun.—Dined ‘at Mick 
Galway’s, who never sees a fisherman 
car A Brereton tape th gene 
ts the sportsman’s snug. under 

is mahogany, and plants him down 
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to a cold collation, or a smoking hot 
dinner. A prime fellow, a fellow after 
my own heart ; what a pity he does not 
live in Blarney.—Shot a few rabbits in 
Lord .Carbery’s warren in our way 
back. 

Got Boxiana, $d vol. from Cork.— 
See much in it relative to the ever-to- 
be-lamented Sir Daniel Donnelly, co- 
pied from Blackwood.—Wish there 
“was some way of informing the public 
how much Pierce Egan, and the pub- 
lic in general, are indebted to Dowden, 
Jennings, Holt, and Co. in that tri- 
bute to his memory ; for who could 
have supposed that Egan would have 
behaved so unceremoniously, so un- 
handsomely, to the authors, as to have 
posted their productions in his book, 
without the least acknowledgment, 
knowing them to be lads of the fancy. 
—Feel a great inclination to write to 
Pierce on the sukject—Dowden is so 
vexed at his ungentlemanly conduct. 

Friday, 8th. Went pollocking, got 
damn’d'sick, came home, and went to 
bed.—Read the fourth canto of my 
own inimitable poem. Discovered, for 
the first time, a most egregious blun- 
der.—The printer makes mesay, Daniel 
saw “three” years ago in the moon 
what I told my readers already occurred 
py es ago. Shocking carelessness 
of the Editor ! saw “‘ there years ago,” 
I wrote as plain as a pike-staff, and 
pietty stuff it is now: this is the way 
a man’s fame is fettered ; I thought I 
said enough on this subject before.— 
I wish I could correct the press my- 
self; what will posterity say three or 
four hundred years. hence, when they 
read this blunder,—it is not the prin- 
ter will be blamed.—Must write to 
Ebony to take care of it in his second 
edition 


Saturday, .9th.—A glorious kick up 
to-day between the Scarthas and the 
What are your Boxiana, 

your feats of pugilism, to be compared 
to one of our country turn-ups. Milk 
and water fights; not deserving the 
name of battles. The Scarthas and 
the Callaghans have been studying 
these days on the best method of get- 
ting their heads broke ; but I must 
own, that ——— my family prede- 
cessors were all fighting men, trom my 
ep a who fought under 
renowned Marl , to my 
eldest brother, who was an Ensign in 
the militia, and was killed at the bat- 


* 
* 


-_ Colyy 
tle of Ballinascarthy, my mind is fot’ 
much given to slaughter.—I méan the 
slaughter of men, for I flatter myself, 
there are not many men in the coup 
able to tumble a cock or a snipe in bete 
ter style. Indeed, I am called, univer. 
sally, in Blarney, the knowing shot, 
an appellation entirely owing to my 
prowess in the field. But to return to 
the battle. The rival warriors met by 
appointment at a little lake in the 
neighbourhood of Connaugh, as famoug 
as Father Power for the cure of all dis. 
tempers,—from barrenness to the falling 
sickness. All the neighbouring ham. 
lets, villages, and cabins poured forth 
their motley groups to witness the san. 

inary combat. Old men, and tooth. 

ess women ; maids, young and anti- 
quated ; the halt, and the maimed, 
and the crooked, all lined the neigh. 
bouring ditches, and hung on the field 
of combat, like so many scare-crows, 
watching the event of the fray. The 
Donovans advanced briskly and in 
good order, marching to the tune of 
Paddy Carey, which a stout, two hand- 
ed dairy boy whistled in proper time, 
and with due discretion. A shot was 
fired in the field where the lake was, as 
a signal of readiness and a challenge to 
the Donovans, and “‘ Down with them, 
down with them,” was the universal 
ery. The Scarthas were not idle. Ha« 
ving stationed the main body of their 
army behind a rising ground, they 
sent forward an advanced guard to 
meet the enemy, who rushed with all 
the vigour of their ancient sires in 
their arms, to overwhelm and slay. 
But, alas! the fate of war. The lead- 
er of the Callaghans fell at the first 
onset ; and the party, unworthy of the 
name of Callaghan, turned their backs 
upon the enemy, and fled. The body 
posted behind the ditch, now rushing 
from their ambuscade upon the flying, 
the slaughter became general. I can- 
not exactly say how many perished at 
both sides, the dispatches not havi 
been yet completed, but it is sup 
the massacre was immense. The dai 
boy, who was taken prisoner, reports to 
having seen, one old woman, a fiddler, 
one man, and two tailors, dead on the 
scene of action. The standard of vic- 
tory, a broom stuck up in the field, was’ 
then borne off in triumph by the con- 
querors, who sat down to a comfortable 
repast of potatoes and sour milk, and 
spent the remainder of the evening 6a= — 
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crificing to Bacchus the jolly God. It ~Dined at home.—Got to bed early, 
was altogether rather an amusing af- to be up at cock-crow for a pollocking 
fair. match in the bay. 

Sunday, 10th.—Went to the Cathe- Mec Se boftol) © 
dral.—_Came home amd read Grier’s ° . e ° * 





new book for the remainder of the day. 
Such was the abrupt termination to my friend’s journal. I have continued 
it myself, and will transmit it in due course. 
W, S., M. D. 







DANIEL O'ROURKE ; 
An Epic Poem, in Six Cantos. 
BY FOGARTY 0 FOGARTY, ESQ. OF BLARNEY. 
CANTO V.* 
THE GEESE. 


«¢ Who first found out the Man i’ the Moon, 
That to the ancients was unknown ;— 
* * * * * 

Or does the Man i’ th’. Moon look big, 
And wear a huger periwig ? BuTLen. 
——‘opvien merenvav Svea wodAd 
Xnvav——— 


“EvSa xal iba wordivras dyarrousve wreghyerow. 
Ixrap, B. 

















The Man of the Moon for ever ! 

The Man of the Moon for ever ! 
We’ll drink to him still 
In a merry cup of ale, 

Here’s the Man of the Moon for ever ! 
* * * * * 









There’s Orion with his golden helt, 
And Mars, that burning mover ; 
But of all the lights 
That rule the nights, 
The Man of the Moon for ever ! 
JacoBITE ReEtics, collected by the Shepherd 
of the barbarous surname. 













1. 
Tuart there are many wond’rous things, I hold 
From observation of this earthly round : 
*Tis wond’rous on a crab-tree to behold . 
Cherries and plumbs, in clusters rich abound ; 
"Tis wondrous to hear snuff-boxes of gold 
Discourse sweet music, with melodious sound ; 
’Tis wond’rous to see Munden’s rich grimace,— 
Mathews ‘‘ At Home,”—or Liston’s greasy face. 












2 

"Tis wond’rous to perceive a silent woman, 
Or in a hedge-attorney honesty ;— 

To find a hangman that is not inhuman ; 
Ora physician sneezing at a fee:— 

*Tis wond rous to peruse a Scotch review-man, 
When he abuses Wordsworth’s poetry. 

Wond’rous are these, as well as many more ; 

But none so strange, as when, from out the door, 



















* In my friend’s original letter to you, he, by mistake, said, there was to be only 
five cantos. There are actually six. ‘The newt is the pail of water. 





Dame O' Rourke. 


& 
I spoke of in the Canto F wrote last, 
An ugly, pale-fced, brawny, square-built , 
cisthed it i Get ne eke et 


Diminutive in size, (perhaps net bigger 
Than Tomm Mowe \eoahd furious as a blast, 
And grumbling hearsely, like a, wounded pig, or 
The wind at Equinox, with mouth spread wide, 
Gezed, for a moment at our friend astride. 


4. 
Upon His head was placed a three-cock’d hat, 
Perch’d on a wig not new, I ween,— 
A red plush waistcoat, attach’d te that, 
A snug warm coat, of purple velveteen ; 
A leather breeches,—boots, with soles quite flat,— 
Gay yellow neckcloth, with pea-green ; 
A broad belt was tighten’d round his waist, 
Which May 1’ tn’ Moon, in dazzling letters graced.* 


5. 

He waddled forth, in consequential style, 

With hands in breeches-pockets stuck so gay, 
Not much unlike that famous crocodile 

Of whom Lord Castlereagh discoursed one day ;t 
No bush or dog attended him the while, 

As Shakespeare and some other quizzers say, 
He trode upon the cheesy air, and thus, 
Speaking to Dan, open’d his ugly puss. 


6. 

** Good morrow, Dan! what fortune brought you here, 

To pay a visit to my realms to night ? 
I’m to sce you, Sith; Imt, much I Seer, 

ere’s something in your looks that is not right ! 

Now that I look again, oo quite clear, 

(Here Dan was almost dropping off with fright, ) 
That you've been looking at a merry cup. 
But how the devil did you travel up?” 





* Butler seems to have been, aware of the existence and true appearance of the Man 
in the Moon, when, in ridiculing Sidrophel’s we and pretended knowledge of 
astrology, he makes him possess an instrument 


com poses, 
How many Tin trtieente 
Cape Snout’s from Promontory Tail,” 

It is refreshing to think that Butler, who always thought for himself, did not allow 
his genius to be cramped and his eye-sight darkened by the scheming star-gazers of the 
day. 

+ ‘ Ministers were not to look on like crocodiles, with their hands in their breeches- 
pockets, doing nothing.” —Speech of my Lord Castlereagh. P . 

¢ It would be a pleasant question in physics, to-calculate the precise density of this 
air, which waé sufficient to support the man in the moon. The Professor would, I 
am sure, be glad to oblige one of Ebony’s contributors, by doing it for me whenever 


8 





Daniel O’ Rourke. 
7 

« T’ll tell you, sir,”——-Dan trenibled as for life, ' 
 T met a friend of mine, one Paddy Blake.” — 
** T know him well, a —— ciate wife 

Whose tongue makes neighbouring gossips quake 
And keeps the village in ual strife ; ae 

Go on, my man.”—‘* Well, sir, I went to take 
A sober glass of ale, quite free and easy, 
At Mrs Mulshinane’s, the Mountain Daisy. 


* 


8. 

“* T got some brandy, and we both got drunk,— 
For how I left the Daisy, I don’t know,— 
But when my sense return’d, there was I sunk, 

Up to my ancles, in a bog ; and so, 
As I was giving up myself, my spunk 
And courage being gone, an Eagle, oh ! 
My curses on her, (wheresoe’er she roam,) 
Told me to mount him, and he’d take me home. 


9.- 

“* Well, sir, I mounted up—the more fool I— 

And off she flew, as nimble as the wind, 
And never stopp’d till far up in the sky, 

Upon this spot she left me here behind. 
What shall I do? (Dan here began to cry, 

For thoughts of home were flashing cross his mind, ) 
I'd gladly give a es and half-a-crown, 
To any one who'd help me to get down.” 


10. 

“ T often,” quoth the lunar lord supreme, 

“* Have watch’d you, Dan, when staggering home to bed ; 
And though I always feel a high esteem 

For those who tend their mass ; yet, I am led 
To tell you candidly, I cannot deem 

A beastly drunkard, who has hither fled 
From lower earth, companion fit for me, 
So, Dan, dismount, and march home instantly.” 


ll, 
** March home,” says Dan ; ** Oh Lord! I wish I could ; 
But how in name of wonder can it be ?— 
Sure you don’t think I’m made of stone or wood, 
To fall from here.” —“ Come, come, sir, presently 
to bounce.”—‘* Stop, sir, be first so good, 
To let me see your wife and wer ot 
** There’s no one here, but I, myself alone :” 
** But one, then damme, if I budge a bone.” 


: 12 

The lunar sovereign gave a smile of scorn, 

And turn’d upon his-nicely polish’d heel. 
He laugh’d as loud as blast of bugle horn, 

His eye flash’d fire that made Daniel reel ; 
He and closed the portal forlorn 

Dan still clung close as seaman to the keel 
Of upturn’d beat, for life ; when re-appears 
The moonly monarch, with a pair of shears. 





. Daniel O' Rourke. 


13. 

Brandishing these, and raising high. his. tone 

To frighten Dan, he nick’d him deeply, where 
The os coccygis joins the sacral bone ; 

And bounce went he once more into the air. 
His mode of travelling is but little known, 

And therefore it behoves me to take care 
And give my readers, i. e. all the nation 
Upon this head the clearest information. 


14. 
Well, then! The spring that Daniel gave, eonvey’d 
Him from the moon some twenty yards or more ; 
The force eentrifugal awhile delay'd, 
That call’d centripetal, (it is a hasty 
To use such bulky words) but anon, he made 
Some pee 3 such as standing on the shore, 
We often see the porpoises a-trying, 
Or tumbler pigeon sporting in bis flying. 


15. 

* Oh Lord! Oh Lord! a’n’t I a luckless dog. 

Oh! I'll be dash’d to pieces very soon, 
It a’n’t enough to fasten in a bog, 

Be carried by a villian to the moon ; 
But now to be sent tossing like a log, 

Down to the ground, in this fine month of June. 
I'll never see my Judy any more, 
But crash my bones against some foreign shore.” 


16. 

Swift as from rifle spreads the murderous ball, 

Or arrow driven from the warrior’s bow ; 
Swift as the Avalanche’s thundering fall, 

That bears destruction to the vale below ; 
Swift as the meteor that old women call 

A flying star ; or, if my reader know 
Ought that will fall more quickly to the ground, 
(Jeff’s prophecies excepted) ’twill be found 


17. 
That Daniel far outstripp’d them all in speed, 
Tumbling and tossing in the yielding air ; 
And though ’twere sad to see him quick proceed 
On eagle’s back aloft, I must declare, 
It were enough to make one’s bosom bleed, 
To fancy only half the pain it were 
To bound from cloud to cloud, and pant for breath ; 
No hope above—below, a certain death. 


18. 

** Oh! then if ever I get home again,” 

He blubber’d forth, and wrung his horny hands, 
“ T’ll take my oath to quit ould Mulshinane, 

Or any other oath the priest demands : 
But sure, ’tis all no use. Oh then! Oh then! 

I'll crack my neck below upon the sands, 
Or ely rocks, and wander there a ghost,” 
For he was moving fast towards the coast 








Daniel O’ Rourke. 
19. 
That fringes thee, the far Atlantic Sea. 
Oft have I wander’d on thy rugged shore, . 
E’er the bri gum heeded weenie 
And stay’d to listen to thy waters roar ; 
Or wander'd on in sadness silently, 
Marking the tints the evening-sunbeams were ; 
Or | musing, pick’d the pebbly sand, 
Or cull’d the sea-weed on thy lovely strand. 










20. 

Oft in the bowels of some giant rock, 

That dares the storm, and scorns the tempest’s wrath, 
But cannot brave the long continued shock 

Of calmer waters,—have I chose my path, 
And sometimes sat beneath the roofs that mock 

The hand of art.— Where is the man that hath 
‘Once seen these wave-worn monuments of thee 
Who loves not ocean’s boundless majesty. 


21. 
Oft too has * * * * * wandered with me there, 
Amd then, indeed, the caves, and strand, and sea, 
And every earthly thing seem’d fresh and fair, 
For she was every earthly thing to me ; 
Yes ! she was what a love-sick swain would dare 
To dub an angel, or divinity ; . 
She’s gone !—but think not reader, to the tomb: 
She ran off lately with her father’s groom, 










‘22. 

But to my tale :—As Daniel tumbled on, 

tent Mer about three miles in ev’ry second, 
And about midway from the moon had gone, 

‘This is but guess, the distance was not reckon’d,) | 

e-moon, gay, upon some objects shone 

With brighter light :—Here Dan cried out and beckon’d, 

For steering up from off a cloud-capp’d rock, 
Dan s«.w of geese, untam’d, a mighty flock. 








23. 

A milk-white gander,* nobly led the van, 

Sailing majestic on his downy wing, 
His long neck arch’d as proudly as the swan, 

Of whom you've pone the poet Wordsworth sing ; 
A mighty pretty bird as any one 

Would wish to see ;—in many an airy ring 
He wheel’d, curvetted, dived, and soar’d away, 
And seem’d to sport in joy, or amorous play. 


24. 
** Good morrow, Dan, how came you here my friend ?” 
In accents soft as his unruffled plume, 
The goose began,—‘ I cannot comprehend 
The nature of your visit,—I presume 
























* Upon my honour, there is here no personal allusion to any of our Whig friends. I 
mention this, for there has been a rather absurd bawling about personalities of late, and 
some lle, whenever they see the word “‘ ass,” “ ape,” “* gander,’’ “‘ bullock,” or 
iit thie innocent animal, immediately cry out, ‘“* That means us.” Very ridiculous 








Laniel O Rourke. CJaly, 
You're not accustom’d thus your time to spend ; 
Come tell me-all,”-=here-Dan began to fume 
And roar amain,—and swear both loud and hearty 
That eagle, moon-man, goose, were all one party. 


‘ 25. 
But still the ga spoke so sweet and kind, 
That Dan to tell his piteous tale, 
** How he met Blake, and how he got so blind 
With brandy, meaning only to touch ale ; 
And how an eagle, on the wings of wind, 
Bore him aloft, and left him with the pale 
And ugly man who lives within the moon, 
And how this rascal served him.”—“* Very soon 


26. 
** Tll take you home, my friend,” the goose replied ; 
“* Just seize me by this claw, and hold it strong.” 
And stretching out his red leg from his side, 
Motion’d to Daniel how he'd speed along— 
But here I think I’ll lay my pen aside, 
And for the present stop my venturous song ; 
For dinner’s ready.—By next month we'll know 
How this kind bird help’d Daniel im his woe. 


END OF CANTO FIFTH. 





THE FISHERMAN’S BUDGET. 
No. II. 
To Curisroruer Nort, Esa. 


Est1maBLe Sir,—I have been prevented, by a very grievous visitation, from 
sending you the continuation of the letters, till a later period than usual. The 
fact is simply this: I was walking, about a fortnight ago, with Mr Ferrimond, 
discussing some parts of Euclid’s Data, and the evening being somewhat chil- 
ly, he proposed that we should ascend a newly raised hay-stack ; between the 
top of which, and the slated roof, there was comfortable sitting-room. The 
captain saw us mount, and, being always at his nonsense, removed the ladder. 
Not being aware of the circumstance, and being in earnest conversation when 
I turned to descend, my foot had nothing to rest on, and down I came, Sir, po- 
sitively shattering my leg, and crushing a hen with her brood of chickens to 
death. In fact, there never was 4 more palpable demonstration of the laws of 
gravity ; and F trust it will be a warning to your argumentative readers, not to 
discuss mathematics on a hay-stack. I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours, truly, 
QO. O. BaupERDasH. 
Caengylliwzlligul, July 2, 1921. 

P.S.—My Christian names are Owen Owen Balderdash. In the last Num- 

ber, you omitted one O. 


FROM MR VERBLE TO MR MIZZLETOE, CHYMIST AND DRUGGIST, OF CHAD- 
DERIQN-CUM-GOSTLE. ; 
Douglas, Isle of Man, June 26, 1819. rr 
Dear Mr Mizzveror, nothing but crosses and mishaps sinee 


Ir’s a grievous mistake for people to I left Chadderton. Why, sir, I was 
go abroad for pleasure. I’ve met with positively arrested at Liverpool, and 
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kept a whole night in limbo. _Ebave 


wae Tt all owing to an 
tances. was 
oe a snuff-coloured waistcoat, and 


gcock and pinched hat. Mrs Verble 


wasina pretty tantum—she’s nothing, . 


as it were, at a pinch. The gout has 
been flying about my left leg ever sinee. 
The place was as cold as a marl-pit. 
The captain, my nephew, arrived the 
day after this occurrence, and things 
were ten times worse then ; I had hard 
work to keep him from throwing the 
officer into the dock. Indeed I never 
saw a lad with so much pitch and tow 
in his disposition. The mistake would 
not so soon have been remedied, but 
for my niece, There’s no accounting 
for these thi On common occa 
sions, she’s just, for all the world, no 
better than a chicken ; and yet, in this 
business, she shewed more fortitude 
and decision, as it were, than any of 
us, We should have sailed last Tues- 
day for this place, but Mr Spellman, 
who got me out of the hands. of the 
Philistines, would have us spend a day 
at his house, for his daughter is an old 
school-fellow of Maria’s ; so we defer- 
ed our embarkation, as it were, till the 
Friday. 

Mr Spellman lives about two miles 


from Liverpool, in a very splendid 
house, fit for a noble gentleman. Mrs 


Verble would have us go in a coach, 
which cost ~ wy oA i ings, besides 
turnpikes ; captain, my ne- 
phew, rode on his horseback. When 
} got. to the lobby door, or hall, as 
hey now call it,a gentleman in mourn- 
ing, with his hair powdered, and in 
black silk stockings, ran down the steps 
to help me from the coach. I wished 
him good morning, and shook hands 
with him ; which was not exactly 
right, age he was ple, oa 
man. But it is surprising to see how 
the lower classes ape our appearance 
how, as it were, Between you and me, 
Mrs Verble was under the same mis- 
take, for she made him a marvellous 
low reverence. There was such kiss~ 
ing between my niece and Miss Spell- 
man, and such civilness and weleome- 
ness b the master and mistress, as 
we ighted me—I felt quite at 
as it were. Then my mistress 

was shewn into another room, and the 
footman took me to his master’s dress- 
ing-room, and I washed my hands, and 
raighted my wig ; and there was such 


- that Mr Splee 


av8 
hen ape soft 1 ting, and —— 
kinds of ‘soap, ooking~ 
glasses, and ‘all sorts of head-brushes ; 
and the footman took the dust from 
my coat, (as he called brushing) in so 
tasteful a manner, that I am sure @ 
cloth niust last double the length of 
time to what it will as our wench 
Molly uses it ;-for she lays my coat on 
the kitchen-dresser, scrubs and 
brushes, as it were, till there is scarce~ 
ly any wool left. By the bye, whilst I 
ink on’t, government is about to lay 
a new duty on pepper—it’s too had— 
every day rejoices me more that I gave 
up my concern in London at the mo« 
ment I did. When I went down stairs, 
I found the family seated in the libra- 
ry, which was filled all round with 
books, in beautiful golden bindings ; 
and there was likewise a pair of globes, 
and a fiddle, and other philosophical 
instruments. The captain was quite 
taken up with his sister and her friend ; 
and Mrs oe was oe and 
raising a fine gown that Mrs Spell- 
reat had on ; so that Mr Spellman and 
me was, as it were, left to ourselves ; 
and I was quite delighted with the af- 
fable manner that he entered into dis- 
course ; for he asked my opinion of 
the different turnpike-trusts in our 
neighbourhood, and the value of canal 
shares, and the nature of the soil, and 
what land rented for the acre, and such 
like ; and I thought Mrs Spellman was 
quite as obliging to my wife, for she 
kept laughing most heartily at her sim- 
ple questions about Valentene’s lace 
and canting shawls. I thought Miss 
Spellman seemed the most untalkable ; 
she’s rather of a melancholy cast, as it 
were, like my niece ; and, besides, that 
the captain, my nephew, was talking 
all kinds of harum-scarum in a straight 
forward shape ; and they seemed quite 
content to listen to the “ breeches and 
ambuscados” which the stage-player 
said, the other night Queen Mab made 
soldiers dream of. I should not be so 
exact about these here minutie, only 
it shows th y what'a born fool 
is, that always 
insists, at our club, on the pride and ar 
rogance of these rich folks. For here’s 
me, as it were, why, respectable enough 
to be sure, among my own of gen- 
tlemen apothecaries, but in company 
with one far above it, and yet every 
thing is civil and curteous, and great . 
, aid as much diffidence of 
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opinion as condescension in listening 
to mine ; and no large talking, nor at- 
tempt to make one feel one’s own infe- 
riority, whilst, all the time, the con- 
sciousness of it is quite topmost, as it 


were. 
Well, we talked, and talked, till a 
t bell, bigger than that in Chad- 
-chapel, rung for’ dinner ; and 
Mr Spellman bowed to my wife, and 
offered her his arm ; but she’s not much 
to these ceremonies, and said she 
could do by herself, which was quite 
wrong, for my niece says it’s the com- 
mon punctilio on such occasions. The 
captain, however, seems always right ; 
and before I had made up my mind 
what to do, he took his sister and the 
young miss on either arm ; so then I 
stepped up to Mrs Spellman, and made 
my reverence, and walked her into the 
dining-room. There was a most sump- 
tus set out. Mrs Spellman had a fine 
cod before her, yrs sat on one side, 
and I never saw any snow whiter than 
the cloth in which it was covered. She 
began to cut it with a large silver knife, 
very like a brieksetter’s trowel ; and, 
would you believe it, my nephew took 
it from her hand, and insisted on help- 
ing it himself, though she was mistress 
of the house. Oh! I should have eat 
my tongue before doing such a thing 
—It was shamefully ill-mannered. I 
could not describe the various dishes ; 
but there was all kind of melongis, 
and frickasees ; and when all was done, 
as it were, there was another set on, 
consisting of roasted hare, and more- 
game, &e. The worst of it was, I spoil- 
ed my green sprig waistcoat ; for think- 
ing to save the footman trouble, I would 
hand the plates, he pulled the other 
way, and so a great quantity of fish 
sauce was upset on my clothes ; and 
when I came to feel for my tooth-pick, 
I drew a whole handful of cockles and 
melted butter from my waistcoat- 

pocket. 

My niece says, quietness is the es- 
sence of politeness at a dinner table, 
and I believe she’s right. The new- 

silver forks pottered me exces- 

sively ; they’re more like the wooden 
that are fastened to children’s 

dolls, than instruments for victuals. 
Iasked for one of the old fashion; and 
then I managed to get my dine — 
There was white towels under ch 
te, which I fancied was to wipe one’s 

ife and fork on, to save the servant 
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trouble, as it were ; and there was like« 
wise large green glasses full of water 
on the other side. I rather made a 
mistake ; for, never having seen them 
before, nor considering that they w 
cleanly conveniences, I drank mine off, 
as should any thing else, for I thought 
it was, as our prescriptions run, “ ve« 
hiculo idoneo.” No one noticed it, as 
I believed ; but when the dessert was 
brought, and Mr Spellman asked me 
what liquor I would drink, &c. my 
nephew said, “‘ MrVerble prefers finger 
water, sir.”—Oh ! the monkey, I could 
have shook him for it—it makes one 
look so foolish, as it were, Mr Mizzle- 
toe. 


The ladies soon retired, and we drew 
our chairs closer together, and Mr’, 
Spellman commentated on the low 
rates in our parish, and other scien 
subjects, and particularly what our 
people said.about the Queen. And 
then he’ conyersed with my nephew, 
about the army and its concernments, 
and the*present system of half-pay ; 
and mightily he was pleased, on hear- 
ing that so young a lad had been so 
long with his regiment in the east; 
and he asked a multitude of questions 
about the roads and harbour of Bom- 
bay, (for he’s in a large way there,) 
and the navigation thereto ; and I was 
stone-surprised at my nephew's infor- 
mation upon these things, which shews 
he’s had his eyes about him, théyugh 
he’s such a wild tear-away cn Then, 
after much pressing, my nephewsile- 
scribed the various hardships their bris 
gade underwent during the hostilities 
with the Mahrattas ; the want of pro- 
visions, heat, rain, fatigue, &c. ; and I 
could not but wonder at the distin- 
guishing character of our English lads, 
that makes them bear all in good part, 
ehuse where the devil they are. Mr 
Spellman has two young geritlemen 
now preparing to go out to India, and 
he’s educating them at his own free 
cost and charge, and doubts not they'll 
do, if they can stand the climate. Well, 
from this they talked of the moral ef- 
fect of our influence in that immense 
tract of country, and the uncertain te- 
nure of our dominion there ; and then 
about the use of the native or Hindos- 
tanee tongue ; and, would you believe 
it, Mr Spellman and my nephew got 
into a tight argument on the meaning 
of the word garra-poo-jah ; Mr Spell- 
man insisting that it meant sugar in 
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the cane, and my nephew asserting 


that it implied suker en likure, or 


i 


treacle hum. 

I took advantage of this dispute, to 
slip from the table, expecting to find 
the ladies in the library ; but, being 
disappointed, I got a new work on 
Cranioscopy, which you know was a 
favourite study when I was at leisure 
fromthe shop ; and, since I came here, 
I have picked up several curious works 
connected with it, particularly one by 
Ludovico Dolci, on the locality of some 
of the faculties, which I shall write 
about in my next. I sat down in a 
high chair, lined back and sides with 
morocco cushions ; and, as luck would 
have it, the wine and dinner made me 

; and indeed I slept till the foot- 

came and wakened me, though in 
Meantime they had searched for 
far and near. 

Every thing was superb in the tea- 
room ; and there was a beautiful harp, 
and a grand piano-forte. ‘The win- 
dows came down to the floor, and the 
centre one opened on a handsome ter- 
race which overlooked the river, with 
the shipping upon it, and the Cheshire 
lands, and the Denbighshire hills. Se- 
veral — spires too, were quite visi- 
blealong the pleasant banksof the Mer- 
sey ; and them you might see the long 
trains of smoke that followed the tracks 
of the various steam-boats that plied 
between the different ferries. All these 
things, Mr Mizzletoe, make me enjoy 
the quietsensationsof thecountry, after 
ploing behind a druggist’s counter 

thirty-five years, and seeing nothing 
but re reg cartsand stand-coaches, 
through the painted bottles in my shop- 
window. They give the tea, too, a great 
relish ; although I don’t like the mo-~ 
dern genteel custom of drinking your 
tea from the cup, which renders the 
saucer a perfect dead letter, as it were, 
and Te causes you to scald your 
throat, which is very bod for the inside, 
as Dr Buchan’says, in his chapter on 
liquids, and, moreover, creating a most 
uncomfortable perspiration ; so that 
tea, which is generally supposed to be 
a cooling beverage, has, as it were, di- 
rectly the opposite tendency. And 
then, as I am, that is, was an apothe- 
cary, 1t would make you chink to see 
the bread and butter, as they call it. 
Why, sir, ‘I could take it in my fingers 
and blow it like a feather ; it’s thinner 
than a bank-note, and I'd be bound to 
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squeeze a plate-full of it into my spec~ 


tacle case. 

I purposed steering homewards di- 
rectly dhter tea, for I was determined 
not to pay four shillings, besides turn- 
pikes, again, in one day ; but Mr Spell- 
man would make us tarry longer, and 
promised to send his carriage with us ; 
so after walking to and fro a while in 
the grounds, we returned to the tea- 
room to enjoy a little music. It seem+ 
ed they meant to have a laugh at my 
expence, for my nephew said I played 
like Orphus, or something of that sort ; 
but itsa long time since he heard me, 
and I have stuck very much to it late- 
ly, so that I believe I surprised him a 
little. My niece took the harp, the 
captain the flute, Miss Spellman the 
piano, and myself the fiddle, and we 
managed Rousseau’s Dream, with va- 
riations, adapted to the four instru- 
ments, with considerable he clau, as 
Mr Spellman said. I’ve thought, for 
some time, that music is now taught 
on a wrong principle : it’s far different 
from what it formerly was : it’s all exe- 
cution ; the language, or articulation, 
as it were, of the musical sounds, is 
quite lost in a brilliant rattle : this leads 
to a neglect of the great rule of time, 
and makes sad discord when you are, 
(or rather should be,) playing in con- 
cert. Perhaps the new-fangled system 
of Logier may, in some degree, remove 
the defect ; altho h, in other respects, 
it be something like Mr Owen’s plan, 
for making a whole community hun- 
gry at the same moment, and all like 
the same kind of gravy to their pota- 
toes. The best of it was, they asked 
me to sing, and as I felt quite at home, 
as it were, I gave them the weet 4 
pretty little sentimental piece, whie 

r Snipthread, the tailor in Bond- 
street, presented me with before I left 
London: I think it will suit Mrs 
Mizzletoe’s voice: it’s to the old tune 
of “* Down amang the hether, lassie :”” 


Some years ago, there lived a swain, 
That vore a fustian jacket, O ; 
And, as he trudged along the lane, 
He met vith Dolly Thompson, O. 
Her eyes vere green,—her hair vas red,— 
And charmingly she squinted, O ; 
And wery much, the people said, 
She liked her vater porridge, O. 
: it vas, ven Billy spied 
Glogs and scarlet flannel, O,— 
Stock-still he stood, and vould have died 
Of love,——— but he vas married, O. 
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His ids vink’d,—-his heart went pat ladder, and thro the win 
, much he trembled, O,— or take him » aponicr parr 
He his mouth—and doff’d his hat, it ; but did not like such an experi. 
put his right leg forwards, O. ment. At last we got comfortably roost- 
Vell,—as the wery vords arose, ed, and, till I fell asleep, I could: net 
That vere to voo his Dolly, O, help refleeting on the false idea which 
She put her vinger to her nose, I with many others had cogitated, that 
And pull’d a vace at Billy, O. extravagance and dissipation were the 
Vat love vill do, there's none can tell,‘ usual accompaniments of wealth, and 
But Billy sadly ~e-d, O! that there is less real enjoyment among 
‘Then tarn’d his back, rush’d to a vell, the rich and the exalted, than among 
And jump’d into the bottom, O ! themiddling and poorer classes, where 
as the day had afforded an example of 


It was late when we got to the inn, 
and I was greatly provoked at being 
obliged to relinquish my own bed toa 
stupid corn-factor that had mistaken 
the room, and was snoring so terrifi- 
eally, that all the thumping of all the 
chamber-maids, and the civil entreaties 
of Mrs Verble, were of none effect. I 
did not so much mind the bed, but we 
were obliged to borrow night-caps and 
other necessary apparel from the land- 
lady. My nephew wanted to have a 


unbounded liberality ,withouta drachm 
of profuseness ; displaying likewise a 
beautiful instance of ceremonial and 
fashion, with a train of innocent and 
rational qualifications, but qualifies. 
tions infinitely enhanced by the re 
fined taste and cultivated deportment 
of their promoter, as it were. I am, 

Dear Mr Mizzletoe, 

Your assured friend, 
NEBUZARHADDON VERBLE, 


FROM EDWARD ASHBY, ESQ, OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
TO HIS FRIEND FREDERICK FERRIMOND, ESQ. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
You would naturally expect, from 
the tenor of my last letter, that I 
should ere this have been comfortably 
in your antiquated mansion at 
e; but Sens that = 
presently be explained, unavoid- 
ably prevented my visit, and to them 
I must refer you for my apology. 

At the Professor’s I found some 
dozen of our men assembled. The 
jealousy of competitorship was over, 
and all were vehement in congratula- 
ting me on the day’s success. The din- 
ner was excellent, and Leighton pro- 
nounced the wines to be “ positively 

” Joe Beauclerc, ‘ that fellow 
of infinite wit,” scattered his jokes in 
such bountiful profusion, that even the 
mathematical propriety of our host’s 
visage was somewhat discomposed. 
These are the moments, my dear Fred. 
in which the heart enlarges the grasp 
of its affections, and the s ing 
liquor loses its lustre in the brighter 
current of fellowship and wit. But 
amongst the various circles to which 
my pursuits have introduced me, I 
have found few that are so larly 
distinguished for “ mirth that no 


repenting draws” as those which the but the hearty blessings of au old man 


eit 


Professor forms,—few in which such 
complete enjoyment was regulated 
such decorous propriety;—in w 
humour had so much latitude with so 
little indelicacy. Yet, at this particu- 
lar period, company, however fasel- 
nating, was but irksome and unplea- 
sant ; and I was anxious to wi 
from a scene which had so little to in- 
terest my feelings. - therefore made 
my escape at rst opportunity, 
pat as T thought, unnoticed b 
Professor ; but I had scarcely 
the door, when I was requested by a 
servant to return. The Professor was 
in the small room on the a wearin 
passage, where you and I, as the schoo 
phrase goes, ath so often funck'd. He. 
took my hand as I entered, and said, 
with a more kindly manner than he 
had ever before evinced, ‘‘ Mr Ashby, 
you have done me the honour to ac- 
quaint me with your motives im fe- 
signing, for the present, your acade- 
mical pursuits, Sincerely as 1 regret, 
he was pleased to say, “‘ the necessity 
which obliges you to leave us, .I yet 
cannot but a wa the determination 
which induces you to do so, Your 
lans are probably determined upon; 


Cauly, 
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will be no burden to your undertaking; 
and if, in its progress; you may be in 
want of more substantial assuratrces 
of my friendship, do not—do not 
scruple to apply to me, Mr Ashby—I 
will not deceive you.” I ut my 
broken acknowl ents as well as 
I could; but, i , Ferrimond, I 
little anticipated such kindness. If 
the bias of a partial friendship—if the 
unlooked-for succour of a kind-heart- 
ed stranger, can excite such sensations 
in the breast, what, what have I to 
expect from the unvaried enjoyment 
of parental favour—from the respon- 
sive interchanges of affection and of 
kindred ? 

The — of the oeens was 
fally occupied in —— the various 
sppualogee of my travelling apparatus, 
and in penning the necessary remem- 
brances to my collegiate acquaintance ; 
nor did I rs ee ere, for the last time, 
I within that peaceful edifice, to 
implore the blessing of Almighty God 
on my exertions, and the necessary 
guidance of his Spirit to direct me in 
the way. And methinks, my dear 
Frederick, if there be any foundation 
for that moral superintendence which 
is attributed to our great Creator, the 
object that I have in view, embracing, 
as it does, one of the most holy arid 
most acceptable ptinciples of our im- 
perfect nature, may claim, in humility 
be it spoken, the especial protection 
of his providence. 


Non Siculz dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt saporem ; 
Non avium, citharaque cantus, 
Somnum reducent, 


says our great high priest, and so ir- 
deed I found it. Thong before the sun 
. was “peeping from his window of the 
east,” I was y accoutred for my 
journey: At five, Ralph was at the 
door with my chesnut tit, and I con- 
fess I was gratified by the friendly in- 
terest which even he expressed in 

Welfare. I a 





my 
accompanied a hearty shake 
of the old man’s hand with a small 
memorial of my thanks, and was in the 
act of mounting; when Tom Fetter and 
his friend drove past the hall in fine 
style. Lord B.’s long-talked-of match 
Was to’ be decided that morning ; and 
#s such weighty subjects are upper- 
most in Tom’s class paper, he ima- 
gined that | was. bound for the same 
destination. Tom cracked his whip- 
Vor. IX. 
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cord in true four-ini-hand style, tipped 
me a significant wink, and swore by 
Semele he would beat me three miles 
on a trot. I did not undeceive him ; 
and he forwards on the seat, 
shewing his well-made scarlet coatee 
and extended elbow to “‘ the primest 
advantage,” and making a variety of 
dexterous manceuvres with his silver- 
headed whip. They were in a span- 
new Tilbuty:— Wholoses?—Good gra~ 
cious, to think how these paltry grati- 
fications, so infinitely beneath dig- 
nity of - educated — and so 
reign to the purposes of an university 
life, can supersede the more honoura- 
ble exertions of intellectual vigour, and 
compensate the pursuer for the envia- 
ble distinction of being the most no- 
torious ass in the whole community. 

As I slowly rode along the quad- 
rangle, I saw that Weber's night-taper 
still glimmered in the socket, so that 
he had not been an early emigrant 
from the festive board. Poor Weber : 
his reading never cost him much ean- 
dle-light. I thought the heavy gates 
of St John’s never turned so heavily 
on their hinges, and that its antiquated 
pile never appeared: half so venerable 
before. I fear, I fear, my true Pylades, 
that let me be fortunate to my heart’s 
content in this my undertaking, there 
is no spot that will concentrate within 
it so much real iness, so much 
pure satisfaction, as the quiet, social, 
Ts cloisters of this beloved 
college. 

‘It was noon when I arrived at Dr 
Winton’s, and my worthy friend was 
anxiously expecting me. Do you know 
I was quite delighted at the alacrity he 
displayed in the service of an old pu- 
pil. After partaking of some refresh- 
ment, we set off in his old-fashioned 
gig for the pretty little village of Crox- 
ton. When we got to the foot of the 
walk that leads direetly through the 
garden, old Arthur Ashby was sitting 
at the door of his white-washed cot- 
tage: one hand rested upon the large 
family Bible which was spread upon 
his knees, and his pale forehead, over 
which were scattered the hoary em- 
blems of # good old age, reclined up- 
on the other. His appearance was 


si iy interesting ; and unwilling 
to him abruptly, we stole as 
quittf¥ ds possible to his side. TF laid 


my hand*gently upon his arm, and 
sait—“* My dear father, I hope you 
3B 
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pao ne oa nay er ea 
termine whether surprise or pleasure 
was most visibly depicted in the old 
man’s countenance! but, after transi- 

surveying me from head to foot, 


ently 
' he fervently excleimed—‘‘ God be mer- 


ciful to thee, my son ; though surel 

may I doubt = thou art in 

my son, seeing the days and years that 

have elapsed since hoa ae to this 

place, and the changes which these 

eyes behold, now that the frail 

of thy youth hath yielded to the 
and comeliness of manhood.” 

The rumour of our greetings speedi- 
ly reached the ears of the dame, who 
was engaged in the cottage; nor do I 
think the expressions of her joy would 
yet have been exhausted, had not my 
friendly Doctor interposed, and men- 
tioned that important concerns were 
connected with our visit. We all 
therefore adjourned to the house, and 
after bearing testimony to the goodness 
of my mother’s larder, yw mother I 
must ever call her,) and the excellence 
of her cowslip wine, I briefly detailed 
to old Arthur the object that I had in 
view. His eyes, whilst I spoke, were 
stedfastly fixed upon me, and when I 
declared my determination of seeking 
out my parents, or assuring myself of 
their fate, a strong feeling, as of sor- 
row, pervaded his countenance. This 
however shortly passed away ; and he 
complied with my wishes in nearly the 
following words :-— 

“« Indeed, Edward, I have long fore- 
seen that this moment would assuredly 
arrive, notwithstanding I did not think 
it my duty to disturb the easy tenour 
of your life by disclosures which could 
not but be painful. Yet she task you 
have undertaken is a holy and a good 
one, nor can the brief remnant of my 
days be more righteously employed 
than in forwarding its happy termina- 
tion. About two and twenty years 
since my cottage was visited by Mr 
Veilton, who is a member of the legal 
profession at Whitehaven, and like- 
wise the owner of this estate. It was 
late in the evening when he arrived, 
and an elderly female who had the 
care of you, accompanied him. He 
requested a private interview with 
me, and the subject of his disclosure 
was this: that your futher, who was a 
retired officer and a catholic, had un- 

ily become connected with the 
discontented leaders in Ireland ; that 
he was compelled to fly from the 


country at a moment's warning ; 
what to him was the most henenate 
ing circumstance, to leave behind him 
a beloved wife, then about to give 
birth toan infant. The shock of this 
occurrence, and the grief which it oc. 
casioned, brought on prematurely the 
patgrat labour, and your unha 
mo expired at the moment whi 
ushered you into the world. Mr Veil. 
ton, with whom your parent had taken 
refuge, caused inquiries to be made 
among the tenantry on this estate, and 
learning that my wife had recently 
buried her infant, he immediately de, 
termined to place you under her care, 
He had a deed prepared, in his pocket, 
by which this cottage, and a small 
proportion of land, were thencefor. 
ward onitlon on me for life; and.if 
you attained the age of seyen I 
was then directed to write to him for 
further instructions concerning you. 
And sure enough you did ; and as good, 
and generous, and fine a lad, as ever 

layed upon the green, the joy of my 
ife, and the comfort of m old dame 
there. But I knew that I a 
to perform, and though I grieved sore- 
ly at the thoughts of parting with you, 
yet I felt that you were destined for 
superior state than could fall to your 
lot in ia plore, and I therefore wrote, 
as directed, to Mr Veilton. In a short 
time I received instructions to 
you with Dr Winton, and it was li 
wise intimated that funds were pro- 
vided for your support. There was 
one thing, nevertheless, that often 
disquieted the dame and me, and it 
was the injunction we received to call 
you by our own name, and never to 
acquaint you with the real circum- 
stances of your birth. But I could not 
bring myself to comply with that part 
of my charge ; fur although I might 
be proud to have you considered as my 
own Edward, and be fearful of dis- 
obliging one to whom I owe so much, 
yet my conscience told me there wasa 

eart that would silently yearn upo 
you as its own, and that God, in’ 
own good time, would satisfy its cra- 
vings! And I can appeal with silent 
satisfaction to the records of my own 
mind, since I have faithfully dischar- 
ged the trust that was committed unto 
me, and can now lay my grey hairs 
with honour in the grave.” 

I need not tell you, my dear Fred. 

with what breathless anxiety I listened 
to this narrative: nay, the good Doc- 
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tor himself might have been personally 
interested in ~ whilst the sobs of the 
affectionate dame were more or less 
audible from bebind the kerchief with 
which she covered her face, as the cir- 
cumstances of my history reminded 
herof scenes gone by. Whenshe found, 
however, that Arthur had concluded, 
she sharply exclaimed, “ But the box, 
the box !” and he as hastily rejoined, 
“Yes, yes; how could I forget the 
box.” eat oer — 
the apartment, and unlocking ar oaken 
eserutoire, took from it a small case, 
ope gold clasp. "Those," sad. he, 
a gold Bt ff ;” said he, 
ps ie the elderly female, 
who I said a ied Mr Veilton, 
slipped them into my hand ere she left 
the , and bid me be careful to 
preserve them. She returned with her 
master to Whitehaven, but shortly af- 
terwards withdrew from the place, and 
I am told, has never since been heard 
of.” Whilst Arthur was mention- 
ing these additional circumstances, the 
Doctor was examining the contents of 
the casquet. There were several orna- 
ments of jewellery, and a small minia- 
ture, suspended fromi a gold chain. 
But how shall I express my astonish- 
ment on seeing him start from his seat, 
I the miniature for a moment, 
and then press it in ecstacy to his lips. 
* My dear, dear boy,” said he, “look 
on that likeness: it is the portrait of 
our blessed mother, my long-lost, 
ong-lamented sister. The truth must 
soon be manifested. I have been de- 
ceived by a story of her having accom- 
panied your father in his flight, and of 
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their extensive property having been 
privately disposed of, and oom 8 
transmitted abroad. But this Veil- 
ton is a long-headed fellow, and the 
utmost caution will be requisite. You 
must proceed directly to Whitehaven, 
and there, if possible, obtain some ti- 
dings of the female that brought you 
hither an infant.. From her you may 
perchance learn w: your parent is 
still in existenee, or, at all events, the 
original place of his destination. Yet; 
you cannot be too wary, my dear Ed- 
ward, and it will be but common pru- 
dence to assume a fictitious name. 
Suppose, therefore, you take Ferri- 
mond’s ; I am sure he will pardon the 
use of it—or,—or, why not take mime? 
the child of my sister has now the best 
claim to it, and you can pass for my 
son ; at all events,” said he, ‘ cheering- 
ly, till [am obliged to resign you to your 
father.” Every thing was speedily ar- 
ranged ; we returned to the vicarage to 
dinner, and I leave this evening by the 
mail; for I shall not rest till my 
doubts are satisfied. The interval I 
have employed incommunicating these 
particulars to you, and knowing, asI do, 
that you will continue to indulge the 
most anxious interest in my proceed- 
ings, I shall regularly write you a de- 
tail of them, although, under present 
circumstances, it will be most prudent 
to direct to me, under cover, to my 
newly-acquired uncle. 
In the meantime, I am, as ever, 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwanrp Asnesy, alias WinTON. 


Fred. Ferrimond, Esq. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE LESS FAMILIAR LATIN CLASSICS, 
No. VII. 
CLAuDIAN. 
To CuristorHer North, Esq. 


Dear Sir, 

4 vo not know whether or not it has 
been favourable, upon the whole, to 
the reputation of Claudian, that he 
was the last of the classic poets, and 
shone, like the flame of a lonely watch- 
tower, upon the very verge of an ocean 
of darkness. If his merits have been 
over-rated, this has probably been one 
of the causes of their being so. It is 
never ultimately the interest of any 
poet to be over-praised ; and he who 


opens the poems of Claudian in the 
hope of discovering something nearly 
approaching the best efforts of the 
Augustan age, will be disappointed to 
find an imitator where he expected a 
rival. The diction of this poet is, per- 
haps, his most remarkable feature. 
Living at a time when all elegant li- 
terattite was about to sink into the 
* dead sea” of barbarous verbal meta- 
physics, and the.intolerant phantasies 
ef a disputatious theology, he emu- 








lates, with no mean success, the cor- 
simplicity, of Virgil His style 
icity, Virgi is style, no 
doubt, Y Sbits some ~ ex- 
amples of those artificial turns of 
thought, which have been stigmatized 
as ** conceits,” but much fewer than 
might have been expected from the 
era in which he wrote. His lan e, 
however, is his best part. His style, 
in the extended sense of the word, is 
much more correct than original. The 
strength of his poetical talent is not in 
the ratio of his good taste. He suc- 
ceeds best in the light and fanciful, 
and worst in those themes which re- 
quire power and vigour. Hence his 
“ Raptus Proserpine” is perhaps his 
happiest poem, and his least happy ef- 
fort the fragment of the “ Giganto- 
machia.” The last mentioned is, in 
truth, merely bombastical common- 
place, and the “‘ cetera desiderantur,” 
the common editorial note at the con- 
clusion of all such ‘ membra disjecta,” 
is, in this case, a most disputable po- 
sition: He is so elaborately classical 
in his writings, as to have left it un- 
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Culy, 
decided whether or not he was a Chris» 
tian, unless an epigram or two, of 
questionable authenticity, are to be 
taken for proofs, in default of better, 
The want of interest under which the 
subjects of most of his pieces now ne~ 
cessarily labour, is certainly a 
disadvantage to Claudian. We can 
take part with Achilles, or Hector, or 
Cesar, or Pompey, or Brutus, or Octas 
vius, but who knows or cares any thi 
about the fortunes of Stilicho, or Gil. 
do, or the “ Bellum Geticum,” or the 
destruction of Rufinus, or the merits 
or demerits of Eutropius the eunuch? 
The concluding stanzas of the transla. 
tion of the Fescennina, attempted bee 
low, are only a distant parap of 
the original. For this you will hardly 
require an apology. In selections like 
the foregoing, it is often more difficult 
than may be at first imagined, to find 
a piece which shall at once be a fair 


ype of the poet, interesting to 
pgnae reader, and fit to be trans. 
la 


Tam, &c. 
T.D. 





ON ONE WHO HAD NEVER LEFT HIS HOME. 


Tue fields; that were his early joy, 

Still please his eye, with age though dim,— 
That home, his world while yet a boy, 

Is still—blest lot—a world to him. 


Years have roll’d on, at Time’s command, 
And still his little cot hath smiled, 

Though now his staff indents the sand 
On which he totter’d when a child. 


Content, he heed# nor fortune’s changes, 
Nor fates of conquerors, nor kings ; 


O’er no untrodden realm 


s he ranges, 


He drinks of no forbidden springs. 


From treach’rous seas no wealth he draws ; 
His peact no trumpet’s clang alarms ; 

The Forum meets—he hath no cause ; 
Harmless he lives, and free from harms. 


Unknowing aught that cities own, 
Or grandeur’s smile, or misery’s sigh, 
What boots it? he hath better known 
The beautiful of earth and sky. 


No Consulates his years design, 
No calendar computes his hours ; 
But autumn’s chronicled in wine, 
And pranksome springtime writ in flowers. 











Oe a ee 
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His day one dial measures sti 

It’s simple rule he ne’er 
His Phoebus rises ‘from yon hill, 

Beneath yon neighbour hill he sets. 


The sturdy oak, whose shade he loves, 
He well recals a sapling slim ; 

He is coeval with the groves, 
And feels his trees grow old with him. 


Thrice blest ! Though old Verona’s pride 
ee oe e torrid zone, 

And smooth Benacus’ flow’ry side, 
As Pharaoh’s sea, to thee, unknown. 


If time nor ill nor sorrow bring, 
Small need hast thou of sights like these, 
Who see’st thy children’s children cling, 
And climb about their grandsire’s knees. 


Who scales the Alps, or skims the ocean, 
Still toiling, still immersed in strife, 

More than thou dost, may know of motion, 
Thou, haply, more than he—of life. 





FESCENNINE VERSES 
On the Nuptials of Honorius. 
I. 


O Patnce !—more fair than Venus’ star 
Amid the dimmer orbs of night, “ve 
Who, deadlier than the Parthian far, 
Canst draw the bow with guileful might, 
Canst wind the fiery steed at will, 
With more than a Gelonian skill, 
How shall the poet praises find 
To paint thy body and thy mind? 


Leda had rather suckled thee 

Thanh Castor, star of chivalry ; 

Thetis in thee had found morggjoy 
Than in her own unconquer'’d boy ; 
Delos, when thee she once hath seen, 
Shall worship less her Phoebus’ mien, 
And Lydia deem thee more divine 
Than e’en her rosy God of wine : 

For when, in exercise’ full pride, 
Fearless thou thread’st the forest wide, 
And the wind wantons in thy hair, 
And the awed lion leaves his lair, 

Yet seems a dying pride to feel 

When he hath sunk beneath thy steel, 
Venus, enslaved, forgets her truth, 
Pledged to the hapless hunter youth, 
And Cynthia feels redoubled pain, 
More pale than for her Virbius slain. 


When, the day’s heat and labour o’er, 
Thy languid limbs at rest are laid, 
Beneath the arching sycamore, 
Or some sequester'’d cavern’s shade ; 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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And thou hast not forbid to creep 
Upon thy lids th’ officious sleep, — 
How many a watching nymph shall pine, 
And wish her glance were met by thine ; 
How many a Naiad steal the bliss 
That’s hidden in a secret kiss ! 
What though, in ‘ ian realms, afar, 
The overawed bar n bow 
And — his implements of war 
At sight of that commanding brow,— 
And, on his undefended plains, 
Resignedly receive thy chains ;— 
Go—if thy unslaked courage wills, 
*Mid wintry Caucasus’ hoar hills,— 
Go—where the frozen plains obe 
The Amazon,—more cold than they ; 
= a a her Sire and —_ 
At le e irgin dame, 
The proud tiyppalits! nell ield 
To thee her yet unconquer’d shield, —_. 
And, sighing—though the trumpet sound— 
Chop her keen axe upon the ground— 
What violence could never move, 
Shall a ee touch of Love ; 
—Happy, tongue of verse, 
Could she ut match in such a line ; 
For blest is she, who calls thee her’s,— 
Thrice blest, when thou shalt call her thine. 








Il. 


Oh! let the Spring, that was in haste to go, 
Fly to return, and gild this happy day ; 
~~ In liquid music let the waters flow, 
And sweeter cadence ring from every spray : 


Smile, ye Ligurian plains—smile, festive Rome ; 
Ye hills, let sunny wreathes your brows inclose, 
Amid your Alpine s, let roses bloom, 
And lend their blushes to the virgin snows. 


O’er Adige’ wave the coral measure floats, 

And Mincius, as his winding stream he leads, 
Is listening to the joy-rebounding notes, 

And scarcely whispers to his trembling reeds. 


It echoes down the alder-fringed Po; 
Old Tiber dances at the joyous sound ; 
And at her lordly master’s nuptials, lo ! 
Rome’s stately towers with smiling chaplets crown'd ! 


Let the far land, from whence our hero sprung— 
The fervid skies of wild and distant Spain— 

Let that famed hall, with early laurels hung, 
Hear and re-echo the triumphant strain. 


Thence came thy sire—thy sire, when thou hast plighted 
Thy troth, sweet Bride—thence, Prince, thy mother came ; 
Now, like two streams that meet, long disunited, 
Your race shall flow in one continued fame. 
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Ye groves of Boetis, smile a brighter green ; 
Thou, Tagus, roll in all thy pride of gold ; 
King of your line—beneath the blue serene, 
Let Ocean his paternal orgies hold. 


Realms of the West and East—your toils forget ; 
Let wine and mirth your ni, ary employ ; 

Let Pheebus, from his rising till he set, 
Laugh to see nothing on his way but joy: 


And thou, rude North-wind, wither not one wreath, 
Be stil] thou East—nor thou, O! South, arise, 
But let young Zephyr, only, dare to breathe, 
In breath as gentle as the lover's sighs. 


III. 


Yea, Stilicho, thy whitening hair 

Is wont the shining easque to wear ; 
But lay thy frowning helmet down, 
And put thee on a festive crown ; 

No longer with the trumpets’ sound 
The palace’ blazing arches ring ; 

The torch that Hymen loves to bring 
Hath sprinkled its bland light around ; 
Those charms, which erst thou took’st away, 
Again thou giv’st, this happy day, 
—Let malice ca. vainly still— 
Let envy take what hue she will. 
What erst Serena was to thee, 

Shall Mary to Honorius be. 


IV. 


Lo! Hesper, how, to Venus dear 
His silvery-shiuing lamp he rears ; 

He marks the blushing virgin’s fear, 
And smiles to see her maiden tears. 


Yes; sooth her, bridegroom.—Well he knows, 
Though smiles for such an hour were meeter, 
These tears, like dew-drops to the rose, 
Shall make her morning lip the sweeter. 


He, of the thorn must take no heed, 
Who would not let the bud go free ; 

And he, who would on honey feed, 
Must never mark the angry bee. 


As, when the rain-clouds make retreat, 
The sudden day seems doubly clear, 
So, there can be no kiss so sweet 
As one that’s usher’d by a tear.— 


—‘** War, I have known thee,” shalt thou cry, 
“ The humbled foe—the victor’s bliss ; 

But never flash’d young warrior’s eye 
For conquest so blest as this.” — 


Love, on thy couch, himself enthrones ; 
Reveal him—for he made ye one— 

And hear her tongue respond, in tones 
That silence’ self might doat upon. 
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Speak him—in many a broken sigh ; 
Breathe all aN balm ;— 
Oh ! clasp, with more of constan 
Than eer the ivy clasp’d the <a 


And when her languid lids shall close, 
And in oblivious bliss she lies, 

Thy breath—like sleep’s—shall shed repose 
Upon her silken-fringed eyes— 


—At the first peep of blushing morn, 
The joyous strain shall be renew’d, 
And gladness on each brow be worn, 
And mirth unlaced, and garlands strew'd. 


Nymphs—grant the smile, extend the hand ; 
Swains—warriors—put on all your pride ; 
Winds waft the voice, from land to land, 
‘* Honorius hath brought home his bride.” 





Livy 





BYE-PAST TIME. 


The sky is bluc, the sward is green, 
The leaf upon the bough is seen, 

The wind comes from the balmy west, 
The little songster builds its nest, 

The bee hums on from flower to flower, 
Till twilight’s dim and pensive hour ; 
The joyous year arrives ; but when 
Shall bye-past times come back again ? 


I think on childhood’s glowing years— 
How soft, how bright, the scene appears ! 
How calm, how cloudless, pass'd away 
The long, long, summer holiday ! 

I may not muse—I must not dream— 
Too beautiful these visions seem 

For earth and mortal man ; but when 
Shall bye-past times come back again ? 


I think of sunny eves so soft, 

Too deeply felt, enjoy’d too oft, 

When FS the bloomy fields I roved 
With her, the earliest, dearest loved ; 
Around whose form I yet survey, 

In thought, a bright celestial ray 

To present seenes denied ; and when 

Shall bye-past times come baek again ? 


Alas! the world at distance seen 
Appear’d all blissful and serene, 

An Eden, form’d to tempt the foot, 

With crystal streams, and golden fruit ; 
That world, when tried and trod, is found 
A rocky waste, a thorny ground ! | 

We then revert to youth ; but when 
Shall bye-past times come back again ? 








A. 
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FRIAR BACON. 


I nap a vision.—In an antique dome 
A holy man I saw, with cap and gown ; 
Around the walls were many a ponderous tome 
With hasp and hinge, all schoolmen of renown. 
Alembics, crucibles, metallic ores, f 
And wond’rous things from air, and earth, and sea, 
Were hung on high, or strewn upon the floors; 
As if he wish’d combined with him to be 
All miracles of matter and of mind ; 
And he did study wisdom till behind 
His fellow-men were left ; and then they knew 
That he had leagued with demons—knew it well ; 
And, fearing him, condemn’d ; then, reckless, threw 
His aged limbs to wither in a cell ! 





A 





THE BROKEN HEART. 


An! little I thought, when, with thrilling delight, 
I watch’d the fond gaze of thine eye, 

That so soon thou would’st fade like a dream from our sight, 
Heart-broken, to linger and die! 


*T was mournful to sit by thy pillow, and mark 
The paleness that dwelt on thy cheek ; 

Thy ol marble brow, with its ringlets so dark ; 
Thy patience so holy and meek. 


*T was awful to list to thy musical voice, 
Like a lute heard by night from the wave, 

And think that the tones which made others rejoice, 
So soon should be quench’d in the grave ! 


I saw thee, sweet girl, worn down to a shade ;— 
How changed from what thou wert before, | 
All the magical glow of thy features decay’d, i 
Like a rainbow, when tempests are o’er. | 


*Tis past ; thou art laid in the eold silent tomb ; 
And often, with desolate heart, 

All lonely I stray in the dim, twilight gloom, - 
To the turf in whose bosom thou art. 





Thy sorrows are ended ; thy pilgrimage o’er ; 
Thy cares and thy wishes have rest i 
In the Sabbath of peace, ’mid the joys of that shore, 
Where the stainless in spirit are blest. 


But woe unto him, who could bask in the glow 
Of thy trusting and innocent heurt ; 

Could add balm to thy blisses, partake in thy woe, 
And become of thy being a part ! 


Who could twine round the thoughts of thy bosom so kind, 
And then from thy presence could fly ; 

9 Who could turn to another with mutable mind, 

And leave thee, heart-broken, to die ! ~ 





A. 1} 


Vor. IX. sc 





Early Affection. 
EARLY AFFECTION. 


Wuew all the joys arise to mind, 

Which we, beloved, have shared together ; 
And Recollection looks behind 

To youth’s serene, and sunny weather ; 
No wonder—girt with gloom around— 

With frowning clouds of care and sadness, 
If, while I think of thee, my mind 

Hangs o’er the very verge of madness ! 


The dream of bliss that lull’d us then, 
By dark reality unbroken, 
Ere Disappointment proved her den 
Was earth, by many a bitter token, 
Oft, as I ponder o’er the past, 
Awakens in primeval glory, 
Glowing, magnificent, o ercast 
With splendour, like an eastern story. 


The bloom that hangs upon the tree 
Is strewn by tempests in derision ; 
The flower, that opens to the bee, 
Is only for a passing season ; 
Even so the spring-tide of the heart, 
And love that speaks of pleasures only, 
Like rainbows gleam, and so depart, 
With all their light, to leave us lonely. 


But thou hast changed not—stedfastl y 
Thy mind hath stood, and alter’d never, 

And storms have pass’d unheeded by, 
Unheard, or di ded ever ; 

Like clouds that sail before the moon, 
With momentary haze obscuring 

Its silver orb, but passing soon, 
To leave its beauty more alluring. 


The happy days that once were ours, 
Can never rise again before us, 
Nor Autumn’s sunny evening hours 
Cast such a glowing mantle o’er us ; 
Nor Summer doemer a beauty round, 
As erst it shower’d on field and meadow ; 
Nor such a holy calm be found 
In Evening’s dark delicious shadow. 


But come what may, earth cannot be 
The seat or scene-of hapless sorrow, 
‘To him, whose soul is bent from thee 
Its store of happiness to borrow ; 
In all thy woes to bear a part, 
In all thy pleasures to attend thee, 
And feel that never from his heart 
Can aught that ever happens rend thee. 


And still I would not give, my sweet, 

One hour that finds me hang about thee, 
For all the treasures at my feet 

That worlds beside could lend without thee ; 
So fondly, firmly, intertwined 

With thee, are all my dreams of pleasure ; 
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Thou art the idol of my mind, 
My heart’s desire, and secret treasure. 


Then come what may—thou wilt not. leave 
My heart in solitude to languish, 
To sadly pine, and vainly grieve, 
Amid mankind,.in lonely anguish: - 
No, but the earth a home of love 
Will surely be to him, who borrows 
From thee, all fickle change above, 
A more than solace for his sorrows. 


A. 





AN ESSAY ON THE SENTIMENTS OF ATTRACTION, ADAPTATION, 
AND VARIETY.* 


_ The object of this Essay is to illus- 
trate the nature of contemplative sen- 
timent, as opposed to sensation and 
sensual perception. 
define the modes of sentiment, and to 
render the different tendencies of these 
modes perceptible, by seeking for sym- 
bols of them in the visible creation. 

We mean not, in this article, to en- 
ter into criticism, but only to make 
known to the public the purport of 
this short metaphysical disquisition, 
which is expressed in concise and ex- 
act language. We shall, therefore, ra- 
ther make extracts from it, than take 
the trouble of going over the same 
thing in different words. His mode 
of thinking being different from that 
which is exemplified in most of the 
metaphysical writings of this country, 
the writer of this Essay uses some 
combinations of language, which may 
sound new, although they are easily 
intelligible, aud fitted to extend the 
range of thought among metaphysical 
inquirers. But some of the modes of 
expression used have reference to the 
philosophy of antiquity. For instance, 
the words “‘ idea” and “ ideal” are 
used throughout, in the ancient sense, 
that is to say, to express, not any act 
of the mind, or the conception or re- 
membrance of the particular, but only 
to signify the abstract forms known by 
intellect. The best beginning of philo- 
sophy is from a strong feelingof the con- 
trast between moveable’ and particular 
being, and the fixed qualities of pure 
idea. The mind’s own nature being 
moveable and particular, and destitute 
of certainty in its natural feelings, it 
can only find the origin of morality in 
the internal consciousness of ideas in- 
capable of being altered by the opera- 


It is intended to. 


tions of the will, and which, although 
they are felt within the limits of its 
own being, are no part of its nature ; 
neither is the feeling of the abstract 
beautiful to be found in the hazy un- 
certainty of natural feeling ; but in the 
unchangeable relations of intellectual 
form. But the metaphysicians of this 
country have, for the most part, shewn 
no inclination to recognise, bring into 
view, or confess submission to those an 
cient truths which have been the tra 
ditional, oriental root of true philoso 
phy, in all ages, and without which 
the study of metaphysics is but a la- 
borious exercise of opinion, without 
belief, and destitute of beginning or 
end. iy bal 
The different tendencies of senti- 
ment are best perceived by that inter- 
nal transparency of mind which results 
from the love of the ideal, to which 
every thing in the Essay we are about 
to quote from, has more or less refer- 
ence. However, the inquiry into the 
differences of contemplative sentiment, 
is begun from emotion of love or be- 
nevolence felt towards particular exis- 
tences. This emotion is spoken of 
under the name of mental attraction, 
which is almost the only new term 
used in the book. But the word “love” 
would -have been too indefinite, as it 
may either signify benevolence in ge- 
neral, or the feeling between the sexes, 
or' even natural affection, or consocia- 
ted attachment and friendship. It was 
therefore necessary to chuse a word for 
expressing abstractedly contemplative 
emotion felt towards particular exis- 
tences. 

“* The nature of contemplative emotion 
may easily be discrimi from that of 
voluntary action ; for active power always 
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takes the origin of its motion from within. 
the mind; but contemplative feeling re-. 
ceives the origin of its movement when the 
mind is drawn towards what exists beyond 
itself. Therefore, in speaking of that feel- 
of contemplative love or benevolence, 
which draws forth the mind towards ob- 
jects separate from itself, it will be con- 
venient to call it the sentiment of mental 
attraction. §* * * . 


* « * ° s e 
As material atoms, in obeying attraction, 
shew themselves affected by existences 
whose active power is so far distant that it 
can exchange no impulses with theirs, so 
mental attraction or love, exemplifies a si- 
milar movement, which implies no more 
than the existence of the object contem- 
plated ; and therefore this sentiment en- 
ables the mind to experience the influence 
of the universe, by a continued feeling of 
connection with existences which stand be- 
yond the reach of contrary action. 

** The emotion of mental attraction is 
not all of one kind, but refers to the nature 
of the objects contemplated, and may be 
discriminated into three different modes of 
feeling. The first is, single uttraction, 
which causes contemplative love to tend to- 
wards. individuality, and seek for a centre 
or heart in the object which is contempla- 
ted. The second is adaptation, or imitative 
feeling, which refers to the movements, ex- 
tension, and character of what is contem- 
plated, and enables the mind to feel an 
agreeable emotion in accommodating itself 
to the nature of the object upon which its 
attention is fixed. The third is the senti- 
ment of variety, or the feeling of differing 
attraction, which turns and transfers the 
attention of the mind, and makes it feel 
be pei particular being. ‘The sentiments 

single attraction and adaptation, being 
closely connected, both naturally apply 
themselves to unity. But the sentiment of 
variety is of a different kind, and is capable 
of being felt along with the two first, but 
as su to them. 

. In the material world, all objects that 
have size enough to make them perceptible 
to the senses, are of an ted nature ; 
but an existence is truly individual when it 
contains only one source of active power. 
Therefore, individuality is never distinctly 
shewn, except in the will of living beings, 
which is a manifestation of active power 
proceeding from a single and separate 
source. The Epicurean philosophy, by 
feigning the mind to be an aggregated and 
complex cara denied the actions of 
living beings to be manifestations of true 


“ But the sentiment of single attraction 
which seeks always for a centre, or heart, 


isefelt to ly to objects which 
are truly Wavdend tke living beings. 


But if all emotions of attraction were to- 
wards a centre, or towards different centres, 
then the character and modes of being in. 
individual existences would not pi 

any corresponding emotion, and the emo. 
tion of love felt towards all objects would 
be alike, except as to unity and plurality, 
The emotions of imitative attraction, how- 
ever, are felt to have reference to extension 
and character. 

‘¢ The sentiment of single attraction is as 
in the head of the soul, flying first, and 
stretching foremost towards the object con- 
templated. The sentiment of variety, which 
turns the mind aside, is as in each shoulder. 
But, the sentiment of adaptation is as in 
the hair, which, being moveable, flowing, 
and easily agitated, feels imitative attrac- 
tion, and spreads out according to the ex- 
tension and character of what is contem- 
plated.” 

From these observations concerning 
the nature of contemplative emotion 
felt towards particular existences, a 
transition is made to the sentiment of 
hope, or the love of the infinite, an 
emotion which might be felt although 
the mind were left quite alone. 

** Besides the sentiments of single at- 
traction, adaptation, and variety, (which 
apply only to particular objects separate 
from the mind,) there is farther, in human 
nature, a sentiment of height and increase, 
which draws the mind away from the in- 
fluence of limited and particular objects, 
and expands it with the love of the perma- 
nent and infinite. The relation of this as- 
cending sentiment to unity is religious sen- 
timent by nature, and its relation to exten- 
sion is the sentiment of hope, or the love 
of the infinite, and of abstract form or idea. 


In the feelings of human nature, height __ 


and increase are conjoined ; and it is evi~ 
dent that hope tends along with time, and 
accords neither with the love of the -past,: 
nor with descending or diminution. The 
sentiment of hope cannot rest upon any of 
those finite quantities perceived in objects 
of sense, but is capable of being affected, 
through the senses, by objects expressing 
proportions and gradations of quantity ; 
and, from this, the feeling of the beauty of 
abstract form, and also of harmony, seems 
to arise. Harmony, which depends upon 
the fixed proportions of finite quantities, 
(as upon the proportion of the individual 
pulsations in different musical tones,) cat~ 
ries the mind out of finite quantities, in 

ceiving their proportion ; as is also felt 
in seeing the proportions of light in the 
rainbow. ‘Thus, the sentiment of hope, 
which seeks after the infinite, produces al- 
so the desire of feeling abstract and pet- 
manent relations. 

‘+ But the sentiments of single attraction, 
adaptation, and variety, refer only to move- 


able and existences, si 
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yond the mind. They are, therefore, out- 
ward affections, and if the sentiment of 
ingle attraction be as the head of the soul, 


imitative emotion as the hair, the sen-' traction. A 


timent of which depends upon purit 
and veridaena fecling is as vithin 
the chest and shoulders, val there exerts 
its lifting tendency. 

From hope spring the powers of im- 
agination, which are the wings of the soul, 
springing from the shoulders. Imagina- 
tion is not like love or attraction, an affec- 
tion felt towards particular objects, but is 
rather a sort of voluntary action, or waving 
of the wings, through which the soul seeks 
to feel the varied forms of the ideal, by 
passing motion. As the sentiment of hope 
is the a of the infinite, so the sowed ot 
imagination are employed in taking a tem- 

hold of the finite ideal, otel esinting 
the mind by the transient conception of 
what is not within its own being. 
--« Tt may be easily perceived, that ima- 
ination, Which feels after the ideal, is not 
ara as the sentiment of variety of at- 
traction, Which feels the differing influences 
of moveable and particular objects. 

“ The lion, whose head is instinctively 
swayed and made to follow after moveable 
objects, is ihe symbol of attraction, or the 
love of the moveable and particular. And 
the ancients emblematically represented 
Love as riding upon a lion, not to signify 
that Love subdues all living creatures, but 
because the lion is the symbol of attraction 
between separate being.” 

From the consideration of the con- 
templative sentiment, a transition is 

into another subject, which is 
not mentioned in the title-page, name- 
ly, opinion, or the active power of 
judgment, as contrasted with abstract 
vision. 

“ Such being the modes of attzaction, it 
is. necessary next to speak of the powers of 
judgment, which are the hands of the soul, 
the most moveable part, and capable, as it 
were, of being turned back upon the mind, 
to feel how it is affected by,external causes. 

‘¢ The relations of ideal form are known 
directly by single feeling, or abstract vision, 
without cap selection of the mind upon it- 
self. But judgment or opinion requires a 
double feeling. And the serpent, which, 
by folding; can touch itself in many dif- 
pew places at once, is the symbol of pru- 

ce. 


“ The judging powers, proceeding upon 
the sentiment of single attraction, give the 
feeling of different things approximating 
to.unity. And hence comparisons and si- 
milicudes, and judgment concerning the 
coincidence or apparent union of different 
objects. There can be no union in the 
resisting power of objects—but only the 
transference of resisting power; when they 
Press against each other ; and “when the 
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mind, ‘in external objects, 
had‘a'sisoug fring of Sicee and Fo. 


cession, it is @ sign of the emotion of: at-: 
conjoins the love of the 

finite and p r with the love of the in- 
finite, and seeks to multiply ideal resem- 
blances‘ of the , or rather seeks to. 
escape altogether from the bounds’ of the 
eg in feeling its union with the in- 
nite. This is the ion.of love. : 
‘¢ Discriminative judgment proceeds up- 
on the feeling of te attraction ; but 
anether movement of the judging powers.is 
wit, in which they are applied to judge of. 
the difference between the feeling of the 
particular, and the ideas found by the m- 


*¢ Another act of the judging powers is 
tracing the motion of the sentiment of 
single attraction, as it follows after one ob- 
ject. This is like pursuing sameness into 
different circumstances, and produces that 
consecutiveness of opinion which shews 
reasons deductively, and by inference, or 
carrying sameness into different circum~- 
stances. 

* * ° © ~ 


“ The relation of the mind to objects 
of sense is only a relation to their exte- 
rior power; as the perceptions of the ox 
(which is the symbol of touch and resist- 
ance) apply only to the continuous surface 
over which it browses. 

‘¢ The sensations received by the eyes 
and the ears apply themselves to those 

anent and abstract forms, which aré 
fncon directly by the aor Poe ge 
them perceptible, by filling t ob- 
jective causes of feeling. The cause of 
feeling is moveable and particular, but the 
form is otherwise. The mind has always'a 
field of vacant vision, which it is capable of 
knowing, by its own existence, without an 
feeling of contrary action. And the mind 
sees abstract relations best, without sensa- 
tion ; as the owl (which is the symbol. of 
intellectual vision) sees best in the dark. 
But colour renders objectively visible the 
forms and modes of extension known by 
the mind ; and tone renders objectively ra 
ceptible the quantities or ideal forms o du 
ration, of which the mind is internally con- 
scious.” 

The following extract refers to the 
operations of judgment, or opinion 
proceeding upon sensation. 

‘* Judgment coricerning form, is judg- 
ment considering upon the feeling of con- 
tinuous and extended touch, such as that of 
light upon the eye. When the form is not 
shut in, and when the extension viewed is 
open, then the judgment is also free, and 
moves continuously to opine concerning le~ 
cality and distance. J t i 


teness, or number in objects of sense, _ 


is ra dgment proceeding upon the feeling of 
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different or successive touch, or resistance 
felt eine having we 
location, Pied y- t 
may be received in various ways ; but the 
power of judging concerning the feeling of 
separateness, is, the fingers of the soul. In 
ays ae gravity and acuteness -s 
upon the comparative length of the 
Fleatione in different tones, and conse- 
quently upen the comparative multiplicity 
of thé pulsations. In grave tones, the pul- 
satidns are large and few ; in acute tones, 
they are short and many. Therefore ” 
perception of musical proportions in sound. 
1s from the powers of judging concerning 
rateness, for these are the meanggby 
which the mind judges of the proportional 
quantity of pulsations in different tones, 
and discriminates the changes of vibration. 
If red be the colour which is gravest, or 
largest in the parts, and if the other six 
Colouts diminish from it, im “harmonical 
proportions, the proportions of colours must 
be also perceived according to the mind’s 
power of distinguishing separateness, but 
applied to a different feeling,” 

This marks out the difference of the 

tions of opinion from modes of 
single feeling, such as all internal con- 
sciousness, abstract vision of ideal form, 
touch, and emotions of contemplative 
love. It is also adapted to. shew how 
opinion, as being a mode of the mind’s 
voluntary action, should have a con- 
nection with the self-love and passions 
of human nature. The remainder of 
this Essay relates to the will and to the 
modes of personal feeling. 

** And in proceeding to consider the 
kinds of active movement which are found 
in human nature, it is evident that the 
nearest to contemplative sentiment are those 
kinds of action which refer to the ideal and 
oe ewer And, first, stedfastness of will 

} the relation of the mind’s active power to 
one ent form ; for the nature of the 
mind has not stedfastness in itself, and on- 
ly attains.to it by the union of its particu. 
lar power with fixed idea. And justice is 
the relation of action to equality of idea. 
But these modes of action are essentiall 
different from the sentiment of h whi 
is the love of the ideal, beyond the limits 
of the mind’s existence. The contempla- 
tive love of idea may easily be discrimina- 
ted from the internal sentiment of justice 
and stedfastness of will. 

| And, in passing from these to the feel- 
ing of self-love, another difference is easi- 

ived ; for self-love is pleasure in 

ing the internal nature of the mind’s 
moveable power as such, and not as relative 
i therefore, cannot be 


to. idea. 
called & sentiment, in the same manner as 


justics or stedfastness of will; for it does 





not imply the preference of any. thing, tothe. 
internal feeling of individual. being. When, 
the obscure internal nature of themind’spar. 
ticular being is contrasted with the know. 


ledge of fixed idea, the mind then perceives 


the dissimilarity between its own moveable 
being, and those permanent relations which 
cannot be altered. And this contrariety ig 
felt as the source of intermediate pain, 
through which, alone, such contrariety cam: 
be reconciled. But, when the mind dig. 
joins itself from idea, the nature: of its: 
power is then changed from intellectual 
stedfastness, into the mere power of. parti. 
cular being. Self-love is a feeling relating, 
tothe whole of individual being ; but pride 
is like the spine or back of the soul: and 
the horse may be considered as the symbol 
of pride, or the strength of particular be- 
ing, made to be ridden upon, and controul- 
ed by reason and conformity to idea. 

** As the desite of approbation reconciles 
and unites the active power of different in- 
dividuals, it produces, between them, a 
feeling of amity and mutual pleasure. But 
this is unlike contemplative love or attrac- 
tion, in which the mind feels other exist- 
ences, as drawing opposite to itself ; for the 
desire of approbation makes other exist- 
ences be felt as collateral : And vanity has 
no objective vision, or sense of objective 
beauty ; but seeks only for correspondence. 
of internal feeling as to moveable power. 
If pride be the spine or back of the soul, 
the desire of approbation is as the ribs; 
and dogs which join in the chase, and 
strain their speed in the same course, may 
be considered as the symbols of social va« 
nity, or community of feeling as to action. 
The woltish tendency of the desire of ap- 
probation, is always manifested sooner or 
later, when mankind are excited to act 
much together, according to their natural. 
passions. ‘This affection also gives rise td 
an interchange of thought in society, which 
is not through the medium of intellectual 
form, but according to community of na- 
tural feeling, which is the source of cor- 
rupt modes of expression. 

“In pride, the internal nature of active 
power is felt as single. In the desire of 
approbation it is felt as separate and colla- 
teral. But there is also caution, which is 
a sort of conception of the nature of con- 
trary power. It is a double feeling, like 
judgment ; and, if judgment be the hands 
of the soul, caution is like the pressure of 
the arms against the sides, producing the 
feeling of contrary power, and tending to 
repress the outgoing force of the mind. The 
desire of approbation or concurrence, is the 
intermediate feeling between pride and cau- 
tion, and conciliates the mind to the active 
power of separate being, which would other- 
wise be contrary.” : 

One of the most remarkable things 
in the above quotations is the reference 
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different sentiments to different 
of the human form. The forms 
the animals #fentioned as symboli- 
of the different relations which the 
ind is capable of having to other ex- 
istences, a more varied exempli- 
ation of the same principle. 
_ «This Essay is well fitted toremind per- 
sons of. reflection, of the importance of 
the love of the ideal, as contrasted with 
opinion, both in philosophy and the arts. 
Without a continual reference to per- 
manent and abstract relations, there 
can be no dignity or purity of style in 
the arts ; and the productions of artists 
must dwindle, (as we see them do at 
present, ) into mere appeals to sympa- 
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thetic feeling in the spectator ; or aim 
at giving his:mind something to do, by 
exciting an activity of t t with re~ 
gard to the subject ited. These 
are ways of affecting the mind without 
shewing. 2 paecan of the beauti- 
ful, and without causing any thing: to 
be scen by the intellect,: The want of 
the love of the ideal.in y is 
still worse, for it changes metaphysi- 
cal speculation into @ temporary exer» 
cise of mental aetivity, without eon- 
viction. The unchangeable, is- the 
measure and test by which the qua- 
aioe of changeable being ‘are mestens 
stood. 





PHILOSOPHY OF SELF. 


“ Cursed be that selfish gnome that chill’d the soul 
Of cynic Swift, and narrow Rochefoucault ;— 

I hate that name, since first, in early youth, 

I lit upon that book of too much truth,— 

Pored o’er its page, and half in vain would try 

To prove each damning principle a lie,” &c. 


It is very remarkable that the philo- 
sophy which, by its empire over a shal- 
low and weak-headed nation, was en- 
abled to destroy thrones and altars,— 
every principle of human and divine 
right, and at length itself, commenced 
its career with the position, that self 
was the first and sole spring,—the pri- 
mum mobile of human action. Wary 
and insidious, its first attack was upon 
those merely speculative opinions, the 
destruction of which could excite no 
alarm ; and when the power of ridicule 
and paradox were so far successful, the 
next steps were obvious and easy,—to 
réligion and politics. Nor was it a diffi- 
cult matter to persuade him, who had 
been first convinced of the utter worth- 
lessness of himself and his motives, 
that the tenets and establishments of 
religion and government were no bet- 
ter 


It is astonishing with what slight 
but effectual efforts this mighty pro- 
stration of moral ideas was brought 
about. There was no grand system,— 
no digested plan,—no chain of reason- 
Ing,. nor concatenation of solid and 
overpowering thought to produce it. 
Here a courtier doubted, there assert- 
ed ;—a libertine sneered, and another 
epigrammatized. To pile up a fabric 
was beyond their capacity ; each set 
himself mself about his own house, and 


undermined.the neighbour that over- 


shadowed him. Tickled by the desire 
of novelty, rather than excited by the 
oye of fut, they dived after 

oxes and propositions, to make sport 
withal, and. vetiteed them single and 
unsupported, each of their speculations 
contained in the limits of three lines. 
With one good point their asthmatic 
reason was contented,— 


** To be sententious first, then sage, their 


aim, 
For shallow thoughts look wise in apop- 
thegm.”” 


Nothing could be more convenient 
for the lazy, yet ambitious thinkers, 
than this s/yle coupé of French philo- 
sophy. It carries an air of decision, 
ex officio, as it were, that is most im- 
posing ; and, under the pretence of con- 
ciseness, takes care to explain as little 
as possible. Its mode of reasoning is 
the most impudent and antilogical that 
can be conceived,—supposing on 
as a fair representative of the human 
race, and taking one’s own feelings for 
universal laws. If one half of the pro- 
position be true, it completely answers 
the precept-monger’s intentions, for, 
with the world, one quarter of inge- 
nuity will outweigh three quarters of 
falsehood. And, by denying the exist- 
ence of all honesty and generous mo- 
tive, this Proteus of argument has ‘a 
last retreat from confutation, by hint- 











38 Philosophy of Self: 
pe rte a 1s ‘may 

proper to e, ate true 
converts to the opi ion in their hearts, 


To youth, no doctrines can be more 
fascinating, or more pernicious. The 
smattering of French, that is'so early 
and universally acquired, opens at once 
‘to the inquisitive stripling these con- 
venient tomes of philosophy. The 
dittle volume of the ‘‘ Maxims,” soon 
falls into the hands of one addicted 
to and few books he will 
ever meet with, can produce such a 
sensible revolution in the tone of sen- 
timent and feeling. Its forms 
an era in the life of thought; “and 
many a man looks back with regret 
from the age of seared and worn-out 
feeling, to the time, when these too- 
wise precepts undermined his natural 
hopes and yearnings, and cancelled the 
happiest years of his existence, by con- 
verting him into a premature man of 
the world. But the formation of a 
sound moral feeling is not the work of 
a moment; the conviction of reason, 
however forcible and conclusive, fails 
to produce it ; and men argue in vain, 
that would cram principles down our 
throats. The mind, however shallow 
and servile, is intrinsically independ- 
ent, and will be its own lawgiver. 
However ruled by, and stooping to the 

of others, these must become 
naturalized, and its own, by being felt, 
ere they become erected into actuating 
motives. A moral principle must be 
awakened and developed, not intruded ; 
and those sudden revulsions, which 
are produced by vanity, by the love of 
contrariety, or singularity, do but dis- 
organize,—serving to obliterate, under 
the pretence of tracing charactersanew. 

There is much difference between 
_erecting and destroying, and between 
the requisites for each. Erudition, 
judgment, and intensity of thought, 
aretherare products even of genius and 
time ; but ridicule and paradox are 
the =o of a minute,—natural im- 
pulses that require no preparative, but 
an object to be pcb ne upen. They 
are the natural employments of an idle 
and flippant mind, whose utmost exer- 
tion extends but to the smart repartee, 

_or whimsical crotchet. There is no la- 
- bour required ; they have but. to fol- 
_low their nature, and consult their hu- 
_mour, and hence often attain a felicity 
of conception and expression, that 

a whole sorites of - 

mentation. But a philosophy, like 


CJuly, 
- of self, he —_ so called,’ that 
supported by such weapons, leaves 
nothing established : it is inge 
calculated to overturn, without the 
— either of existing itself, or of 
substituting another. For no principle 
can stand and become permanent, 
is not a feeling ; and this is the nega. 
tion of all feeling. It founds a li 
and fleeting existence in discussion 
intellectual warfare: by having overs 
come, or by being neglected, it ceases 
to exist, and leaves a most uncomforts 
able vacuum,—a total ebb of thought; 


* And gone is the sweet idle tongue of the 
rill 

The strehin is dried up, and the pebbles 
are still.’ 


It may seem a dangerous, but it is 
not altogether a false sentiment, that 
bad principles are better than none. 
Consistency is the true sublime in mo- 
ral conduct, and fixed principles, of 
any kind, and in any being, command 
respect and admiration. But mere ne- 
gations are no principles; they take 
no hold, and they struggle to usurp 
the place of those, on which they de- 
pend, and which when they destroy, 
they necessarily annihilate themselves. 
Such are all those precocious and ephe- 
meral sects, which, by the dint of pa- 
radox and contradiction, have started 
up, and become giants in an hour. Of 
these, the foremost (at least to such as 
me, who care not for church or state, 
and argue but with mine own feelings) 
is the Philosophy of Self. 

The founder, or nominal founder of 
this system, was not, as might be sup- 
posed, a daring sceptic or profound 
speculator,—he was simply a courtier 
and a beau—one who thought merely 
to speak, and struck out novelties to 
relieve the ennui of conversation. He 
was a ladies’ philosopher, and discuss- 
ed the topics of the toilet and the heart 
with singular felicity ; the fair were his 
school, and the boudoir his porch. He 
fell in with the Epicurean and languid 
humour of his time and country, be- 
came the moral legislator of the beau 
monde, and destroyed the existing ge- 
nerous laws of the heart,—as Mun- 
chausen overcame the wolf,—by turn- 
ning them inside out. And all this 
was done by the way of amusement. 
The life of Rochefoucault gave the lie 
to his doctrine ; and the deifier of self 
was an ardent friend and enthusiastic 
lover. But folks received that as stet- 
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ling, which he himself meant but for 
tinsel ; they saw not wit, but reason in 
it, and theory was converted. into prac- 
tice. The empire of raillery was ac- 
knowledged and acquiesced in,;—sar- 
easm was allowed to.parry accusation, 


. and point to be an answer to proof. 


Then came the dynasty of epigrams, 
from whence to that of denunciation 
and proscription was a short stride. 
- No topic could be more convenient 
or delightful to the female spavans and 
their male followers, than this inge- 
nious babble about famour, l'amour 
, le ceur, et Tesprit. Each of 
these unfortunate terms were in their 
turn viewed and reviewed—asserted at 
the same time of a thousand different 
and incongruous things—split and tor- 
tured into shadows. It is worth while 
to look for the explications of /’esprit 
in Girard’s synonimes, to form an idea 
of the sufferings of that unlucky sub- 
stantive. For my part, puzzled at first 
to know what it was, I was puzzled at 
last to discover what it was not. The 
ladies, with all due deference, play the 
yery deuce with words, when they 
geome to talk philosophy. They are so 
refined in sentiment, and their per- 
eeptions admit of so many shades, that 
-the Chinese themselyes would be per- 
plexed to supply them with expres- 
sions : four-and-twenty letters can ne- 
yer stand them. 
: Our neighbours, upon the whole, 


Philosophy of Self. 


re -to@ sacial -fpr. philosophy,—thein 
ts —— in the channe] of cohver+ 
sation, a ving pe a : 
ba reply to relieve and et them 
on theirjourney again. Thought 
has not been the exercise of their mind, 
but its diversion ; and with the excep 
tion of Montesquieu, whose tesselated 
system manifests, the joiner’s work, 
with which it was put together, there 
is scarce an example in. their literature 
of a body of reasoning. ‘They do not 
understand, and cannot. follow those 
speculations, whose link and clue is 
feeling,—in which multifarious sub- 
jects are blended together by the glow- 
ing power of eloquence and imagina- 
tion. Hence, by the French literati of 
the present day, De Staél atid Chateau~ 
briand are disowned as compatriots ; 
—they are not French in spirit, and 
the deviation is not to be forgiven, To 
illustrate writing by speech, they. were 
too much soliloquizers for the gossip- 
ing spirit of their nation, who, Seon 
ing to the v idea, set down ever 
one for mad, who mutters with himself. 
They were besides the assertors of feel- 
ing, and cast off the pedantic trammels 
of the old school. ‘To say no more of 
either at present, each of whom merits 
a volume ef such ill-spun criticism as 
I could bestow, they oyerturned the 
philosophy of self, 
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CHAPTER IV, 
THE CRIES OP EDINBURGH. 


- Attoure to mak ye readers more howsum and attent, we promit faithfullie to writ na 
thing in this werk but allanerlie sik thing as bene maist patent and knawin to ws, othir be 
our awin exact deligence and industrye, or ellis be rehers of otheris rycht trew and faith. 
fal auctouris. And thairfore gif this our werk be found plesand to the reders, we sall 
writ sum othir tym mair largelie of othir materis, baith to thair eruditioun and ir, 


No person in the bealthy possession 
of his seven senses (as we say in Scot- 
fand) can have travelled through Edin- 
burgh, without having been struck 
with the noises made by the itinerant 
therchants who expose their goods for 
sale in the streets. To me it has many 
@ time been a source of much amuse- 
ment to listen to their varied notes as 
I passed along ; and as I have acquired 
the: habit. (a necessary requisite for 
those , ee obliged in courtesy to 

ou. IX, ; 


Bellenden’s Translation of Boect, 


listen to common-place prosers) of 
closing the orifices of my ears, or at 
least shutting up the doors of my at- 
tention, on every noise but that which 
T wish to hear, the singularity of the 
sounds from this source has nm un- 
der the cognizance of my perceptive 
powers with redoubled force. Though 

rhaps not in such variety as those of 

ndon, where «¥en cat’s meat and 
dog's meat forms an article of civic 
commerce, yet wis I do‘ not ery 
: . “ 3D. 3 
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Edinburgh, as are tech y 
termed, the ish genius for the 


7 

combination of ‘‘ sweet sounds” is as 
evident to the observer of taste, as is 
the superiority of the simple music of 
their pathetic ballads to the heartless 
ditties of the sister country. This mu- 
sical taste, however, it must be con- 
fessed, has not always gone hand in 
hand with the improved ocmppaby 
of modern times ; and violations of its 
rules age unfrequently be obser- 
ved, in the almost total change of the 
substantive word, which in common 
writing stands for the articles thus ex- 
to sale. For instance, would an 
Fnslishman ever be able to make out, 
that Fyne Pirri-aroes was meant as a 
tion for the sale of potatoes ; 
that thee er the sale of 
fresh oysters ; that Soor Mulk typified 
that most healthy beverage, butter- 
milk ; or that Youk Saan betokened 
that the crier dealt in that truly Scots 
Se yellow sand? But this 
sacrifice of sense to sound is not pecu- 
liar to the humble individuals who 
call their little merchandise for sale in 
the streets. I have heard singers, and 
those too who were highly commend- 
ed as such, mar a very beautiful air 
by their imperfect enunciation of the 
still more beautiful words, and thus, 
in place of their supporting one ano- 
ther, have made Music s te and 
strangle her poor sister Poetry out- 
right. Were I a coroner, and this mat- 
ter to be brought officially before me, 
I think I should feel warranted in re- 
commending the jury to bring it in as 
a case of wilful murder, committed by 
the said singers upon the body of the 

said Mrs Poetry. 
To those who remember Edinburgh 
twenty-five years ago, (for to such dis- 
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ee. 
= iod does my recollection exi 
tend, ) it is unnecessary to mention’ the 
changes which have taken place, both 
in the manners and in the accommo. 
dation of the inhabitants, since that 
iod. Even the Cries, though little 
dent on the fluctuations of fa. 
shion, have suffered some change, but 
little in comparison of that which has 
fallen upon less stable distinctions. 
well recollect the period when butter. 
milk and butter were chiefly brought 
to town by the farm-lasses in barrels, 
on panniers, one on each side ofa horse, 
and the blooming damsel sitting be- 
tween, calling out as she passed along 
the streets, Soor Mulk, u chappin an’ 
a jaw for a bawbee! But this neces- 
sary accompaniment to parritch is now 
almost universally brought to Edin- 
burgh in carts, and the sale is confined 
to the male ntry. The Risers, 
Groserts, and Reeforts,* of that pe- 
riod have also changed their names for 
the more genteel, but less characteris- 
tic ones of currants, gooseberries, and 
radishes ; though the generic cry of 
Bonny berries, twa dips and a wallop, 
is still frequently heard among those 
more ancient damsels, who ex in 
their seasons the produce of the gar- 
dens surrounding the Scottish capital. 
The Cut-throat and Lunnun-candy of 
former days have given place, in a great 
measure, to Lick and Gibraltar rock’; 
but I am not fully satisfied that itis 
for the interest of my friend James 
Brown of the Lick and Gib House, to 
refrain from selling the same commo- 
dity to his young customers under two 
different names. But this is his affair. 
The cry of Caller Herrin, so often 
to be heard in the streets of Edin- 
burgh, is the only one I recollect of 
which has been taken notice of bya 
person calculated to do justice to its 





* The numberless French terms in the Scottish language, but most of which are now 


confined to the humblest walks of life, prove the ancient intercoyrse of the two nations. 
As above, Reefort is Raifert, and Grosert is Groscille, Fr. Succer, in a very common, 
Edinburgh cry, is the French sucre; dentylion is dent-de-lion ; a raven or corby is 
corbeau. A douce man or a dur chield require no explanation. A number of German 
words are also common in the current dialect of the peasantry: as fremd, strange ; /ehre, 
doctrine, instruction ; geist, ghost, or spirit; stern, star; hals, the neck ; tochter, 
daughter ; and stange, a pole, or stake, practically used in.Scotland, till lately, for 
drunken wives, or unfai husbands, who were obliged to make public compensation 
to the moral feelings of the by riding the stang. But one of the most 
characteristic words I know of in the language is dowp, which, as I cannot trace its root 
to any other tongue, must necessarily have sprung up in our own doric dialect. A doup 
0” candle, or a well pay’d doup, are as different from the gross terms which other nations 
emplpy to signify the same thing, as the language of Paradise must have been from the 


forms of speech employed in the Fish-market. 
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musical cadences. It forms the sub- 
ject of a very characteristic air by m 
very worthy friend, Mr Nathaniel 
Gow, to whose family Scottish music 
is so much indebted, I hope I shall 
be excused for recommending to his 
scientific attention a few more of our 
national and melodious cries. I my- 
self may, at some future period, trans- 
mit to Mr Ephraim Rust, the secre- 
tary of that moss-grown institution, 
the Society of Antiquaries, a long me- 
moir on the subject, which may add 
something, if it do nothing more, to 
“their lumber of ten thousand years.” 
Whae'll buy neeps ?—neeps lilce suc- 
cre !—whae'll buy neeps ?—is one of 
our most regular and common cries in 
the evenings of the beginning of sum- 
mer. NVeeps, it may be remarked, is 
the common abbreviation for turnips, 
which, when young, are presented as 
a supper-dish at table, without dress- 
ing. Corstorphine cream, or the coagu- 
lam of fresh butter-milk, was formerly 
a frequent cry in the streets of Edin- 
burgh ; and when sweetened with su- 
and. flavoured, there were few 
ings more palatable. But the taste 
for Corstorphine cream seems now on 
the decline, and a countrywoman with 
a wooden er on her head, calling 
-out the sale of this summer luxury, 
will soon, I am afraid, be aceounted a 
rarity in the streets of this ancient ca- 
pital. Whae'll hae my curds and green 
whey, isstill occasionally heard ;though, 
since the disappearance of the Staig, 
@ masculine woman, with a pail on 
her head, who, some years ago, cried 
this palatable refection in very capital 
Style, it is not frequent. 
'_ The Edinburgh races give annually 
Tise to a very singular cry. ‘The lists 
of the horses to run being printed, are 
hawked — = nary and at the 
racing-ground, by numberless person- 
ages of all prego have hitherto 
kept up with much fidelity the imme- 
morial chaunt: “ Here you have a list of 
all the names of the noblemen and. 
tlemen, riders and riders’ livery, who is 
to run over the sands of Leith this day, 
Sor his Majesty's purse of a hundred 
guineas o’ value.” A gaudy purse, de- 
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corated with ribbons, on the of a 
flaion the eae 4 
was carried in meg a civic of- 
ficer, attended by drum on fife, from 
the Cross of Edinburgh to the Stand 
at Leith, where it was ited du- 
ring the race. A crowd of boys always 
attended to witness the splendour of 
the envied purse, and mimic races 


were at this time run for papes,* in 
imitation purses, by all the school- 
boys in Edinburgh. 

Whae'll buy my dainty paunches ? 
is a cry which, th h formerly very 
common, is now totally extinct. Paun~ 
ches, it may be n to state, form 


rt of the intestines of black cattle ; 
ut, though this is the case, it must 
not be supposed that the women who 
cried this dainty meant to dispose of 
their own abdominal viscera in any 
shape. The establishment of the Clytery 
Market making it n for the 
paunches to be now cleaned and sold 
there, eng ponent theitinerant deal- 
ers in this commodity ; but the ar~ 
ticle itself may still occasionally be seen 
at supper, of the appearance of a stew- 
ed shamoy-skin, and under the well- 
known denomination of tripe. 

Whae'll hae my e and beans— 
hot and warm ! is the next cry which 
I shall notice. This cry commences in 
the beginning of November, and in its 
periodical return is as regular as that 
of the cuckoo, which ushers in the 

ring about the neighbourhood of 
Edinburg - Whether ‘hot pease and 
beans had any » connection 
with the sitting of the Scottish Courts 
in former times, have been unable to 
discover ; but, from the criers of the 
one, and the other eommencing busi- 
ness for winter at the same time, it is 
not an improbable sp ition that the 
lawyers’ clerks of former days may 
have warmed their fingers and their 
mouths ye a bawbee’s prcrer her mag 
flatulent legumen. Hot pyes ge- 
nerally to commence being sold about 
the same time, and probably for'a si- 
milar reason. The chief oF for 
this savoury article was in the High 
Street. They were carried by men in 
covered baskets ; and the attention of 





" Papes are cherry-stones, which are collected with care by the boys, and furnish 
them with numberless sources of amusement. My heart still warms when I see the lit- 
tle fellows counting them from their bags by, castles ; and many a time when I pass the 

i companies playing at the ring, have I felt inclined to borrow a prapper, 
es 


and try a shot for auld langsyn 
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those fond of dog-mutton was called 
to the bearer by the tinkling of a small 
bell, and the ejaculation at intervals of 
Hot pyes—fine hot pyes—smoking hot ! 
But ‘the catablish ment of preshops 
where the lieges can wash down these 
viands with London porter from the 
butt, have now almost extinguished 
the raee of these wandering cook+ 
shops. 

Salt is brought to town in wicker 
baskets or cree/s from Fisherrow, and 
even farther, on the backs of women, 
who arrive in Edinburgh early every 
morning, after a journey of six or eight 
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July 
miles, and call their commodity 
the streets in the wa iene eel 
Whae'll buy saat ?— Whae'll hae bonny 
shore-dulse ? is cried to nearly the 
same tune, by women likewise, who 
pick this unpalatable food from. the 
rocks on the neighbouring shores a¢ 
ebb-tide. Rock partens and fine prawng 
are also called by women. ; 
The next cry in my arrangement ig 
that of brown pigs ; but as the very 
sound or sight of these luxurious words 
creates ati additional flow of saliva in 
the mouth, pigs must be the head-dish 
of another chapter. , 





CHAPTER V. 


I was at tlie fishmarket, Mary, and it was real curious to see the fish, haddocks, and 
cods, and tiirbots, as dead as a door-nail ; 


Though the women said they were living, 


and that, preserve us! they were offering, 


not skate and flounders, but men’s lives, for sale : 
And crabs and lobsters, such creatures! with many feet, covered with shells, and 
snapping their thumbs in spite were they ; 
wonder what mistress is to do with them ;—one is like a spider, but bigger, and the 


other is an overgrown sea-flea. 


Poetical Epistle from Christian to her sister Mary 


Brown pigs were formerly carried to 
town in creels, and sold by women, 
calling: out, Buy brown mgs. But 
these pig-wives dre now seldom seen, 
this commoditybeing atpresent brought 
in larger quantities, and_exposed to 
sale in carts. It may perhaps be ne- 

to mention, for the behoof of 
untrayelled Englishmen, that brown 
pigs do not mean in Edinburgh ani- 
mals of the sow tribe. These are call- 
ed swine, or more characteristically, 
whies ; and the sound which in 
England would suggest to the stomach 
the most pleasing associations, beto- 
kens to the mind of a Scotsman only 
the most rude species of earthen-ware, 
manufactured at theneighbouring yor 
teries. - All storie~ware in Scotland, it 
may be farther remarked, is known by 
the generic detiomination of pigs. 
Moreover, it may not be out of place 
here to mention, for the benefit of 
cockney readers, that yelfow sand, cried 
in the streets under the strange name 
of Youk saan, isnotan ediblesubstance, 
but is used by housewives of the old 
school for the purpose of cleaning stone- 
floors and stairs. 

Whae ll hae caller oost ? i. e. who will 
have fresh oysters? is cried in every 
mouth the ame of which Edinburg ~ 

» estreets of Edin 
The hell voices of the fish-women, 


who carry this delicate viand on theit 
backs in creels and skulls, may, in the 
quietude of a winter evening, be heard 
at the distance of miles. The sound, I 
am credibly informed, even reaches the 
ears of the inhabitants of the lands of 
Canaan. Lest my veracity as an, im- 
partial observer should be called in 
uestion, however, I beg to mention, 
that I here mean not the Jewish Ca- 
naan, but the Canaan of the Gutter- 
bloods of Edinburgh—the grounds to 
the south of the city so named, where 
a number of snug boxes attest the taste 
of the inhabitants for country retire 
ment, and the pleasures of rustication, 
The fish-women, or ofith-winet, who 
frequent the Edinburgh market are a 
singular race of beings. Some of them 
come from a great distance, but the 
eater part from the villages of New- 
aven and Fisherrow, from whence 
they arrive heavily laden every morn 
ing ; and after selling their fish in the 
market, or calling it through the streets 
for the greater part of the day, returh 
home in the evening with their empl 
creelsandskullsupon their backs. Th 
costume is also singular; a 
handkerchief tied over their cap and 
under their chin ; a sailor's jacket, and 
ample folds of many-coloured petti+ 
coats, the labyrintlis of which, as I 
never traced , 80 F shall not ven« 
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to describe, ered up rotnd 
Retr middle for : eer of 
walking. As to the weight they are 
able ro A it has been: conjectured 
that a common-council man, or six 
Cockney poets, would not forman over- 
load for these picturesque Amazons. 
Ye fish-wives of Newhaven, not for- 
getting those of Fisherrow and Preston- 
s, as ye form asociety by yourselves, 
and are unlike every other species of 
human beings with whom I am ac- 
quainted—ye deserve, and ye shall 
have, a separate chapter of my work, 
dedieated to you alone! 

Wall-cresses and water purpie, which 
are gathered by women from the neigh- 
bouring ditches and sold as a spring 
sallad, are two well-known aquatic 
plants, and are perhaps equally good 
for Scottish stomachs as those of more 
expensive cultivation. Gude Findhorn 
speldings are dried haddocks, large 
quantities of which are annually im- 
ported by the fishermen of Aberdeen 
and neighbourhood. They are eaten as 
they are received without further <lress- 
ing. Fine ripe cherries, twal and ane to 
the mens, are to be met with, tied on a 
stick in a very inviting manner for 


children, at the corner of every street 


during the short time that this fruit is 
in season.— Strawberries are plentiful 
and excellent. 

Penny-cakes and parliament, snaps, 
and ginger tablet, figs, and raisins, 
have ceased to be sold in the streets; 
but the boys know still where to find 
the shops where these tempting cates 
are to be sold. Fine juniper berries, 
the picking and selling of which af- 
forded employment toa few old women 
in the beginning of winter, are now 
only to be found in the apothecaries’ 
shops. Souter’s clods, I may here add, 
are nowalmost unknown among the ba- 
kers, though formerly never was there 
a species of bread better calculated for 
trying the teeth and staying the hun- 
ger of a High School eallant. Hot 
dumplings, however, have lately been 
called through the streets by one in- 
dividual ; but the name evidently shews 
that this luxury is to be considered as 
an importation from the south. 

Of the cries not above mentioned, 
the list is not perhaps great. Knives to 


grind; Bellowses to mend, and Si ! 
sweep ! tno liarities 
of niotied ¢ ad the Bocie for the Sup. 
pression of Begging, and the Asylum 
for the Blind, have silenced many mu~ 
sical voices, which formerly sounded 
in the bye-lanes to the burden of Mind 
a puir lassie! and, Leddies and gentles 
men, if ye please gie a ha’ penny toa puir 
blind ba pe es eho *y 

I cannot conclude this chapter with- 
out expressing a wish, that some mem-~ 
ber of that respectable association, 
whose pu is to preserve “ duld 
nick-nackets,” would. procure aceounts 
of the Scots worthies, who have died 
within the last thirty years in Edin- 
burgh, and who may justly claim a 
place in their Transactions, on account 
of the notoriety of their public charace 
ters. In the hope that this hint will 


‘not be overlooked, I beg to suggest, 


that a memoir of the late celebrated 
Mr James Duff, commonly known b 
the name of Jamie or Bailie Duff, 
would be acceptable to the public ; one 
of Madam or Lizzy Bowzie, would sell 
an edition of a quarto. Aneedotes of 
the Daft Laird, who went about the 
streets with a parcel of walking sticks, 
on the tops p Ayer a cut faces 
representin: celebrated personages 
of that diy and anecdotes of vay 
Napcrowns, a respectable gentleman, 
whose ees J easure it was to nap 
the heads of the youngsters of these 
times with a thimble on his finger, 
and who rewarded the little sufferers 
with a snap, would be an table 
service to those who were bo 
at that period. Bowling Jobn, Puddin 
Lizzie, Daft Tam o’ the 

Drunken Charlie Stewart the tailor, 
Daft Lady Watt, Tup Yule, Young 
Lambs to Sell, John Dhu of the town- 
guard, Big Samuel and Geordy Cran 
stoun, might furnish incidental notices 
of no common interest; and were no 
other purpose to be served, the record 
would at least help to ascertain the 
fact, of there being fewer harmless 
mad people ini Edinburgh at present 
than formerly,—or, that now the in- 
habitants of this ancient city, being all 
equally foolish, such aberrations of 
reason have ceased to be remarked as 
uncommon. 


Notes and Illustrations to Chapter V. 
Bailie Duff.—Some account of this notable magistrate may be found in that verit- 
able history, published under the name of ‘“* Guy Mannering.” The same admirable 
historian of Scottish manners has given, in “‘ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” an excellent 
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of our reverend silver-hair’d friend, who held the office of outer- 
the Old Tolbooth ; and if I mistake not, some incidental notices of the celebrated x, 
Dhu, that eminent preserver of the public peace, and terror of the bickerers of former 
da: 
‘Madam Bowzie had in her day been a beauty—was seduced by a duke, and cast off 
for a fairer face. Her reason partially fled, and she afterwards wandered the streets, 
This is an epitome of the history of many a beauty, but one so common, that it ceases 
to be noticed. In my early days Madam was a very old woman, who went about in 
rags. She however left, it is said, to her heirs (for she was respectably connected) up. 
-wards of £500. 

Bowling John long sat at the Old Corn-Market, now removed, with his pins and 
bowls, crying, 7'wo or through, now, boys, two or through ! and afterwards removed to 
the Earthen Mound. Of his future fate I confess myself to be ignorant. 

Pudding Lizzie kept a change-house at Jock’s Lodge, which was much frequented 
by a certain class of citizens, on account of the unrivalled excellence of Lizzie’s intestj. 
nal cookery. 

Daft Ton 0” the Meadows was a poor idiot, whose home was the Charity Work. 
house, and who frequently shared the school-boys’ lunch as they passed his haunts in 
going to their tasks. 

' Drunken Charlie Stewart was for many years a well-known character in Edinburgh. 
e had been owt in the forty-five, with his unfortunate name-sake, and had been wound. 
in the head at the battle of Culloden. Charlie ever afterwards was apt to forget him. 
when he got (what was a very frequent occurrence) a drappy, and was in the inya. 
iable habit, when in that state, of attacking every red-coat he met, and speaking and 
ing treason. Charlie, however, never was further punished for these high misdemean- 
y an occasional confinement in the Town Guard-house, and finished his life 
ble occupation of a tailor. — 

Daft Waitt walked the streets, tawdrily dressed in the habiliments of a former 
age, and with a fan in her hand. She was — harmless, and stopped with the ut. 
most nature to give a pin to the little imps who constantly interrupted her walks, 
crying, Eh, Lady Watt, will ye gie us a prin ? Whether she was ‘* crazed with care, 
cross’d in hopeless love,” I w not; but she never begged, and had the appearance 


a better days. 

Tup Yule was an old man, who inhabited a cottage on the south bank of the Nor- 
now removed, and kept a cab! en there. He was a cow-feeder, and car- 
od milk about in pitchers; but was sadly tormented by the boys pulling the tails of 
his coat, and ering, ont Tup Yule !—Poor Yule, in one of those King’s birth-da 
mobs, where the military was called in, about 1795 or 1796, was sadly cut in the cheek 
by the sabre of a dragoon, as he was passing peaceably along with his pitchers, and it 
is believed died soon after. 

Young Lambs to sell was a conspicuous character a the boys and girls of the last 
age, (now fathers and mothers,) by his basket of lambs and their cotton fieeces, and his 
— inations, aided by the adroit twirling of a stick round his fingers, and his 

and easy gait. ; 

Geordy Cranstoun was long a welcome guest at the Mason Lodges of Edinburgh, on 
account of his talents for si . . He was a singular little being; and when after his 

i ies his organs of locometien liad ceased to obey the will, he was frequently, 
for the humour of the thing, carried home to his lodgi in-a porter’s creel. Poor 
Geordie, going home one evening in this singular vehicle, had the misfortune to tum- 
ble from the ereel in going up or down a stair, and died soon after. 

Big Samuel, a gigantic Highlander, has been accurately figured by Kay in a print, 
where, for the sake of contrast, he is put alongside of the portraiture of friend Geordy. 
The same artist has preserved representations of most of the other worthies mentioned 
above; and occasional notices of the same personages, may, I have no doubt, be found 
in that valuable book (as old Micah calls it) the Scots Magazine. 

Rowsting Jacks and Toasting Forks, according to the same authority, died in Octo- 
1818, at the advanced age of 102. 
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CHAPTER Vie 
Being the Chapter of Accidents. 


Did you ever hear one Richard Short’s history ?+ 
If you didn’t, I’ll tell it you now. 
Essay on the Emotions*which produce Laughter, 


‘ raveLLers, whether by land or 
sea, are liable to many little accidents. 
Those that have happened to myself 
in my laborious excursions through 
the Scottish capital, have not been few 
in number ; and for the instruction of 
future travellers, I here set down one 
or two of them. 


Accident the First. 


Not very long ago, I put my lit- 
tle packet inside a stage-coach for Dal- 
keith ; but being rather before the 
hour, I sauntered along the pavement 
till the coachman had finished his 

ill in the cellar called the coach-of- 
' fice. On retracing my steps, the coach 

seemed to be still in the same place, 
though I had taken at least five mi- 
nutes to my saunter—adjusted my 
watch by the clock of St Giles,—but- 
toned my coat—and unrolled a six- 
pence from my paper of small change 
to give to the coachman, when we 
should arrive at our destination. Quite 
impatient at there being no signal for 
going on, I returned to the cellar, call- 
ed out to the man to make haste, and 
the door of the vehicle being open, 
lea up and took my seat. To 
while away my impatience, I pulled 
out a volume of Don Quixotte (I 
never travel without one,) from my 
pocket, and began to study this learn- 
ed publication with such earnestness, 
that in spite of the entrance of two 
passengers,—in spite of the ruts of 
Prince's Street, and the smoke of the 
distillery at Bell’s Mills, I never lift- 
ed up my head till the coach stopped 
at Mutton-hole, for the honest man 
the coachman to get another dram. 
Having come by this time to the crisis 
of a My capital joke, I could not 
refrain from throwing myself back, 
laughing more heartily than decorous- 
ly, and rubbing my esos in perfect 
ecstasy. On observing now, for the 
first time, that there was company 
with me, and in bringing myself again 
to the balance of composure, I unfor- 
tunately planted my foot on the toe of 


a fat gen sitting opposite, who 


by John Emery, Esq. 


immediately awaked me ‘from my re- 
Hpcar by t " iS yee a ** Gude 
Lord !”—* our on, sir,” 
said I, “ I did not o Lens I 
only reply was a significant grunt. 

I now perceived to my cost, that I 
had been driven north when I meant 
to have been drawn to the south ; and 
that I was on the road to the Queens- 
ferry, while my razors, fishing-rod, 
clean shirt, and botanical box, were 
on their travels to Dalkeith. 

As it was of little use to make com- 
plaints for what could not now be re- 
medied, I leapt out of the machine, and 
having gently remonstrated with the 
coachman for taking me so much out 
of my road, I determined to walk back 
again the three miles to Edinburgh. 
I got little thanks, however, from 
coachy for my forbearance, and have 2 


_great notion, that in future 1 shall be 


obliged to learn’ to swear, to rate the 
fellows like a gentleman ; for I was 
scarcely out of the vehicle, when, point- 
ing to his head, he remarked to an out- 
side passenger, that “ the gentleman 
was surely no very wise.” “ It was 
na like a body in their sound senses,” 
was the reply. “ An it may be, he’s 
daft wi’ lair, puir man,” said a bare- 
headed servant girl, whe eame to at- 
tend the stopping of the coach, “ for 

e see he has a buke in his hand, and 

e’s laughing till himsel !” 

Accident the Second. 


Another misadventure which befel 
me in my ae through Edin- 
burgh, was the. following :—I had 
spent some two or three days in walk- 
ing through the more ancient parts of 
the city, for the purpose of 
the many inscriptions which are 
over the doors of the older houses, and 
on that morning had made a sketch of 
the house of John Knox,—taken a 
drawing of the Roman sculpture at the 
Netherbow,—and was in the act of 
copying an inscription above a door in 
Blackfriars’ W , when onasudden,a 
girl who her head out, instantly 
withdrew, crying, “‘ Eh, mither, here's 
9 
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a man taking down my father’s name 
in a book !”—* Ye’re father’s name, 
lassie,” grumbled out another voice ; 
* it'll be for some new tax, nae doubt. 
Deel’s in them a’, they'll no let poor 
folk live belive ; but I'll gie him some- 
thing for his pains !’—— With that, O 
reader! she threw full in my face and 

my clothes, the whole contents 
of an earthen vessel, of a roundish 
shape,* which she held jin her hand, 
ps 2 any ** Tak that to your morn- 
in’!”—I was almost stunned with 
the unexpected shower; and as re- 
monstrance seemed vain, and as the 
neighbours were beginning to. assem- 
ble at the noise, I retreated down the 
wynd as hastily as I could, to avoid 
the contents of a hundred such uten- 
sils, which were ready to be emptied 
from above on the head of a reputed 
member of that detested association. I 
can have a new jacket from my tailor ; 
Mr Armstrong will furnish me with 
another hat, upon paying-the accus- 
tomed price; but what, O Public! 
will compensate thee for the loss of in- 
ae m9 which you might have read 
without danger ; or thee, O Antiquaries 
of Scotland, for the learned observa- 
tions I should have made upon them ? 
My old jacket and hat, partially clean- 
ed, (for to purify them totally was im- 
possible,) may, if not sold, be still 
seen in that varied and vast repository 
of old clothes, St Mary’s Wynd. 


Accident the Third. 


Another circumstance which vexed 
me not a little, and which aoppenes 
very lately, perhaps deserves to be re- 

ed in this chapter of travellers’ ac~ 
cidents. I had anges into the Grey 
friars’ Church-yard one evening, for 
want of something better to do, and 
unaware that the gates required to be 
shut by a certain hour, I had pored 
= meeenent on oe stone, 
i my watch it was half-past nine 
o'clock. Thinking it then time to re- 
tire homewards, I walked gaily along 
the road, persuading myself that it was 
better for me to be alive and in health, 
than lying even under the most costly 
of the monuments that met my view, 
when to my mortification I found 
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Cvaly, 
the door was locked, and doubly bars 
red. Though [ am not generally subs 
ject to terror, I could not think of 
spending the night among my present 
company with any sort of com 

I ran as fast as I could to the other 
gate,—but it likewise was shut ;— 
peeped into the lodge where the uten- 
silsof the grave-diggers were deposited 
to see if any body was there,—but t' 
were all gone. Two rusty fowling- 
pieces (and their appearance gave me 
no comfort) stood inside the window, 
intended, I presumed, to arm the peo- 
ple who watch the remains of the de« 
ceased citizens. I was now in terrible 
alarm, and saw little prospect of any 
other alternative, than dying of terror 
when the midnight hour should -re- 
lease the perturbed spirits of murder- 
ers from their charnel houses, or of 
being shot by the guards of the dead 
as an unknown intruder on their pe- 
culiar vocation of resurrection-men. I 
attempted to cross the graves to get up 
the wall by the help of the attached mo- 
numents ; but fear almost deprived m 
muscles of their power, and I tumbl 
half a dozen times over the hillocks in 
my attempt to get forward. | at last, 
however, succeeded ; got hold of a very 
civil good-natured cherub on the mar- 
tyrs’ tomb—raised myself by placing @ 
foot on the shoulder of a stone angel 
-~and poked my bare head (for my hat 
had fallen off’) over the wall which di- 
vides the church-yard from the Can- 
dlemaker-row, calling out loudly for 
assistance. A penny ad of children, who 
were playing on the empty carts ar- 
fame? ai the bottom of the pall, were 
arrested in their game at my voice, and 
looking up, and seeing nothing but @ 
head pee; ing over the wall, leaped 
from the machines in terror, calling 
out, “Eh! there’s bluidy Mackingie!” 
Their vociferations, assisted by my 
own, soon drew a crowd to the spot; 
the little imps grew bolder by the pre- 
sence of so many of their elders, and 
prevented = appeals to their com- 
passion from being heard by singing in 
chorus, 


Bluidy Mackingie, come out if ye daurys, 
Lift sneck, and draw the bar! : 





® To those who are curious in the investigation of the furniture of the ancients, I 
beg to recommend the learned Memoir on the Chamber-vases of the Greeks and Ro- 


mans, lately published in the Transactions 


the Antiquarian Society. Little think 


Cas yplagitllsts of casa tb Qansealep tart aegenes Gay panini destined. 
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Some of the le from the windows 
in the te street, however, had 


perceived my unfortunate situation ; 
and while the porters and passengers 
were wondering, without attempting 
to give any assistance, whether I was 
a dead man come to life again,—the 

jutor of an anatomist,—the man 
that was last hanged,—or bloody Mac- 
kingie himself,—had the compassion 
to send for Mr Morthéad the Record- 
er, who speedily came with the keys 
of this dismal abode, and freed mé 
from all er of that night 
meeting with the three stone sisters 
walking round the church ;—Major 
Weir's cane taking its midnight ex- 
cursion,—or of seeing the said bloody 
Mackingie peeping out of his prison- 
house with a red night-cap on his 
head. 


Accident the Fourth. 


The last adventure I shall at present 
set forth, and it is one which, to most 
people, would seem a most flattering 
tribute to personal vanity, was my once 
being taken for a nobleman—nothing 
less than a peer of the realm. I was 
walking one day in the Meadows, when 
a gentleman whom I met accosted me 
with a very low bow,—uncovered his 
powdered prominence to do me obei- 
sance,—and in the blandest accents of 
respectful homage, hoped my Lordship 
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was quite well. I stared at the honest 
gentleman, to see whether he were se- 
rious in his address—presumed (for I 
would not positively say I was not a 
Lord) that he was certainly mistaken ; 
while he, on the other hand, put on 
his hat, asked my pardon (which was 
instantly granted) for having taken 
me for Lord —— ; and we parted, he 
looking back at the personage whom, 
if Nature had made Lords, had cer- 
tainly been one,—and I turning occa- 
sionally round to take another at 
the man, whose penetration raised me 
to a situation which I feel perfectly 
confident I could fill with great satis- 
faction to myself, if not with advan- 
tage to my country.* 

The moral of this chapter is not very 
flattering to human ride or to human 
distinctions. I was thought “ not very 
wise,” for studying and laughing at 
the most instructive and amusing book 
in the world ;—half-drowned in at- 
tempting to qualify myself for a cor- 
responding member of the Institute of 
France, under the abhorred name of a 
tax-gatherer ; and terrified a whole 
street under the appearance of “ Bloody 
Mackingie.” That a nobleman should 
be thought to resemble either or all of 
these personages, will, I am afraid, not 
be taken as a compliment byany mem- 
sat of the present peerage of Scot-~ 

iG. 





THE FATAL REPAST. 


We had been nearly five weeks at sea, 
when the captain found, by a nautical 
observation, that we were within one 
hundred and thirty miles of the north 
side of Jamaica. Favourable winds and 
smooth seas had hitherto been our con- 
stant attendants, and every thing on 
board conspired to render the confine- 
ment and monotony of a long voyage 
less annoying than they usually are. 
The cabin passengers consisted of Ma- 
jor and Mrs L——, a new-married 
couple ; Miss P——, sister to the lat- 


ter; Mr D——, a young Irishman, 
and myself. Our captain was a man 
of pleasing manners and liberal ideas, 
an: formed an important acquisition 
to our » by joining in all its re- 
ania pad ‘iording every facility 
to the indulgence of them. Much of 
our time was spent in conversation, 
and in walking on deck ; and when the 
dews of evening obliged us to descend 
to the cabin, the captain would often 
entertain us with a relation of the va- 
rious dangers which he and other per- 





+1 have heard that the King is to honour the capital of Scotland with a visit, and I 

it may be true. Without trusting more than need be to omens and presentiments, 

T should not be surprised, in that,event, to see my name in the next year’s roll of 
freeholders, under the title of ‘‘ Sir Christopher Columbus, of that ilk, Baronet ;” or, 
passing that intermediate link of nobility, at being introduced to the Upper House, by 
the style and title of “ Baron Columbus, of Columbia.” But these are matters between 


his Majesty and myself. 
Vo1. IX. 
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wane chad encountered at nanan fetal, 
with great gravity, some prevail- 
ing superstitions of sailors. 

Although he possessed more general 
information than usually falls to the 
lot of sea-faring persons, his mind was 
tinctured with some of their weak- 
nesses and prejudices. The ladies of 
our party had a great taste for natural 
history, and wished to obtain specimens 
of all the most interesting kinds of sea- 
birds. They had several times request- 
ed the captain to shoot one of Mother 
Carey’s chickens, that they might take 
a drawing from it ; however, he al- 
ways declined doing so, but never gave 
any satisfactory reason for his unwil- 
lingness to oblige them in this respect. 
At last, Mr D killed two of the 
birds, after having several times miss- 
ed whole flocks of them. The captain 
seemed very much startled when he 
saw the animals drop on the waves— 
** Will you have the goodness to let 
down the boat to pick up the game ?” 
said Mr D——. “ Yes, sir,” replied 
he, ‘‘ if you'll go off in her, and never 
return on board this vessel—Here is a 
serious business—Be assured we have 
not seen thé end of it.” He then walk- 
ed away without offering to give any 
orders about lowering the boat ; and 
the seamen, who witnessed the trans- 
action, looked as if they would not 
have obeyed him had he even done so. 

Though we saw no land, every thing 
proved that we were in the West India 
seas. The sky had, within a few days, 
begun to assume a more dazzling as- 

, and long ranges of conical shaped 
clouds floated along the horizon. Land 
birds, with beautiful plumage, often 
hovered round the vessel, and we some- 
times fancied we could discover a ve- 
getable fragrance in the breezes that 
swelled our sails. 

One delightful clear morning, when 
we were in hourly expectation of ma- 
king the iand, some dolphin appeared 
astern. As the weather was very mo- 
derate, the captain proposed that we 
should fish for them ; and a great many 
hooks were immediately baited for that 

urpose by the seamen. We caught 





uantities of dolphin, and of an- 
other kind of fish, and put the whole 
into the hands of the steward, with 
orders that part should be dressed for 
dinner, and part distributed among the 


crew. 
When the dinner-hour arrived, we 
all assembled in thg cabin, in high spi- 


‘The Fatal Repast. 





CSuly, 
SenLend-wh down, smile It being 
t e’s day, the captain, who: 
on itngichmeams bea ontenal tain 
thing should be provided and 
in the most sumptuous style, and the 
steward had done full justice to his dis 
rections. We made the wines, which 
were exquisite and abundant, circulate 
rapidly, and every glass increased our 
galety and good humour, while the in. 
fluence of our mirth rendered the las 
dies additionally amusing and anima. 
ted. The captain remarked, that as 
there were two clarinet-players among 
the crew, we ought to have a dance 
upon the quarter-deck at sunset. This 
roposal was received with much de- 
ight, particularly by the females of 
our party; and the captain had just 
told the servant in waiting to bid the 
musicians prepare themselves, when 
the mate entered the cabin, and said, 
that the man at the helm had dropped 
down. almost senseless, and that an- 
other of .the,crew was so ill that he 
could scarcely speak. 

The captain, on receiving this infor. 
mation, grew very pale, and seemed at 
a loss what toreply. At last, he start- 
ed from his chair, and hurried up the 
gangway. Our mirth ceased in a mo- 
ment, though none of us appeared to 
know why ; but the minds af all were 
evidently occupied by what they had 
just heard, and Major L remark 
ed, with a faultering voice, that sea- 
men were very liable to be taken sud- 
denly ill in hot climates. 

After a little time, we sent the ser- 
vant to inquire what was going for- 
ward upon deck. He returned imme- 
diately, and informed us that the two 
sailors were worse, and that a third had 
just been attacked in the same way. 
He had scarcely said these words, when 
Mrs L gave a shriek, and cried out 
that her sister had fainted away. This 
added to our confusion and alarm; 
and the major and Mr D. trembled so 
much, that they were hardly able to 
convey the young lady to her state- 
room. 

All conversation was now at an end, 
and no one uttered a word till Mrs 
L—— returned from her sister’s “ 
ment. While we were inquiring how 
the latter was, the captain entered the 
cabin in a state of great agitation. 
“This is a dreadful business,” said 
he “ The fact is—it is my ants to tell 
you—I fear we are all poisoned by the 
fish we have ate—One of the erew died 
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are dangerously 

» «Poisoned ! my God! Do you say 
so? Must we all die ?” exclaimed Mrs 
L——, dropping on her knees. ““ What 
is to be done?” cried the major dis- 
tractedly ; “ are there no means of 
counteracting it?”—‘* None that I 
know of,” returned the captain. “ All 
remedies are vain. The poison is al- 
ways fatal, except—but I begin to feel 
its effects—support me—can this be 
imagination?” He staggered to one 
side, and would have fuilen upon the 
floor, had not I assisted him. Mrs 
L——, notwithstanding his apparent 
insensibility, clung to his arm, crying 
out, in a tone of despair, ‘‘ Is there no 
help—no pity—no one to save us?” 

then fainted away on her hus- 
band’s bosom, who, turning to me, 
said, with quivering lips, “‘ You area 
happy man ; you have nothing to em- 
bitter your last moments—Oh, Provi- 
dence! was I permitted to escape so 
many dangers, merely that I might 
suffer this misery ?” 

Mrs L—— soon regained her senses, 
and I endeavoured to calim her agita- 
tion by remarking, that we might pos- 
sibly escape the fatal influence of the 
poison, as some constitutions were not 
so easily affected by it as others. ‘ Is 
there then a little hope ?” she exclaim- 
ed. ‘ Oh! God grant it may be so! 
How dreadful to die in the midst of 
the ocean, far from friends and home, 
and then to be thrown into the deep !” 
—* There is one thing,” said the cap- 
tain, faintly, “‘ I was going to tell you, 
that—but this sensation—I mean a 
remedy.””—‘‘ Speak on,” cried the ma- 
i in breathless suspence. ‘‘ It may 

ve a chance of saving you,” conti- 
nued the former ; “‘ you must imme- 
diately” ——He gave a deep sigh, and 
dropped his head upon his shoulder, 
apparently unable to utter a word 
more. “Qh, this is the worst of all!” 
cried Mrs L—— in agony ; ‘“ he was 
on the point of telling us how to coun- 
teract the effects of the poison—Was 
it heavenly mercy that deprived him 
of the power of speech? Can it be called. 
mercy ?”+‘‘ Hush, hush! you rave,” 
returned her husband. “ We have 
anly to be resigned now—Let us at 
least die together.” 

- The crew had dined about-an hour 
and a half before us, and consequent- 
ly felt the effects of the poison much 
earlier than we did. Every one, how- 


ly, in a state of quiet despair. ; 

" : tively but little af- 
fected, and ‘ore employed my- 
self in assisting others until. they 
seemed to be past all relief, and then 
sat down, anticipating the horrid con- 
sequences which would result. from 
the death of the whole ship’s com- 


ny. 
P While thus occupied, I heard the 
steersman call out, ‘* Taken all aback 
here.” A voice, which I knew to be 
the mate’s, immediately answered, 
‘© Well, aud what’s that tous? Put 
her before the wind, and let her go 
where she pleases.” I soon perceived, 
by the rushing of the water, that there 
was a great increase in the velocity of 
the ship’s progress, and went upon 
deck to ascertain the cause. 

I found the mate stretched upon the 
top of the companion, and addressed 
him, but he made no reply. The man: 
at the helm was tying a rope roundithe 
tiller, and told me he had become:so 
blind and dizzy, that he could neither 
steer, nor see the compass, and would 
therefore fix the rudder in such a man< 
ner, as would keep the ship's head: as 
near the wind as possible. On going 
forward to the bows, I found the crew 
lying motionless in every direction. 
They were either insensible of the 
dangerous situation in which our ves- 
sel was, or totally indifferent to it ; 
and all my representations on this 
head failed to draw forth an intelligi- 
ble remark from any of them. Our 
ship carried a great deal of canvas, 
the lower studding sails being up, for 
we had enjoyeda gentle breeze direct~ 
ly a-stern, before the wind headed us 
in the way already mentioned. 

About an hour after sunset, almost 
every person on board seemed to have 
become worse. I alone retained my 
senses unimpaired. The wind now 
blew very fresh, and we went through 
the water at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. The night looked oe and 
turbulent. The sky. was covered with 
large fleeces of broken clouds, and the 
stars flashed. angrily through them, as 
they were wildly hurried along by the 





ship. Nothing could be heard above 
or below deck, but the dashing of the 
surges, and the moanings of the wind. 
All the people on board were to me 
the same as dead ; and I was tossed 
about, in the vast expanse of waters, 
without a companion or fellow-suffer- 
er. I knew not what might be my 
fate, or where I should be carried, ‘The 
vessel, as it careered along the raging 
deep, uncontrolled by human hands, 
seemed under the guidance of a relent- 
less demon, to whose caprices its ill- 
fated crew had been mysteriously con- 
signed by some superior power. 

I with dread lest we should 
strike upon rocks, or run ashore, and 
often imagined that.the clouds which 
bordered the horizon were the black 
cliffs of some desolate coast. At last, 
I distinctly saw a light at some dis- 
tance—I anticipated instant destruc- 
tion—I grew irresolute whether to re- 
main upon deck, and face death, or to 
wait for it below. I soon discovered a 
ehip a little way a-head—I instinctive- 

ran to the helm, and loosed the rope 

tied the tiller, which at once 
bounded back, and knocked me over. 
A horrible crashing, and loud cries, 
mow broke upon my ear, and I saw 
that we had got entangled with another 
vessel. But the velocity with which 
we swept along, rendered our extrica- 
tion instantaneous ; and, on looking 
ere I mpl without -* bowsprit, 
ing arly am e waves, 
and heard the rattling pr > ar woe and 
a tumult of voices. But, after a little 
time, nothing was se by 
the eye or by the ear. My situation 
— doubly horrible, when I re- 
ted that I had just been within call 
of human creatures, who might have 
saved and assisted all on board, had 
not an evil destiny hurried us along, 
and made us the means of injuring 
those who alone were capable of afford- 
ing us relief. 

About midnight, our fore-top-mast 
gave way, and fell upon deck with a 
tremendous noise. The ship immedi- 
ately swung round, and began to la- 


bour in a terrible manner, while seve- 
ral waves broke over her successively. 

I had just resolved to descend the 
gang-way for shelter, when a white 





CJalyy 
figure rushed past me with a wild 
shriek, and sprung overboard. I saw 
it struggling among the billows, and 
tossing about its arms di yy 
but had no means of affording it any 
assistance. I watched it for some time, 
and observed its convulsive motions 
gradually grow more feeble; but its 
form soon became undistinguishable 
amidst the foam of the bursting waves: 
The darkness prevented me from dis- 
covering who had thus committed 
himself to the deep, in a moment of 
madness, and I felt a strong repug- 
nance at attempting to ascertain it, and 
rather wished that it might have been 
some spectre, or the offspring of my 
—, imagination, than a human © 
ing. 

As the sea continued to break over 

the vessel, I went down to the eabin, 
after having closely shut the gang-way 
doors and companion. Total darkness 
prevailed below. I addressed the cap-~ 
tain and all my fellow passengers by 
name, but received no reply from any 
of them, though I sometimes fancied I 
heard moans and quick breathing, 
when the tumult of waters without 
happened to subside a little. But I 
thought that it was perhaps imagina~ 
tion, and that they were probably all 
dead. I began to catch for breath, 
and felt as it I had been immured in 
a large coffin along with a number of 
corpses, and was doomed to linger out 
life beside them. The sea beat against 
the vessel with a noise like that of ar- 
tillery, and the crashing of the bul- 
warks, driven in by its violence, gave 
startling proof of the danger that 
threatened us. Having several times 
been dashed against the cabin walls 
by the violent pitching of the ship, 
I groped for my bed, and lay down 
in it, and, notwithstanding the hor- 
rors that surrounded me, gradually 
dropped asleep. 
When I awaked, I perceived, by the 
sun-beams that shone through the 
sky-light, that the morning was far 
advanced. The ship rolled violently 
at intervals, but the noise of winds and 
waves had altogether ceased. I got 
up hastily, and almost dreaded to look 
round, lest I should find my worst 
anticipations concerning my compa- 
nions too fatally realized. 

I immediately discovered the cap- 


tain lying on one side of the — 
uite 5 ite him was Major 
Cason ’ see sith the floor, and 
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grasping firml the handle of the door that it seemed as if we were consigning 
of his wife's Sultatont. He had, I our departed’ co ions to a heaven 
suppose, in a moment of agony, wish- as resplendent ‘as that above us. There 


ed to take ‘farewell of the partner of 
his heart, but had been unable to get 
beyond the spot where he now lay. 
He looked like a dying man, and Mrs 
L——, who sat beside him, seemed to 
be exhausted with grief and terror. 
She tried to speak several times, and 
at last succeeded in informing me that 
her sister was better. I could not dis- 
cover Mr D—— any where, and there- 
fore concluded that he was the person 
who had leaped overboard the prece- 


ing night. 
rs one upon deck, I found that 
every thing wore a new aspect. The 
sky was dazzling and cloudless, and 
not the faintest breath of wind could 
be felt. ‘The sea had a beautiful bright 
n colour, and was calm as a small 
Faw except when an occasional swell 
rolled from that quarter in which the 
wind had been the preceding night; and 
the water wasso clear, that I saw to the 
bottom, and even distinguished little 
fishes sporting around the keel of our 

vessel. ; 

Four of the seamen were dead, but 
the mate and the remaining three had 
so far recovered, as to be able to walk 
across the deck. The ship was almost 
in a disabled state. Part of the wreck 
of the fore-top-mast lay upon her bows, 
and the rigging and sails of the main- 
mast had suffered much injury. The 
mate told me, that the soundings, and 
almost every thing else, proved we 
were on the Bahama banks, though 
he had not yet ascertained on what 
& of them we lay, and consequent- 
= not say whether we had much 

nce of soon falling in with any 
"Th 1 
e day passed gloomily. We re- 
po — cloud that rose upon the 
orizon as the fore-runner of a breeze, 
which we above all things feared to 
encounter. Much of our time was em- 
a som in preparing for the painful 
ut necessary duty of interring the 
dead. The carpenter soon got ready a 
sufficient number of boards, to each of 
which we bound one of the corpses, 
and also weights enough to make it 
sink to the bottom. 

About ten at night, we began to 
cominit the bodies to the deep. A 
dead calm had’ prevailed the whole 
day, and not a cloud obscured the sky. 
The sea. reflected the star's so distinctly, 


was an awful solemnity, alike in the 
scene and in our situation. I read the 
funeral service, and then we dro 

the corpses overboard, one after an- 
other. The sea sparkled around each, 
as its sullen plunge announced that 
the waters were closing over it, and 
they all slowly and successively de- 
scended to the bottom, cavélojeh ina 
ghastly glimmering brightness, which 
enabled us to trace their progress 
through the motionless deep. When 
these last offices of respect were per- 
formed, we retired in silence to dif 
ferent parts of the ship. 

About midnight, the mate ordered 
the men to put down our anchor, 
which, till then, they had not been 
able to accomplish. They likewise 
managed to furl most of the sails, and 
we went to bed, under the consoling 
idea, that though a breeze did spring 
up, our moorings would enable us to 
weather it without any risk. 

I was roused early next morning by 
a confused noise upon deck. When I 
got there, I found the men gazing in- 
tently over the side of the ship, and 
inquired if our anchor held — 
“* Ay, ay,” returned one of them, 
‘* rather faster than we want it.” On 
approaching the bulwarks, .ad look- 
ing down, I perceived, to my horror 
and astonishment, all the corpses lyin 
at the bottom of the sea, as if they ha 
just been dropt into it. We could 
even distinguish their features glim- 
mering confusedly through the super- 
incumbent mass of ocean. A large 
block happened to fall overboard, and 
the agitation which it occasioned in 
the sea produced an apparent augmen- 
tation of their number, and a horrible 
distortion of their limbs and counte- 
nances. A hundred corpses seemed 
to start up and struggle wildly to- 
gether, and then gradually to vanish 
among the eddying waters, as they 
subsided into a state of calmness. 

We were now exempted from the 
ravages and actual presence of death, 
but his form haunted us without in- 
termission. We hardly dared to look 
over the ship’s side, lest our eyes should 
encounter the ghastly features of some 
one who had formerly been a com- 
ern and at whose funeral rites we 
aad_recently assisted. The seamen 
began to murmur among themselves, 
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saying that we would never be able to a place whereon can rest. 
leave the spot where we then were, soles of their feet, ti get my 
and that our vessel would rot away as Lord Almighty to release them from 


fast:as the dead bodies that lay be- 
neath it. 
In the evening, a strong breeze 
g up, and filled us with hopes 
that some vessel would soon come in 
sight, and afford us relief. At sunset, 
the mate was giving directions 
about. the watch, one of the seamen 
cried out, “‘ Thanked be God, there 
they are.” And the otherran up to him, 
saying, “‘ Where, where?” He point- 
toa flock of Mother Carey’s chickens 
that had just appeared astern, and be- 
gan to count how many there were of 
em. I inquired what was the mat- 
ter, and the mate replied, ‘‘ Why, 
only that we've seen the worst, that’s 
all, master. I’ve a notion we'll fall 
in with a sail before twenty hours 


are ”—‘* Have you any particular 
vende for thinking so?” said I. “ To 
be sure I have,” returned he ; “aren’t 
them there birds the spirits of those 
brave fellows we threw overboard last 
night? I knew we never would be able 
to quit this place till they made their 
appearance above water. However, I’m 
not quite sure how it may go with us 
yet,’’ continued he, looking anxiously 
astern ; “ they stay rather long about 
our ship.”—‘ I have always under- 
stood,”’ said I, ‘‘ that these birds indi- 
cate bad.weather, or some unfortunate 
event, and this appears to me to be 


true.”—*‘ Ay, ay, replied he, “ they. 


say experience teaches fools, and I have 
found it so; there was a time when I 
did not believe that these creatures 
were any thing but common birds, but 
now I know another story—Oh I’ve 
witnessed such strange things !—Isn’t 
it reasonable to suppose, that these lit- 
tle creatures, having once been such as 
we are, should feel a sort of triendli- 
ness towards a ship’s crew, and wish 
to give warning when bad weather ur 
bad fortune is a-head, that every man 
may be prepared for the worst?”—‘‘ Do 
conceive,” said I, ‘‘ that any people 

t seamen are ever changed into the 
birds we have been talking of?” —*‘ No, 
for certain not,” answered the mate ; 
“and none but the sailors that are 
drowned, or thrown overboard after 
death. While in the form of Carey’s 
chickens, they undergo a sort of < 
gatory, and are punished for their 
sins. They fly about the wide ocean, 
far gat of sight of land, and never find 


their bondage and take them te him. 
self.” 

Next morning I was awakened by 
the joyful intelligence that a schooner. 
was in sight, and that she had hoisted 
her flag in answer to our signals. She 
bore down upon us with a good wind, 
and in about an hour hove to, and 
spoke us. When we had. informed 
them of our unhappy situation, the 
captain ordered the boat to be lowered, 
and came on board of our vessel, with 
three of his crew. He was a thick, 
short, dark-complexioned man, and 
his language and accent discovered 
him to be a native of the southern 
States of America. The mate immedi- 
ately proceeded to detail minutely all 
that happened us, but our visitor paid 
very little attention to the narrative, 
and soon interrupted it, by asking of 
what our cargo consisted. Having been, 
satisfied on this point, he said, “ Sees 
ing as how things stand, I conclude 
you'll be keen for getting into. some 
port.”—** Yes, that of course is our, 
earnest wish,” replied the mate, ‘‘ and 
we hope to be able by your assistance 
to accomplish it.’—‘‘ Ay, we must 
all assist one another,” returned the 
captain—** Well, I was just calcula 
ting, that your plan would be to run 
into New Providence—I’m bound for 
St Thomas’s, and you can’t expect 
that I should turn about, and. go 
right back with you—neither that I 
should let you have any of my sea- 
men, for I'll not be able to make 
a good trade unless I get slick into 
port. Now I have three niger slaves 
on board of me,—curse them, they 
don’t know much about sea-matters, 
and are as lazy as hell, but keep 
flogging them, mister,—keep flogging 
them J] say,—by which means, you 
will make them serve your ends. Well, 
as I was saying, I will let you have 
them blacks to help you, if you'll buy 
them of me at a fair price, and pay it 
down in hard cash.”—‘¢ This propo 
sal,” said the mate, “ sounds strange 
enough to a British seaman ;—and how 
much do you ask for your slayes?”— 
“* T can’t let them gounder three hun- 
dred dollars each,” replied the eaptain ; 
** I guess they would fetch more.in St 
Thomas's, for they’re prime I swear.” 


—* Why, there isn’t that sum of money 
on board ‘this vessel, that I know. of, 























answered the mate; and though I 
could pay it myself, I’m sure the own- 
ers never would agree to indemnify me. 
I-thought you would have afforded us 

assistance without asking any 
thing in return,—a British sailor would 
have done so at least.” —‘* Well, I vow 
you are a strange man," said the cap- 
tain. “ Isn’t it fair that I should get 
something for my nigers, and for the 
chance I’ll run of spoiling my trade at 
St Thomas’s, by making myself short 


of men? But we sha’nt split about a_ 


small matter, and I'll lessen the price 
by twenty dollars a-head.”—“ It -is 
out of the question, sir,” cried the 
mate, “I have no money.”—‘* Oh 
there’s no harm done,” returned the 
captain, “ we can’t trade, that’s all. Get 
ready the boat, boys—I guess your men 
will soon get smart again, and then, 
if the weather holds moderate, you'll 
reach port with the greatest of ease.” 
—“ You surely do not mean to leave 
us in this barbarous way?” cried I ; 
“the owners of this vessel would, I 
am confident, pay any sum rather than 
that we should perish through your 
inhumanity.” —“ Well, mister, I’ve got 
owners too,” replied he, ‘‘ and my busi- 
ness is to make a good voyage for them. 
Markets are pretty changeable just 
now, and it won’t do to spend time 
talking about humanity—money’s the 
word with me.” 

Having said this, he leaped into the 
boat, and ordered his men to row to- 
wards His own vessel. Whenever they 
got on board, they squared their top- 
sail, and bore away, and. were soon 
eut of the reach of our voices. We 
looked at one another for a little time 
with:an expression of quiet despair, and 
then the seamen began to pour forth 
a torrent of invectives, and abuse, 
against the heartless and avaricious 
shipmaster who had inhumanly de- 
serted us. Major L and his wife, 
being in the cabin below, heard all 
that passed. When the captain first 
came on board, they were filled with 
rapture, thinking that we would cer- 
tainly be delivered from the perils and 
difficulties that environed us ; but as 
the conversation proceeded, their _— 
gradually diminished, and the conclu- 
sion of it, made Mrs L—— give way to 
a flood of tears, in which I found her 
indulging when I went below. 

The mate now endeavoured to en- 
courage the seamen to exertion. They 
cleared away the wreck of the fore-top- 
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aon a Na nee hitherto encumbered 
e , and. put a sort of jury- 
mast in its mae euinbieh they loaed 
two ety these things. were 
accompli » We got up our moorings, 
and laid our ph for New Provi- 
dence. The mate had fortunately been 
upon the Bahama seas before, and was 
aware of the difficulties he would have 
to encounter in navigating them. The 
weather continued moderate, and after 
two days of agitating suspense, we 
made Exuma Island, and cast anchor 
near its shore. 

The arrival of our vessel, and all 
the circumstances connected with this 
event, were soon made known upon the 
island ; and a gentleman, who resided 
on his plantation, sent to request our 
company at his house. We gladly ac- 
cepted his hospitable offers, and imme~ 
diately went ashore. 

Those only who have been at sea, 
can conceive the delight which the ap- 
pearance of trees and verdurous fields 
—the odours of fruits and flowers—and 
the sensations of security and freedom 
that arise from treading on the earth, 
produce in the mind, at the termina- 
tion of a long voyage. Every step we 
took, sienat ay addition vi- 
gour into our limbs. Our host met 
us at the door of his mansion, and im- 
mediately introduced us to his wife and 
family, and likewise to several persons 
who were visitors at the time. We 
were ushered into an airy hall ; the 
window-curtains of which had just 
been sprinkled with water and the 
juice of limes. The odour of the 
fruit, and the coolness produced by the 
evaporation of the fluid, exerted a most 
tranquillizing influence upon the mind, 
and made the distressing seenes I had 
recently witnessed pass from my re- 
membrance like a dream. We were 
soon conducted into another apart- 
ment, where an elegant banquet, and 
a tasteful variety of the most exquisite 
wines, awaited us. Here we continued 
till evening, and then returned to the 
hall. From its windows, we beheld 
the setting sun, curtained by volumes 
of gloriously-coloured clouds, and shed~ 
ding a dazzling radiance upon the sea, 
which stretched in stillness to the 
horizon. Our vessel lay at a lit- 
tle distance ; and when a small wave 
happened to break upon her side, she 
seemed, for a moment, to be encircled 
with s. The dews had just begun 
to fall, and that composing stillness, 





44 
which, in tropical climates, pervades 
all nature at such a time, was undis- 
turbed by the slightest murmur of any 
kind. Two young ladies sat down to 
a harp and a piano, and a gentleman 
accompanied them upon the flute. The 
harmony was perfected by the rich 
gushing voice of one of the females of 
our party ; and the flushed cheeks, and 
trembling eyelids of the charming Ba- 
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[Suly, 
hamians, shewed that the music affect. 
ed their hearts, as much as it delight. 
Sina de alhtwanheiel 

n the night was ad we 
retired to sleep—lulled by the plea- 
sing consciousness of being secure from 
those misfortunes and dangers, to the 
invasions of which we had of late been 


so cruelly exposed. 





ON THE PROBABLE INFLUENCE OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION ON 
THE CHARACTER AND SITUATION OF SEAMEN. 


No. I. 
*¢ On Sundays, divine service was invariably performed, and a sermon read on board 


of both ships ; the prayer appointed to be daily used at sea being altered so as to 
it to the service in which we were engaged, the success which had hitherto attended our 


-efforts, and the 
by the men to 


uliar circumstances under which we were placed. The attention paid 
eir religious duties, was such as to reflect on them the highest credit, 


and tended in no small degree to the preservation of that regularity and good conduct, 
Sor which, with very few exceptions, they were invariably distinguished.” 


Few subjects could, we should think, 
come at any time before English read- 
ers, recommended to their attention by 
80 many claims and associations, as an 
inquiry into the present situation and 
character of British seamen, and the 
degree in which it may be rationally 
anticipated that both will be ameliora- 
ted, by the communication to them of 
those advantages of moral and religious 
instruction, the attempt to disseminate 
which, among all classes of society, is 
the honourable distinction of the age 
in which we live. Their intrinsic va- 
lue, as one of these classes, is well 
known, and highly appreciated by the 
prudent and politic. Speaking of the 
men only, and without reference to 
their officers, the conscientious should 
remember, that having been for the 
most part impressed into the service of 
their country, in as far as they can be 
considered victims at all, they are the 
unwilling victims of her temporal in- 
terests. The gay must love a light- 
heartedness kindred to their own, and 
which, in them, danger and difficulty 
are found only momentarily to damp. 
Their almost infantine simplicity on 
some points, and openness to external 
impressionsonall, should rouse in their 
favour the kindly and compassionate 
feelings of the benevolent. While even 
the coldest and most frivolous might 
be expected to feel some emotion of at 
least curiosity, when offered authen- 
tic iculars respecting a race of men 
unlike every other,—who do not even 
resemble themselves at different pe- 
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riods of their diversified existence ; but 
seem to change their whole character, 
as they pass, with each concluding voy- 
age, from the extreme of constraint 
to the most unbounded licence, or from 
circumstances of any sort favourable to 
the developement of their good quali- 
ties, to others which call forth chiefly 
their bad. 

Such an inquiry too would seem par- 
ticularly calculated to be useful at the 
present moment, when exaggeration is 
the foible of the day, and a latitude is 
admitted, particularly in speculations 
of this sort, neither founded, we must 
be allowed to think, in reason nor 
experience. Moral and religious in- 
struction is not merely considered asa 
most excellent means for the attain- 
ment of certain definite ends, but its 
very name is employed as a sword by 
which to cut every Gordian knot in po- 
litical disquisition. Now, we are far 
from wishing to underrate its value; 
but we are assured that delusion is un- 
favourable to every good cause, chiefly 
because it is penetrated by some, and 
must therefore be sometimes suspected 
by all. On the present occasion, it will 
not be denied us, we believe, that the 
human mind, in this resembling inert 
matter, will not, in the main, be oper- 
ated on per saltum :—whatever the ex- 
ternal impulse impressed on it, the ef- 
fect is progressive according to the cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed, and 
the nature of its own constitution, the 


medium along which its simple per- 
ceptions are conveyed, till they become 
13 
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ples of feeling or of action. On 
Ber hd; ete ra 
ience ich to infer, 
ner tonal and religious instruction is 
t in its operation from this com- 
mon Le to which other agencies are 
submitted ; on the contrary, whatever 
opinion we may entertain of individual 
cases of conversion, in general its suc- 
cess is found to be squared pretty ex- 
actly by the favourable or unfavoura- 
ble circumstances of the case in which 
it is applied. Surely, then, in specula- 
ting for the future on this success, it 
were wise to take these always into 
some consideration, particularly in a 
ment in which, as shall present- 
ly be shewn, they are more uniform in 
dete nature, and more authoritative in 
their influence, than perhaps in any 
other. And that is an acceptable ser- 
vice to the common cause which tends 
to unveil them in a case where the 
knowledge ot’ them is necessarily limit- 
ed to a few individuals, themselves 
long subjected to their sway, and con- 
sequently, in some degree, unconscious 
of their operation ; and leaves them in 
every one’s hands to appreciate as he 
is able or disposed. 

Impressed with these ideas, and our~ 
selves taking a warm interest in the 
subject, although our estimate of it is 
a sober one, we had almost approached 
it in our last Number, when analyzing 
the proceedings and results of the late 
North-west expedition ; and had, at 
one time, marked, with this view, the 
passage in Captain Parry's Narrative 
which we prefix to our present paper, 
to be extracted on that occasion. On 
considering the matter a little more 
closely, however, we saw that it-was 
plainly impossible to do the subject 
the 2 justice in the —_ an 
article, already superabundan 
and Gncibameens woth whith, oe 
may add, it was somewhat too compli- 
cated and difficult to be entered on with 
80 little premeditation as we could 
then it. We recur to it now, 
however ;—thus early, that we may 
have the advantage of referring to a 
recent experiment in point, and not 
unwilling, besides, 1 » give thus our ab- 
stract ions the advantage of 
connexion with the events of a voy- 
age, over which, we are happy to o 
serve, public interest is still disposed 


to linger, after curiosity has passed 
away. 
Vor. IX. 
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One or two explanations are, how- 
ever, still necessary before proceeding. 
We live in times when the antipoiles 


are not more remote than the religion 
; seuisuunt Witheian checmecdllog. 


, One party, in particular, pronoun- 
cing every thing serious to be puritani- 
cal, another, what is not wrought up to 
their own pitch, formal and unavail- 
ing. Now we are laymen, and have no 
thought of mediating in such strifes.— 
Non nostrum est ; and we shall use the 
word religion, therefore, with all its 
relatives, uniformly in the intermedi- 
ate signification current with the ge- 
nerality of the world, in charity con- 


.cluding that wherever we see its form, _ 


there also some portion of its sub- 
stance will be found. In like manner, 
a diversity of opinion exists in the 
same quarters, respecting the necessity 
of religious instruction for the eternal 
salvation of mankind, one party seem- 
ing to consider, that where opportuni- 
ties of obtaining it have not been 
vouchsafed, men’s gifts will be recei- 
ved according to that which “ 
have, not that which they have not ; 
the other deeming its want alone, how- 
ever involuntary, a penal crime ;—but 
we shall y avoid this snare, by 
having nothing te do with the other 
world at all, confining all our 
tions to the interests of this. And last- 
ly, we shall do this, however, not so 
much because we are laymen ,as because 
we think the interests in question inti- 
mately connected, and that it would be 
well for the ae large if the maxim 
were more gene acknowledged, — 
and wendy a men, when in doubt about 
what was politic, inquired oftener what 
was right; and religious men, when 
yreres —— with each other 
about what was right, asked oftener 
what was useful. There is the highest 
authority for such a rule, for we are 
expressly told that of men, and by a 
very slight extension it may be said 
of measures too, “‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Not to mention 
that it seems the very constitution of 
our nature, to be first affected by near 
motives, and then gradually to become 
sensible of those which are more re- 
mote ; the habitual disregard of which 
principle, on the part of those most zeal- 
ous in the cause of religion through- 
out the world, does it more disservice, 
we are per , than all the oppo- 
sition it is anywhere es to, and 
8 . 
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which in most cases seems to us to exist 
chiefly in the imagination of its enthu- 
siastic servants. 

Taking the subject up, then, in the 
simplest form which at present occurs 
to us, with the anecdote prefixed, as a 
sort of text, and the ships’ companies 
of the Hecla and Griper as average spe- 
cimens of seamen in general, the ques- 
tions to be resolved seem to be the fol- 
lowing :—I. What is the philosophy, 
so to speak, of such men’s professional 
character under ordinary circumstances 
—what, in particular, the points about 
them, which, being generated by cir- 
cumstanees in which they are neces- 
sarily placed, may be considered ge- 
neric characters, to be kept steadily in 
view in all our subsequent reasoning 
concerning them ?—II. Among these 
points are there any which furnish in- 
ternal testimony to the accuracy of 
Captain Parry’s statements, viz. that 
by the very little which he seems to 
have done in this way, he actually did 
convey religious impressions to the 
minds of his people, and that these 
made them more orderly ; or, on the 
contrary, may the whole be accounted 
for on other principles >—HI. If the 
former, and the same means were 
deemed adequate to command the 
same effect on all occasions, to what ex- 
tent would a similar, or improved sys- 
tem of this nature, introduced into the 
whole service, and patronized by offi- 
cers of all descriptions of character, 
even although in many cases it were 
only for the temporal effect, improve 
the situation and character of seamen 
whileon board ship ?—And lastly, How 
far would its impressions be probably 
gemonnent on them when released 

the immediate sphere of their 
action ? Would they become more pru- 
dent, orderly, and moral on shore also 
through their means, equal on any of 
these points to the average of their 
countrymen possessed of equal advan- 
tages of instruction ? We shall endea- 
vour to answer each of these questions 
in their order ; the first now, the re- 
mainder as our own leisure may serve, 
and we find ourselves enabled to excite 
.or to gratify public curiosity on the 
su 


I. Seamen have been often deline- 
ated, sometimes caricatured, and in 
both cases for the most part represent- 
ed in colours aqosrently heterogeneous. 
The truth is, however, that such ano- 
malies as they really do exhibit, for 
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| there has beem much ex on 
the subject; are easily resolvable into 
a few simple principles founded:on the 
circumstances in which they are ; 
and which, never being disvarbed by 
any extraneous influence, exercise-g 
far more despotic sway over each indi- 
vidual in their case than in any other, 

roe & —— ee home early, 

before their abitsor princi 
are eaters, sath, when they ere 
man-of-war, for the first time, ate 
coo up in a very narrow space 
with a great number of others, once cir- 
pee heen themselves, but now 
fixed in eir professional peculiari« 
ties. oe are all lodged together, eat 
together, live together ; their lives and 
fortunes set on the turn of the same 
die, embarked, in their own phrase, in 
the same boat ; and, from the nature of 
their labour, for the most part too 
heavy to be accomplished singly, de+ 
pendent for success in nearly all they 
attempt on union and combination of 
effort. They come early to feel them- 
selves accordingly to be rather parts 
of a whole, than separate individuals, 
and the impression is further heighten- 
ed by the little store set by their con- 
venience, or even lives, when a common 
object is in pursuit. From this first 
principle a great many consequences 
flow ;—the remarkable similarity of 
their habitsand manners ;—theirregard 
for each other, and the ship to which 
they belong, equally with themselves 
a part of the machine ;—their general 
disinterestedness, and attachment toa 
good officer, even though a severe one. 
But there is one of more moment 
the others, and which we do not re- 
collect to have seen before observed. 
Whatever the impulse, they move un- 
der its guidance with the momentumof 
a mass, rather than the force of single 
individuals. Heartening each other on, 
they are extreme alike in good and 
evil, not their virtues only, but also 
their vices, being kept in countenance, 
and encouraged by the example and 
competition of all their fellows. And 
the strictness of discipline maintained 
over them, has also some connection 
with this, for the hand controuling 
such men, must be felt sometimes on 
the lion’s mane. 

This last, hecnaaar’ is rendered ne- 
cessary by other considerations, in 
ticular by the constant demand there 
is in a sailor's life for promptitude,of 
action. Were any room left, on’ the 
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issuing of orders, for deliberation on 


the part of those whose duty it was to 
execute them, whether they were right 
or not, in three instances out of four 
the best might as well be withheld — 
But its consequences in the formation 
of seamen’s ter also ramify very 
widely. Their advice never asked, their 
ise or censure never regarded, thei 

obedience. only required, (and that in 
all cases more easily, and in many more 
easantly rendered, as the hounded 
ped rushes, with the eyes shut 
rather open, ) they gradually come 
to hang cxuinainaly on external im-~ 
pulses for motives of action.* Hence 
the readiness with which they, for the 
most part, take their tone, as it were, 
from a superior, fall into his ways, ac- 
quiesce chearfully even with his ca- 
prices, if, in the main, he has their 
respect. Hence, too, their dependance, 
when in misfortune, on the attitude 
maintained by their officers, their help- 
lessness when cast on their own re- 
sources, their reckless submission to 
adversity, and some part of their im- 
providence in prosperity. And the ob- 
servation is still more important, as re- 
conciling contradictory qualities which 
havefrequently beenremarked in them, 
—the obstinate determination which 
they exhibit even after their officers fall, 
when they are fighting in obedience to 
the legitimate authority placed over 
them, and their extreme pusillanimity 
in mutinies, when their ringleaders 
are either arrested or put todeath. In 
the one case, the impulse has nothing 
to do with the person of their chiefs, 
unless in rare instances, when these 
are singularly confided in, or some dis- 
trust is entertained of their successors : 
—it is consequently abiding. In the 
other, it is all personal, and vanishes 
at once with the individuals who im- 
pressed it. And many instances have 
thus occurred, particularly in the great 
mutiny of 1797, of ships’ companies 
ing, with scarcely an interval of 
itation, from a state of open rebel- 
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lion to the most perfect order. 
the next minute apparently forgetful 
of the extraordinary nature of the 
change which they had undergone. In 
consequence of which it has become 
unusual, and is, we believe, always un- 
necessary, sometimeseven inexpedient, 
to te a crew after such a transi-« 
tion. While kept together, all are ac- 
quainted with particulars, all are a 
little crest-fallen, willing to forget the 
whole ; or, if they: look back at all, 
which is neither long nor often, emu- 
lous to retrieve their characters in the 
eyes of their officers. Were they se- 
parated, they would only get telling 
their story, aggravated in all its cha- 
racters, each to a gaping audience, 
grow boastful in their language, re. 
sentful in their hearts ; and not unfre- 
quently end by putting mischief into 
heads, their own among the number, 
which would never otherwise have con- 
ceived it. 

This forgetfulness, however, is itself 
a trait of character, and falls next to 
be accounted for. It has its origin in 
a circumstance also bearing very wide- 
mes the whole being of a seaman—the 
changeableness of his life. Within cer- 
tain limits every thing is fluctuating 
about him ; even the little variations 
of weather, which pass unheeded over 
the landsman’s head, “‘ who lives at 
home at ease,” essentially affect his ar- 
rangements and comforts ; and many 
circumstances, chiefly of internal eco- 
nomy, heighten this effect. No day 
thus exactly resembling another, a 
sailor lives only for the present mo- 
ment,—the past stored up in his mind 
merely for gossip, the future altogether 
disregarded ; and some peculiar mo- 
difications of this are worth adverting 
to. He is not revengeful,—he is not 
grateful ; we could say that he was ex- 
clusively selfish, were it not that the 
principles which guide him are so in- 
terwoven, in this respect there is a 
sort of grace attached to his selfishness 
which redeems it in some degree from 





* Many amusing anecdotes are told illustrative of the extent to which this is carried ; 
but none more characteristic than the following.—Some sailors begging in the streets of 
London, in the time of the great distress among them, were met by an officer, and asked 
by him, why, when in such want, they did not enter on board some of the ships in the 


river, then 


uiring men ?—‘‘ And why don’t they press us,”’ said Jack, a little indig- 


nantly, “« if they want us ? We should be very glad to go, but we can’t make up our 
‘minds to offer.” ‘And thus, be it observed with reverence, is the * wind tempered to 
the shorn lamb ;"’ and so beautifully and wonderfully are we made, that the harshest 
rod of power wielded in our land of freedom, becomes, in certain circumstances, a staff 
against which the simple hearts of some of the wildest and bravest of us desire to lean ! 





the more ease, in fact, that he has been 
i mere severe. The memory 

of former harshness does not prevent 
the effeet of present sere and 
it operates as a warning against abusing 
it. Om the other hand, no series of 
personal favours from a novice are ever 
- at all; and even from the 
officer in existence they will not 
desertion, if a sufficient temp- 

ion is at any time held out to sun~ 
other ties. And thus it is in every 
: a sailor's experience contri- 
to his enjoyments, and the na- 
ture of it frequently gives him influ- 
ence with his comrades. It will some- 
times serve him also as a guide, when 
passion interferes with it. But it 
lies him with a motive ; for 

os he always looks to the present 

our. 


Seamen’s spirits are at all times elas- 
tic, ided that, in the main, they are 
well treated and provided for. Under 
ordinary circumstances, they will dance 
and sing at amoment’s -otice—be their 

int with their messmates, even when 
ves at the instant indifferent 

te the gratification—and they curvet 
readily, and even gracefully, under the 
hand. which they know to be that at 
once of a master and a friend. But, if 
harshly treated, they are sullen ; if un- 
skilfully commanded, restive and as- 
suming ; if involved in imminent and 
ation danger, skittish, and sin- 
y dependant on the countenance 
maintained by their officers on the oc- 
casion. If they flinch, they are gone, 
and no scene can equal in disorder 
that which ensues ; but if they are firm, 
or gay, or, above all, eccentric at the 
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critical moment, the revulsion: is ims - 
vincible, and scarcely any exertions are 
above their strength, or success above 
their attainment. In our last mune 


him- ber, we noticed an illustration of one 


of these traits of character, in the ship's 
ies of the Hecla and Griper ; 
and the following anecdotes be 
found to apply to some of the others, 
One of our tes last war, in which 
the discipline had been most unjusti 
ably severe, was at length taken by. 
French squadron, after sustaining a 
long and destructive cannonade; and 
it was reported and believed, that many 
of her crew on the occasion, in order 
to insure her capture, fired only pow- 
der from their guns, indifferent to all 
the passions that usually dictate a 
most opposite conduct, and which, 
on the contrary, unless minutely 
watched, cram them with three or 
four shot, upon a principle not much 
wiser, nor less dangerous to themselves, 
than poor Sachouse’s “‘ Plenty powder, 
plenty kill.”*—When the G 
per, of 18 guns, drove across the Haak 
Sands, on the coast of Holland, in 
December 1811, an old pilot on board 
expressed his fears in the most vehes 
ment manner. At the same moment, 
a young scamp, the first lieutenant’s 
servant, who was flogged generally 
once a-week for something or other, 
came flying up the hatchway in his 
irt, terror in every feature, and ask- 
ed an old boatswain’s mate, if there 
was any danger. ‘‘ Danger ! no ; bles» 
ings on your gallows face, no dan- 
ger of drowning where you are,” was 
the scoffing reply. The ship’s com- 
pany, generally, stood suspended be- 
tween the two extremes ; but the ne- 
cessary steps, as required, were imme- 
diately taken, ant they ultimately be- 
haved very well. The only man lst, 
it was afterwards observed, (for sail- 
ors are always superstitious,) was the 
pilot.—And when the Conquistador, 
of 74 guns, got on shore on the coast 
of France in 1819-18, and a in 
the most imminent danger, the crew 
decidedly flinched at first. But the 
late Lord William Stuart, who then 
commanded her, called them aft, and 
told them, “ he believed they were in 
a scrape, but it could not make much 
difference to them whether they died 
like men or like children, and he there- 





* Ross’s Voyage, p. 56. 




















192i.) 
fore expected they would de their du- 
ty.” His lordship was a severe, and even 
officer ; but the effect of this 
was quite electrical, the most 
incredible exertions were made, mi- 
pute discipline observed, and sae 
in the end, brought into an . 
port ina inking state. 

On: board of all ships, a sailor is fed 
byhis employer ; and, in a man-of-war, 
iesbabas any regard is had to qua~ 
lity or uniformity of dress, although 
cloathed at his own ultimate expence, 
if he has been extravagant, and cannot 
poe with ready money on shore, 

can obtain credit 4 a for this 
purpose only, to nearly the amount 
of his pre 2 Ww In this way, no 
excess or prodigality of which he can 
be guilty, immediately receives its ap- 
— punishment in the shape of 

i ; and he naturally acquires the 


habit of — on all occasions, 
to the full extent of his present means. 
He can always.“ go on board for more,” 
as the old song has it; and the fag 
ends of old songs, which, by the way, 
always preach up .prodigality,* are a 
sailor's proverbs, and go much farther 
with him, than is very easily conceiva- 
ble by those who are ballasted with 
more lore. His pleasures are coarse, 
because ce no a ea 

ut In a great , we apprehend, 
because his time is short, me better 
cannot be summoned and dismissed 
with quite the same facility. Such as 
they are, they are enjoyed with an in- 
tensity, of which it is difficult to ex- 
press the degree, but most easy to as- 
sign the causes.—Although the sea is 
not certainly now a very dangerous 
profession, the improvements of art 
and science haying submitted its chief 
difficulties to tolerable calculation; 
still some enna or other is always 
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happening, and.a certain feeling of un- 
—e is. aceordingly unavoidable. 
And although skill and prudence ean 
avert danger, they cannot remove it 
quite out of si ile, therefore, its 
several forms familiar and un- 
heeded, the precautions which its vi- 
cinity lers. indi thle, . de 
wean restania, 
is 


sought in the wildest frolics, 
the brief intervals of enjoyment 
repose. 1yk 
Danger, bare at arm’s len 
nnssitetiphaesitenied - 
mce, there is 


from it ; and, in con 
y imhued in 
i Pro- 


no idea more thoro 

sailors, than that of a 

vidence— A sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft, to keep watch for the life 
of poor Jack.”—We are desirous of 
speaking to this point. very directly, 
because we believe a good deal of mis- 
apprehension exists respecting it. A 
sailor’s religion is darkened by his ig- 
norance—degraded by some tradition- 
arses og tates is habitual reck- 
essness and impetuosity precipitate 
him frequently into profanity. . But 
the embryo sentiment is still there, and 
scarcely waits, on many occasions, for 
an external impulse to evolve it. In.its 
present state, it is ied. with 
that particular respect for the modifi- 
cation of Christianity professed in his 
own country, which exhibits itself in 
respectful neglect of :¢s forms, and vi= 
tuperation of all others. No man hates 
popish or idolatrous superstitions more 
eordially than does a seaman ;—ac- 
cording to that. most singular law of 
our nature illustrated, our readers will 
recollect, with much humour, in one 
of the of Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World, which makes us, on cer 
tain points particularly, tenacious about 





* In truth, the source of their influence, cause and effect reproducing each other. 


Come:counsel, dear Titty, don’t tarry, 
I’ll gi’e ye my bonnie black hen, ° 


Gif ye will advise me to 


b) 


marry. 
The lad I lo’e dearly, Tam Glen.—Burwns. 
+ Prepare the feast ! 
Free is his heart, who for his country fights ; 
He, in the eve of battle, may resign 


Himself to social 


pleasure—sweetest then . 


When danger to a soldier’s soul endears 
The human joy that. never may return. 


We do not say that these sentiments are right—only that they exist. 





names exactly in the inverse ratio of 
our acquaintance with the subjects 
which they 


represent, 
We do not think that the ignorance 
which sailors are proverbial lies at 
the root of any of their ee ret 
ties, but it certainly affects the quali- 
ty of all the branches.—It is this, in a 
great rm et which surrenders them 
so entirely to present im 
strained by the fly-wh 
which a it of nye go affords, 
equalizing the motions of other men ; 
but it is not the only agent in this 
either, for a habit of thinking will not 
be superinduced by mere education, 
unless a little freedom of action, in cor- 
ndence with that thought, is also 
added. In like manner, we have al- 
ready said that the grossness of a sail- 
or’s pleasures is not owing merely to 
his ignorance, any more than his 
superstition, which is affected by his 
habits of narrow escape, very frequent 
instances of which cannot occur in a 
limited sphere of action without be- 
ing so often connected with the same 
or similar circumstances, even the 
most enlightened find a difficulty in 
disuniting them. Still a sailor’s whole 
being is very much influenced by this 
ignorance, undoubtedly; and there 
are two £ pon in particular, to which 
it would seem very nearly exclusively 
to apply. The first is the habit of 


unre- 
» as it were, 


ing for its own sake, without 
any temptation from company or 
otherwise, and which must certainly 
| array in a great degree, from the 
imited extent of his other enjoy- 
ments ; and the second is, the severe 
nature of the discipline to which he is 
subjected, and the corporal punish- 
ment by which that is enforced. Were 
sailors manageable by reason, many 
precautions now necessary might be 
omitted ; and were more than the car- 
case of each individual within his com- 
manding-officer’s reach, moral re- 
straints might be substituted for phy- 
sical, without absolute ruin, or even 
without material loss to the service. 
We now then conclude this little 
sketch of the character of British sea- 
men, the chief value of which, to our 
readers, ought to be, that, as far as it 


goes, it is a faithful analysis of the , 


pate of which they are made, found- 
ed upon almost twenty years minute 
uaintance with them. ‘We have 


enlarged on it something more than 
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may at first sight appear 
our purpose ; hut the truth is, it bp 





Cy 
for 


far the most important of 
subject, the only one in mH ae na 
sess any advantage over the mass-of 
our readers. As we have no desire, 
therefore, to pass our opinions upon 
them as dicta, we have been more 
ample here, just that they may be able 
to draw their own conclusions with. 
out us, with full knowledge of the 
premises. We now dismiss it, with 
two more remarks, to one of which 
we may possibly recur, the other we 
cast upon the waters.—It is y 
remarkable how singularly well su 
a character as we have been delinea- 
ting is in the main suited to the cir. 
cumstances in which, if we are to haye 
sailors at all, they must be placed; in 
particular, its uniformity and docility 
are admirably adapted to these circum. 
stances. And it is singular enough, 
too, that while the sagacity of an indi~ 
vidual, when his object in reasoning 
was to produce unity of effect in his 
speculations, led him, unconsciously, 
we have no doubt, to heap together 
in his system pretty nearly all the cir- 
cumstances which have generated these 
qualities, it should have failed him 
altogether in estimating their real 
value, which is quite an exclusive 
one-—In ships, and in Mr Owen's 
proposed establishments, we have the 
same combinations of individuals. in 
pursuit of a common object, the same 
community of interest and feeling ac- 
cordingly, the same exemption from 
individual care, the same common . 
table, dress, &c. We have, besides, 
very much of the same kindliness of 
feeling between superiors and inferiors 
which he himself illustrates so well 
at New Lanark ;—we say this, as 
knowing it,—as knowing, besides, 
that in the vegetable, as in the moral 
kingdom, the furze-bush which is 
injurious to one class of animals, af- 
fords welcome covert to another, and 
grateful food to a third.—And yet a 
sailor is a fool and a child, turned with 
every wind that blows, with all these 
advantages ;—we beg his apes for 
being so unceremonious with him, but 
he knows himself that we are right, and 
we know that we love and regard him 
with these characteristics, we could 
almost say for them, an hundred times 
more than we do those, who, lifted on 
thestiltsof their superior opportunities, 
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condescend to ‘him fn this world, 
and - e  ervate him’ in the 
next, on their account. Yet still, we 
t'it, he is a fool and a child, with 
these advantages,—or rather, we 
should say, just because he has them, 
—because the details of his character 
are filled up by circumstances over 
which he has no control,—because he is 
secluded ‘from the lessons of prudence 
and virtue which are read in the pages 
of vicissitude directly consequent on 
his own conduct, use he has 
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thus no charge of ‘his indtvidual des- 
tiny, scarcely any sense of his indivi- 
dual existence,—because he is, and, 
were he wise as Solomon, and ha 
and pious as Mr Owen or his still 
better friends could wish him, if his 
eountry is to have his services at all, 
he must remain, the puppet of an- 
other’s will, the nursling of another’s 
care, neither guided nor protected by 
his own. 
E. 


O but man, proud man, 


Drest in a litle brief authority, 


Most ignorant of what 
Like an an 


he’s most assured, 
ape, 


rte] SPT ery 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep. 


Measure for Measure. 





LETTER TO LORD BYRON.T 


Tuts is a pamphlet worth attending 
to, not so much for its matter, which 
is rather on the order of trash, or its 
style, which is something absurd, but 
for the author, and the singular ver- 
satility he has displayed in writing it, 
and the great improvement so old a 
gentleman has made in his manner of 
composition. In some of our own 
writings,—for really we are almost the 
only people worth quoting now-a- 
days,—we have remarked, with per- 
fect propriety, that as a man advances 
in years, he grows old. Nobody, we 
imagine, will be hardy enough to de- 
ny that—no, not even Major Cart- 
wright. We followed up this ingeni- 
ous remark by stating, that no one 
could be reasonably blamed for doing 
so, and that, of course, it would be 
.rather unjust to say a word against a 
man for occasional dimness or offus- 
cation of mental faculty, arising from 
this natural defect. e, therefore, 
have always defended to the utmost of 
our power the present Jeremy Ben- 
tham. Every where we hear him call- 
ed an old woman—as if old women 
were not a respectable portion of so- 
ciety—a driveller, a dotard, and other 
opprobrious expressions, which really 
is very unfair. We allow, indeed, that 


nothing can be more absurd than his 
Church of Englandism, except his 
Chrestomathia,—that his book on Re- 
form in Parliament is a concern hard- 
ly less stupid than his late affair on 
Juries,—and so on ; but we still con- 
tend for it, that his age accounts for 
all; and that he is no more to be 
blamed for committing such books, 
than for carrying a stick, or using a 
pair of spectacles. Nay, it is only last 
Tuesday three weeks that we betted a 
supper for fourteen that Jerry had 
originally some small talent—say some- 
thing about the calibre of Christian 
Curwen—which we illustrated by his 
book on usury, a work a marks 
of intellect far superior to the pro- 
duction of an average Edinburgh Re- 
viewer. We added, also, that when 
he could get any one like Dumont suffi- 
ciently learned to understand the Ethi- 
opic tongue, in which he speaks and 
writes, he really produced something 
on legislation or cookery, we forget 
which, not hastily to be despised by a 
man whose studies did not extend 
much farther than the Morning Chro- 
nicle. In fact, we said more in his 
praise than we perhaps would have 
said before dinner, and went so far as 
to give it as our opinion, that if he 


~~ 





+ Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Byron ; by John Bull. [Jeremy Bentham, Esq-] 


London, Wright, 182]. It is hardly fair, 
to sell his pamphlet by assuming the name 
stantly censuring. 


, 


the way, for Mr Bentham to endeavour 
that very clever paper which - is con- 


of 








left off writing politics and such mat- 
ters, with which we all know he is no 
miofe acquainted than Alderman Wood 
tag aye literature, and took up 
some subject, he would prove 
that he was not al 
The bet was d on the spot, and 
in the morning, we forgot the 
entire circumstance, the other party 
took good care to remind us of it, by 
shewing us the thing fairly entered in 
his memorandum book, in a hand not 
oopperamra regular, yet far too legible 
our peace of mind. We repented 
our rashness, and made many a vain 
attempt at hedging off, but we could 
not a man in Edinburgh to bet. 
We even went to the Shepherd himself, 
and were considerably mortified by his 
instantly exclaiming—‘“ Hout, man,— 
what, bet that that Bentham chap is 
no a jack-ass?—na, na! daft I may 
be, but no that gomeril neither.” We 
plainly saw we were laughed at, and 
could not help sighing when we con- 
Pophegi who would infllibly be pitche 
pophagi WA0 wo y be pitch- 
ed on, blessing our stars that O’Dogh- 
erty was out . perry however. 
visions of departing coopers of 
claret, in endless succession—of cour- 
ses demolished—of broken glasses, 
and, worst of all, of the tremendous 
bill staring us in the face, made us ra- 
ther melancholy, and we were under 
that feeling when we wrote themourn- 
ful adventures in the Havanna in our 
last. God forgive us! instead of thinkin 
of the scenes we so pathetically pain 
there, our inmost mind was turned 
upon Mr Oman’s head-waiter, whom 
we already anticipated calling on us 
with a bill—*‘ Supper for 14,” and his 
master’s compliments, requesting that 
it should be discharged as soon as con- 
venient. Treacherous civility ! 

This pamphlet, however, relieved 
us. Glad were we morning it 
made its appearance in Edinburgh. 
Our bet was won. Here is a pamphlet 
on poetry by Jeremy Bentham, that is 
actually in half a dozen places intelli- 
gible, and, though absurd enough in 
all conscience, yet a fair step above 
Special Juries. In a triumphant mood 
we shewed it to our friend. “‘ You are 


er a jack~ass. 


beaten,” we exclaimed, “ beaten hol-+ 


low! letus have thesupper to-night—at 
once—quam primum—or rather put it 
off a day or two—it would be shame if 
0’ was not at it—we intend- 
ed sending for him if we lost—he’s a 
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fair fellow. Ha, ha, my badd contra. 
dict us again if you flare” Our friend 
read over the book with rather a grave 
aspect, and, on finishing, said that he 
could not with us, for he thought 
it as id as the Reform i 
and would hold that he had won. And 
this article, my dear public, is not 
written for you, because have not 
seen 9 —— ~ » but for the 
private satisfaction of our antagonist, 
and for the promotion of the great 
cause of the supper. : 
ay. may think, my dear old lady, 
that we are going to panegyrize 
book out of a selfish unedien, ville as 
the Cockneys would say, a down-look- 
ing, out-breathing emotion towards 
sundry eatables and drinkables ; but 
far from us be so foul an impulse. 
Decent trencherand bottle men though 
we be, yet justice is paramount, it 
ridez rough shod over our souls. Ami- 
cus Plato, amicus Socrates—sed magis 
amica veritas,—or rather, amicus Veni- 
son, amicus Claret, sed magis, &c. And 
at once we shall give an extract from 
the pamphlet, which, though an ama- 
zingly shabby attempt at wit, is not 
altogether so abominably absurd an 
affair as you commonly find Jerry 
guilty of when he attempts to be 
jocose. It concerns Dr Watts. 


*¢ There is, for example, a most lum- 
bering Goth in the Literary Gazette, who 
has been trying to prove that you are the 
most extensive and the most impudent of 
plagiarists. In order to establish this, he 
proves against your Lordship about the 
five-hundredth part of what might be pro- 
ved by any man of the smallest ey | 

inst any one poet born since the d 
of Homer ; and of what any man of sense 
living in Homer’s time (if indeed there ever 
was any such person as Homer) could, I 
doubt not, have proved with equal success 
against old Homer himself. Two things, 
however, there are, which this Theban has 
proved in a most satisfactory manner in- 
deed: and these are his own base igno- 
rance, and his still baser envy. It is clear 
that your adversary has never read almost 
any at all: for he blames your 
Lordship most bitterly for copying things 
from Scott, Wordsworth, and so forth, 
which any boarding-school miss that has 
read the Elegant Extracts could have told 
him had been copied by them from the 
English of the two preceding cen- 
turies—which any Eton lad, again, could 
have traced to Greek and Latin—and = 
y that has spent a year beyond 
Kips would have coe a pleasure in shew- 
ing him, over and over again, embalmed 
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in: that beantiful dialect, of whose beauty 
ju 


the real feeling ourself. . I 
deve Mihing of the sbeurdity of the whole 
idea. There was a man, as you know, 
(though our Goth does not,) who tried to 
persuade the world that Sterne had stolen 

i . One thousand 
and one attempts have been made of the 
same kind long ago, and forgotten; and 
here is one more which will be forgotten in 
due time, that is to say, in another week. 
So much for his ignorance ; his envy, it is 
more difficult to understand. Your Lord- 

ip writes for the L1rERARY WORLD, 

he writes for the LirEnary Ga- 
zETTE; and both of you are accepted. 
What would the man have? Is he not 
“satisfied with his elevation? Is he already 
like the Macedonian, sighing for new 
conquests ? Oh! most insatiable and ir- 
rational of appetites thy name is ambi- 
tion {” 

Slain art thou, pride of Gothland ! 
Mowed down in the flower of thy youth 
by the ass jaw of Jeremiah! Alaric is 
massacred ! And our bet is won. 

We shall analyze the pamphlet, 
however, in a little more regular way. 
—The history of the controversy to 
which it refers is an interminable 
affair. The mere statement of it has 
all the horrible appearance of a sorites, 
or an old fashioned eighteen-story- 
high-house in the old town. Briefly 
it is this— 

1, Mr Bowles wrote a book upon 
Pope. 
2. Mr Campbell abused Mr Bowles’s 
book on Pope. 

3, Mr Bowles wrote an answer to 
Mr Campbell’s abuse of Mr Bowles’s 
book on Pope. 

4. Lord Byron wrote a letter to 
certain stars in Albemarle-street, in 
answer to Mr Bowles’s answer to Mr 
Campbell’s abuse of Mr Bowles’s book 
on Pope. 

5. Jeremy Bentham, Esq. wrote a let- 
ter to Lord Byron about Lord Byron’s 
letter to certain stars in Albemarle- 
street, in answer to Mr Bowles’s an- 
swer to Mr Campbell’s abuse of Mr 
Bowles’s book on Pope. 

6. Mr Bowles wrote an answer, not to 
Jeremy Bentham, but to Lord Byron’s 
Letter to certain stars in Albemarle- 
street, in answer to Mr Bowles’s an- 
swer to Mr Campbell’s abuse of Mr 
Bowles’s book on Pope. 
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We have omitted by-battles with 
Quarterly Reviewers, and some wretch- 
ed creatures in Cockaigne, that we 
might not make our summary toomuch 
like the House that Jack built ; but so 
stands the affair: and we give it as our 
decided opinion, that Mr Bowles has 
beaten his nen Byron, and Mr 
Campbell himself, the sweet, the beau- 
tiful poet of Gertrude, hollow out of 
the ring ; but we do not wish to enter 
into the controversy here. Jerry he did 
not hear of, or he would have blown 
him away with a puff ;— but we shall 
converse a little with the ancient 
bencher of Lincoln. 

Lord Byron said somewhere in his 
book, that the primum mobile of the 
world now-a-days is cant,—a truism, 
in proof of which we should not de- 
sire a finer specimen than his own dear 
lordship. On this hint Jerry spake,— 
= — yh ony it over and over 
wi ous mumping of old 
age. He has got hold pe iam thing, 
as he thinks, and keeps it in his trem- 
bling hands with a comical air of dot- 
age. Every body, according to him, 
is a canter ; for instance, Mr Wilber- 
force, who ai to be honoured by 
the hostility of every good-for-nothi 
scribbler in the nation, is put forw 
as * nothing but cant,” a mere avatar 
of that great deity. This is amusi 
for a page or pos smth tired with 
seeing an old man making an ass of 
himself through wer Cwmedk +p all 
in the one ragged an ly strain. 
True it is, there is a little variety of 
wretchedness, but not sufficient to be 
even amusing ; and marks of age are 
visible in every paragraph, as we shall 
prove in —— time, by a brief yet 
regular chain of argument. 

Ist, then, his mind is evidently 
wandering ; for he ins with an 
allusion to Lord Byron’s controversy 
with Mr Bowles,—then gets into some 
maundering upon humbug,—then falls 
foul of the Goth,—then, a 
des bottes, brings in Doctor Southey, 
(whom, by the way, he most inso- 
lently, and im defiance of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, calls Mr,) Words- 
worth, Lambe, Lloyd, Coleridge, &c. 
—then sails back to Lord Byron, hauls 
him up and down for a few pages,— 
then wanders to the Quarterly,—then 
tothe Opus Macnum,*—then to the 





oe Need we say what this is ? No: small will his discernment be, who will not in- 


stantly recognize the Magazine. 
Vou. IX. 
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there is no use in going through the 
rest of the rambling. This, then, is 
the first mark of the brains being gone. 
2d, Every body must ‘have observed, 
-that elderly gentlemen very often do 
not distinguish themselves by a chas- 
tity of discourse, or a temperance of 
idea, as much as might be expected. 
The powers of enjoyment of pleasures 
ma gone, but the pruriency re- 
mains ; and they delight in recurring 
to joy which they now cannot taste. 
Just so with the aged author of this 
pamphlet. He has the face to praise 
the Chevalier de Faublas, a book which 
a gentleman would be ashamed to 
name ; and of all Lord Byron’s books, 
the only one he likes is Don Juan ; and 
the poor old fellow strongly urges his 
lordship to continue the “ filth,” (to 
use his own word, page 36,) of that 
indecent poem, merely to gratify his 
jaded appetite ; and as Spain and other 
foreign parts do not afford scenes suffi- 
ciently stimulant for his English sto- 
mach, recommends him to continue 
the in England, raking up all 
the dirty stories he can get, for the 
amusement of this sage elder. It cer- 
tainly is a modest. request, to ask his 
lordship to a er 2 the warm 
8 ns of his unasked correspon- 
deat—but wre is in the rue ; 
» Vanit garrulity about self, 

is of old atewn as a prac charac- 
teristic of age, and our antediluvian 
shews both qualities in no small de- 
gree. Seating of Wordsworth and 
the Lake poets, he says, “ You and J 
may have a right to laugh at them,” 
page 9. You and I! Lord Byron and 
eremy Bentham! O tempora! O 
mores! Let us look again—perhaps 
we mistake. No, no; indeed 1 we do 
~ be pr it is in black and white. 
ou and I may have a right to h 
at Wordsworth ! Why, Joey, why 
fellow, in every thing that constitutes 
a great poet—in the higher ele- 


ments of mind—in all the powers of 


musical language—Lord Byron him- 
self is as inferior to Wordeworth, as 
our penny trumpet is to a violoncel- 
But the poor man does not under- 
stand this: so we pass his assurance 
with a sigh. 
Again, “‘ Theodore Hook and I would 
take pains upon our farces,” p. 56. Did 
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Edinburgh, my. Grandmother, _ and 
other ancient works,—then, recollect- 
ing. himself, waddles back to Lord 
Byron and Don Juan again, &c. But 
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ou ever hear any thing more ridicua. 
heap than this from a “a pam. 
phleteer, my public? The old 
man’s upper story must be a little 
damaged. Theodore Hook and Jeremy 
Bentham! Unless, perhaps, he meant 
Hook and I for a pun—for 


Gentle dullness ever loves a joke. 


Enough of this. We could easily 
multiply examples, but there is no 
eed. 


need. 
4th, Old age in general dims the 
feeling of poetic beauty. It is so in this 
skimble-skamble stuff. The antedilu- 
vian lawyer, as Cobbett calls him, can 
see nothing in Southey but a mere Lau- 
reate receiving butts of sack—in Lamb 
nothing but a clerk of the India House, 
p- 16—in Wordsworth nothing but a 
stamp-master, p. 20-49-46.—And it is 
evident that his reverence for Lord By- 
ron and Sir W. Scott, arises in no slight 
manner from one being a Baron, and 
the other a Baronet, p. 43.—Such in fact 
would we expect a priori. Whiat could 
an old jurisconsult, occupied four fifths 
of his life in fighting about the uncog- 
noscibility of common law and other 
such parchment-smelling topics,—and 
living in a garret overlooking Hyde- 
Park, the very region of the anti-ro- 
mantic—know of Wordsworth? Nota 
whit: Mr Jeffrey himself would have 
more chance of coming to atrue 
tion of the real beauties of that greatest 


* Of our poets. Perhaps, however, our 


reformer’s antipathy to Southey, Lamb, 
or Wordsworth, arisesfrom the circum- 
stance of their receiving salaries, that, 
we know, being in his mind a most un- 
pardonable crime. We recollect read- 
ing in some of his strange books a ti- 

e against Burke, of whom he re- 
membered nothing, but that be receiv- 
ed a pension, (though, in the book be- 
fore us, he does make rather an igno- 
rant allusion to his writings, p 52),— 
anid against Pitt, of whom nothing was 
recorded in the tablets of his memory, 
but that he died some thousand ds 
in debt. And it is precisely this at- 
traction to money, that renders him 
peculiarly unfit for writing on poetry. 
Christabel he values in proportion to 
the sale, p. 18—admires Jeffrey’s ta- 
lents, because he kept Wordsworth 
poor, p. 20—advises Lord B. to write 
tragedies to make money,—and speaks 
most handsomely of Sir W. Scott, on 
account of the length of his purse. 
This we might have made a 5th proof 
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‘of old age, which is the season of ava- 
rice but iti ae re while. 

Again, 5thly, A defective memory in 
very old men, frequently:makes them 

over and over what they have 
said ; and people of: discernment. can- 
not fail to have perceived that when- 
ever such seniors get any incoherent 
sounding jabber intotheir heads, that it 
is next to impossible to keep them from 
an incessant repetition of it. ‘There are 
many instances of this in the little 
hook: before us. We shall give one 
only, for dinner is waiting for us, and 
of course we must:hasten to finish this 
articleassoon as possible. In his Church 
of Englandism, he had this sentence : 
“Come forward, Dean Kipling—Come 
forward, Dean Andrews—Come for- 
ward, Bishop Burgess—Come for- 
ward, Bishop Marsh—Come forward, 
Bishop Howly—Come forward, Arch- 
bishop Sutton,” &c. And this silly mode 
of iteration of names, has so complete- 
ly tickled the old fellow’s fancy, that 
we have it in page 29 again. ‘“‘ Now 
tell me, Mrs Goddard— Now tell me, 
Miss Price—Now tell me, dear Har- 
riet Smith—Now tell me, dear, dear 
Mrs Elton,” &c. This is a mere defect 


of memory. He forgot that he. had 
ever used the phraseolegy before, and 
the chime was still singing in his ears. 
But he is. not to be oned, how- 


ever, for making such a public use of 
people’s names. Poor Miss Price is so 
much annoyed at being put down as a 
reader of Don Juan, that she has writ- 
ten us a long and rather ingenious let- 
ter on the subject, in which she com- 
plains bitterly of this conduct, and 
adds, that the other ladies are particu- 
larly vexed on the occasion. Her let- 
ter is rather too prosy for insertion ; 
but we shall, perhaps in next number, 
om Mrs Goddard’s lament, beginning 
wi > 


** Little I thought the wide world was to 
hear o’ me, 

All through the means of you, Mr Jere- 
my 3 

Never a woman, I’m sure, was more bo- 
ther’d, sir, 

Than your humble servant, I, Mrs God- 
dard, sir,” &c. 


We can, however, comfort the 
lady, who, it would be su tl ped 
Say, 1s a poetess out of Ireland, by as- 

pease: her, that so far from the wide 
world hearing of the transaction, it is 
—_— to about seventeen indivi- 
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Let this suffice to prove the . 
annuation of the author ; but still we 
roust assert, that it shews some pluck 
in so awfully ancient an old woman to 
attack a young lord ; and some consi- 
derable improvement, to be. able. to 
write nearly three, or even perhaps four 
intelligible pages. We therefore are 
much obliged to Jerry of Lincoln, and 
we flatter ourselves we shall play a 
handsome knife and fork in his honour 
to-morrow evening. 

The various sins of ignorance a 
us in the face in every page, we di 
not think it worth our while to notice ; 
for, indeed, if we wished to give them 
in detail, we should have transcribed 
nine-tenths of the book, which would 
be rather a defilement of our valuable 
pages. The elder, for instance, ima~ 
gines that Aristophanes and Xenophon 
were not contemporaries—(p. 48 ;)— 
and in that same page, as we cast our 
eyes over it, we see another proof of an- 
tiquity, in his observing, with a kind 
of superstitious awe, that Shakespeare 
and Cervantes died on the same day, 
as if that were any thing to the pur- 
pose. Age certainly weakens the mind 
in a great degree. And page 18 con- 
victs him of not knowing any thing 
about the great poets of the day, for 
he accuses the Lake poets, and par- 
ticularly Southey ; at whom, indeed, 
he raves throughout, with a most amu- 
sing degree of decrepit fury—of never - 

uoting Sir Walter Scott, which shews 
that the old gentleman has never read 
—to give one instance out of many— 
Roderick the Goth; in which beauti- 
ful se Sir Walter’s Vision is quoted 
with deserved applause. Where, how- 
ever, is the use of giving any more spe- 
cimens of such ignorance ?—A few ob- 
servations concerning ourselves, and we 
are done. 

He says, and truly enough, that our 
worthy publisher, Mr Blackwood, re- 
fused to pollute his shop by the sale of 
the indecent poem, Don Juan. Indeed 
it would be rather strange, that he 
should vend what its publisher, Mur- 
ray, was ashamed to acknowledge as 
emanating from his house. We see no 
reason why Albemarle-street in Lon- 
don, should boast a purer current of 
feeling than the street of Princes in 
Edinburgh. But as there is, in almost 
all humanactionsa mixture of motives, 
We may as well tell all the truth at 
once, as it will be the best way for Mr 
Blackwood himself, who has been hor- 
ribly laughed at by some of our witty 
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pre eh wpe ness. He is much 
troubled of late with the gout, (for 
the man is growing enormous rich w 

on this Magazine) and was under a 
most agonizing paroxysm in his ancle 
when Don Juan was sent to him from 
London. The pain was so violent, that 


he ined tis final dissolution was 
a ing ; and, like Mr Cayenne in 
e Annals of the Parish, thinking it 


the duty of every loyal man in these 
times to die in a Christian like fashion, 
he became as devout as possible. In 
this frame of mind, many things struck 
him in quite a new — of view, and 
he could not help feeling some scruples 
of conscience for having published 
the Salt-Foot Controversy, the poem 
of Fleurs, and such like unpardonable 
books. Under these circumstances, 
and desirous of making some atone- 
ment, he determined not to sell the 
Don. It was, we think, a commend- 
able feeling, though we fear that, 
when the twinge abated, he had some 
thoughts of putting the book on his 
counter. He resisted it, however,— 
and this is the plain statement of the 
case. How Jerry got a hold of it, we 
cannot even guess. With respect tous, 
— a mistake, as we shall ex- 
- “ Had Lord Byron, sent Don Juan, 
with five hundred thousand million times 
more of the devil about him than he really 
has exhibited, to that illustrious character 
Christopher North, Esq. with a request to 
have the Don inserted in his Magazine,— 
lives there that being with wit enough to 
keep him from putrifying, who doubts the 
great Kit would have smiled a sweet 
smile, and desired the right honourable 
guest to ascend into the most honourable 
of his upper chamber of immortality ? 
is is clear enough ; and then came the 
redoubted Magazine itself. A set of too 
rigid moralists meet in a tavern, and after 
being gently refreshed with tobacco smoke 
and whisky punch, they cry out—‘ Well, 
then, so be it; have at Don Juan.’ Upon 
a table all round in a current of religious 
feeling, and by men hot from Kirk, and 
ing nothing but piety, furious para- 
graph furious hh is written 
against a book nearly as clever as if they 
had written it themselves.” 

Now we are hardly too rigid moral- 
ists, th we did revolt at Don Juan. 
And Mr Bentham must be ignorant of 
our manner of living, if he thinks that 
we ever sit down to review any work 
we care about, over whi . We 
have an accurate recollection of writing 
those very articles ; (all of them coming 
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from our pen, except a few v call. 
ed Don Juan Unread, which wone'waisi 
p- ten by Doctor Scott of Glasgow ;) and 


we assure you, my public, that it wag 
after discussing three bottles of as 
claret, as ever left the banks of the 
Garonne. Besides, it was on a Thurs. 
day evening, so that it could not be 
said that we were hot from Kirk ; 
nor, indeed, do we at all frequent the 
churches of the Scottish eotstclichmane, 
This proves how erroneous this old 
gentleman’s information has been ; but 
we rely, for all that, on this v 
sage, to prove that his mental 
is not quite gone. His being able to. 
ive that Don Juan is decidedly 
inferior to us, and his knowing that 
publication in our pages is immortali« 
Re is proof enough in his favour,— 
ough perhaps it may be said that 
they are truths too obvious to escape 
the meanest capacity. It is evident, 
however, that he knows nothing of our 
mode of conducting the Magazine, or 
he could not have imagined for a mo« 
ment that we would admit such a work 
as Don Juan into our ys oe 
cularly when we are in the daily ha« 
bit of refusing much superior produc~ 
tions. In fact, every thing must be 
first-rate for us. Of our —— 
of a Juan, we are wee and 
at the vapourings of Lord Byron, w 
says he wall answer us. If he do, we 
shall annihilate him in the twinkling 


of a bed-post. 

- So muih fr this pamphlet, on which 
we should not have dilated, were it not 
for the supper depending on it. We 
think we have proved, that though this 
pamphlet is the stupid production of a 
crazy old woman ; yet that it is more 
intelligible, and not altogether so asi- 
nine as Chrestomathia, which was all 
we betted. Our friend, we know, will 
succumb to our opinion ; and then we 
anticipate a most glorious evening.— 
What a _— we shall make of it! 
What a deep dip into the claret! 
What but no more, 


Visions of Oman, crowd not on my soul ! 


With this comfortable hope, we bid 
adieu, with the best feelings, to Mr 
Bentham ; but we shall remember the 
fright he threw us into, and shall ne- 
ver again be guilty of the folly of bet- 
ting on him. ‘This time, we are quit 
for the fear ; but who knows w 
we ever should have the same 


again ? 
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THE LOTHIAN BALL, OR THE WIDOW’S COW. 


In a Series of Prosing Epistles. 


EPISTLE FIRST. 


1. 

Dear CuristToruer! I’m given to understand, 

You are extremely anxious to receive 
A true account, beneath my rhyming hand, 

Of all and every thing I might perceive ; 
Nay more—I hear you've issued a command, 

That I must write forthwith, and must not leave 
The most minute, or trifling thing untold— 
About this famous Ball, else you will scold. 


2. 

Now, mark me ! though I do not see what right 

You have to order me to pen a letter, 
I'll humour you for once, and try a flight— 

Perhaps it would have pleased my Muse much better, 
And yielded both of us far more delight, 

If left to her own whim ; for, when you fret her, 
She is as cross and obstinate a jade, 
As ever ambled in the rhyming trade. 


3. 
“* Pale death”—but, ere I enter on my story, 
There is one point, on which I must insist, 
And this it is,—as what I lay before ye 
May prove severe, you'll steadily resist 
All questions of its author.—There’s no glory 
In fencing-matches—Even when one’s miss’d 
There’s little comfort,—and it can’t be pleasant 
To get a peppering like a hare or pheasant. 


4. 
Not that I’m frighten’d for a sword or bullet ; 
At least, Iam not more so than my neighbours, 
For some have not more courage than a pullet ; 
Place them, indeed, among a troop of sabres, 
Their courage seems so great, to try to cool it 
Would be much harder than to do the labours 
Of Hercules, or deeds achieved by Sampson, 
Or make a dandy of plain Johnnie Thampson. 


5. 

But this is all assumed, an empty vapour, 

A sort of boldness caught from others’ eyes, 
And as unlike true courage as Bank-paper 

To sterling gold ; for courage would arise 
Within the m. of the vilest scraper, 

That ever lived by stock-jobbing and lies, 
When fairly, drawn up in the grand array, 
Which armies in the battle’s fel display. 
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6. 

True, genuine, innate courage is not this ; 

Not animal ferocity which dares 
Do aught*commanded, proper or amiss ; 

The man who thus achieves in common, shares 
Boldness that makes the vilest reptiles hiss, 

The fierceness of the cannibal who spares 
Nor age, nor sex—It is a tiger’s roar, 
In battle terrible—but ’tis no more. 


7. 
The courage which is most to be commended, 
Is that display’d by virtuous men alone ; 
By such men danger ne’er is apprehended ; 
They fear it not from a reforming stone 
Thrown by a Radical—howe’er intended ;— 
By yeomen constables *twould be unknown ; 
And in a duel, or in warlike field, 
The virtuous man ’gainst danger has a shield. 


8. 

Yet even this is not the courage wanted— 

In owning what is quizzical or sly, 
We must assume a face and mien undaunted ; 

And, when in turn we find some piercing eye 
R ing us, and wishing us supplanted, 

e should at once send back its scrutiny. 

Those only who can thus withstand a railing, 
Should dare to touch upon a neighbour’s failing. 


9. 

But, for my story,—While I thus am prosing, 

I’m worki a —_—" ber 
As well as mu ink and paper losing, 

Much more, you'll say, jn a foolish whim 
Should be devoted ; for I am supposing 

Your visage has become most wondrous grim ; 
If not, you'll think this opening bodes some fun, 
And will, in that case, say,—Well done! well done! 


10. 
** Pale death,”"—So Horace wrote in times of old, 
“* Relentless seeks the cottage of the poor, 
** And, with a knock as insolently bold, 
** Approaches to the royal palace door.” 
But this equality wont always hold ; 
Because its consequences are felt more 
When death gives some es cottager a twitch, 
Than when death seeks the mansions of the rich. 


ll. 


Had death, for instance, t, on this occasion, 


The well-fed herd of Thrillingham‘s good lord, 
*Twould not have caused such direful perturbation, 

Nor would such lamentations have been pour’d ; 
Nor would there have been such sad consternation, 

Nor would the loss have been so much deplored, 
As when grim death, from whom there is none free, 
Attack’d the cow of poor old Dame Magee. 
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12. 

I know not how it is, but yet I know 

Bad tidings travel faster far than 
Round Dame Magee how many blessings flow,’ .. 

Which by the world were never understood ! 
Until this very cow was thus laid low, 

*T'was never known from whom she had her food ; 
Nor would it new have been at all reveal’d, 
Could aught be gain’d by keeping it conceal’d. 


13. 

I say not it is wrong—I’m but observing, 

That subjects which are sorrowful and sad, 
And in their general tendency unnerving, 

Are much preferr’d to those which make us glad,— 
At least, by ladies ; and there is no swerving 

From their decision, when it once is had :— 
Whene’er a lady looks into the papers, 
She reads the murders, and then—takes the vapours ! 


14. 
So, when the cow of poor old Dame Magee 
Had from this life most certainly departed, 
It was, in truth, most wonderful to see, 
With what rapidity it was imparted 
To all to whom the circumstance might be 
In any way.a grief. The chicken-hearted 
In Lothian presently were all heard groaning, 
And even those less tender were seen moaning ! 


15. 
Then Mrs Fudgeon and her daughter wept ; 
And Mrs Pompous and her daughters sigh’d ; 
And Mrs Brown and daughter ’Liza slept 
That night but little, though they often tried ; 
And there were many who next morning kept 
Their beds a full hour longer, and all vi: 
Who should the greatest sympathy display 
With Dame Magee on this disastrous day. 


16. 

But what wag all their tender sympathy ? 

It could not call the dead cow back to life ; 
Nor could it even another live cow buy ; 

And therefore fail’d to comfort the gudewife. 
No doubt, when any of our neighbours die, 

With whom we've lived some twenty years in strife, 
A sympathetic tear may comfort bring, 
But, when we lose a cow, its quite another thing. 


17. 

I’m very fond of s thy, but then 

I’m fonder of be ar likewise thought 
The weeping widow—and, most surely, when 

Of two enjoyments one excels, we ought 
To give to that the preference. Some men 

I know there are, who would, of course, have sought 
Those only which are worthiest, but with me, 
I fear, it is not so; and thus felt Dame Magee. 
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18, 
I’ve said she was a widow—that’s a reason, 
If any should be wish’d, why she preferr’d 
Her cow to sympathy, which friends did please on 
This sad event to yield ; for, ’tis averr’d 
That widows always know the way to season 
This life with comforts, and have seldom err’d 
In settling which of two things is the best ; 
As widows—but we'll let such questions rest. 


19. 
Besides, the widow had been long attach’d 
Unto this very cow—It was a calf 
When first she it ; and she then had watch’d 
Its youthful frolics—Often would she laugh 
To mark it, when its crib had been unlatch’d, 
Burst scampering forth as swiftly as the chaff 
From Andrew Mickle’s famous thrashing mill : 
You once liked similes—I do so still, 


20. 

Attachments such as this may be despised 

By those brought up in fashion’s heartless school ; 
For fashion hath strange practices devised, 

And sanctions them by many a stranger rule ; 
And those so rear’d may fue thd be surprised 

To find it possible there lives a fool 
So great, that he can have a partiality 
For cows, or calves, or any one reality. 


21. 

One good attending fashion is, it knows 

Just whom and whatsoever thing it pleases, 
And though it may perhaps some pleasures lose, 

It has its off-sets—N: othing ever teazes 
Fashion’s true votaries ; and even those, 

Who are but half-enroll’d, obtain’d releases 
From being influenced by such silly notions 
As warmth of feeling, or youth’s soft emotions. 


22. 

For my part, I’ve no terrors in confessing 

I am of the old school—When I was young 
(No doubt, for this I'll get a precious dressing 

From some enchanting modern-fashion’d tongue, 
But yet that’s not a reason for suppressing 

My honest sentiment) it wut hens wrun, 
Tears from mine eyes, and still it grieves supp heart 
To see how fashion can men’s oe Spent 


23. 
And, neving ree thus ray I —- feel 
A somethi surprise, if not disgust, 
When 00 haneomeeint dain , 
And find, instead of heart, mere fashion’s crust ; 
Then do I turn in sorrow, on my heel, 
And sigh to think that mankind are but dust, 
Their faces but a shining piece of clay, 
With hearts as callous as their smiles are gay. 
2 
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24, 
Such worthies may esteem it singularity ; 
And some =e silentio, deem it wrong ; 
And some may think it springs from my vulgarity ; 
And some may censure me in language strong ; 
While others, seeing that it is a rarity, 

And different from the ordinary song, 
May, though they do not mean to be uncivil, 
As a guietus, wish me at the devil. 


25. 
So let them! but their wishes can’t destroy 
The feelings of attachment which connect 


My heart with early scenes of grief or joy ; 
The devotee of the most phrenzied sect 
Will find success his keenest pursuits cloy, 
Ere I grow tired of trifles which reflect 
My on of boyhood—These retain a power 
O’er all that passes in the present hour. 


26. 
Oh, Lothian! notwithstanding I have w 
To see the changes which have taken p 
Since first I knew thee ; though thou now art stripp’d 
Of many charms which lent thee then a grace 
Above all other lands ; though time hath swept 
Thy fairest hopes, and left so slight a trace 
Of early joys, that those which now we find 
But make us feel how few remain behind! 


27. 
Though such thy state, oh; Lothian! yet to me 
Thou art more dear than all the world beside! 
Where’er my may wander, still with thee 
My warmest, best affections will abide ; 
And whether, in this life, my lot shall be 
To meet with sorrows, or in peace to glide, 
Still! still, dear Lothian ! wheresoe’er I roam, 
My heart will turn to those I leave at home. 


28. 

But I resume my tale :—Where’er *twas known 

The widow had this woeful loss sustain’d, 
A shade of kind solicitude was thrown 

O’er every brow—There scarcely one remain’d 
Unmoved by the sad story.—I, alone, 

My calm, dispassionate, self-command retain’d,— 
While tears coursed fast the cheek of Mrs White, 
And Jessie Bloom was seen in mournful plight ! 


29. 
I pray thee, Christopher, stare not at this,— 
I say the beauteous Mrs White shed tears 
When this was told her !—Oh ! methinks, to kiss 
That trembling tear away, and soothe her fears 
For the poor widow, would have yielded bliss 
Above all rapture !—For there’s nought endears 
A face so much, as when a witching eye 
Is thus bedimm’d with tears of sympathy.« - 
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30. 
I do not say I saw the lady weep, 
Or that I heard the sutiling Jessie sigh’; 
It was not possible to get a peep, 
(And yet I sometimes am a little sly,) 
At every face, when the affliction deep 
Was first made known.—And, though I ne'er could spy, 
That care had left on either’s brow a cloud, 
I cannot doubt what others have avow’d. 


31. 
Such, then, the wonderful extent of grief 
Diffused through Lothian, for the Widow’s woes ; 
But Time, whose soothing hand can bring relief 
For ev'ry ill that round poor mortals flows, 
Had scarcely ta’en one step, when, oh ! how brief 
Their sway ! two fleeting days beheld the close 
Of Lothian’s lamentations, and again 
Had mirth and thoughtlessness resumed their reign. 


32. 

But, there was one in Lothian, in whose heart 
Compassion never hath been waked in vain.— 
And when he heard that Death had hurl’d his dart 

At the poor Widow’s Cow, he felt the pain 
Her loss would cause the widow.—To impart 

Relief was then his wish ; and how, again, 
To get another cow, of the same kind, 
Became the object that engross’d his mind. 


33. 

There’s surely nothing in this world engages 

Th’ attention of mankind so much as money : 
To rail at it, fills up the time of sages ; 

To keep it, that of misers ; and the funny, 
In spending it, find that its power assuages 

A host of life’s vexations.—’Tis a honey 
More potent far than any Balm of Gilead, 
Or cordial made since Homer wrote his Iliad. 


34. 

This generous friend, then, knowing well the power 

Of money, was determined to administer 
Some to the widow.—But, as sugar’s sour 

In shape of physic given, inode, should any stir 
Be made about it, that her brow would lower, 

And render her as cross, as though some sinister 
Intention were afloat :—So now, to hide 
His purpose, and yet do her good, he tried. 


35. 

I am not bound minutely to relate, 

Ev'ry particular about this Ball ; 
And, therefore, ’tis enough for me to state, 

That this same worthy friend resolved to call 
Together a few friends, and then debate 

Men well agreed need scarce debate at all,) 

With them the most befitting, when and how, 
For raising cash enough to buy a cow. 
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36. 

He, personally, Mr Brown invited, 

And Mr Fudgeon, and young Mr Tait = 
A note to Mr Lofty was indited ;— 

To Charles Smelt a message went by Kate :— 
To other friends, for fear they had felt slighted, 

He would have sent dispatches, with due state ; 
But, crowds he hates,—and, for he’s sometimes handy, 
He, therefore, only ask’d his nephew Sandy. 


87. 

I need not tell the topics which r 

be aes of that — om ' 
On whi met.—Some e well,—others prosed ;— 

Some talk’d about the comet,—some the moon ; : 
But, ere the twilight had around them closed, 

They, with one voice, determined that, as soon 
As matters could be managed, they would try 
To coax the public into charity. 


38. 
So many ways for this have been devised,: - 
That it is scarcely possible to light 
On any one that would be new, and prized 
By all the county; for, however bright 
The genius that plan’s despised, 
Not for its faults, but from the cursed spite 
Which animates the judges, and perverts 
Their sentiments, to suit their twisted hearts. 


39. 
It was at length proposed to make a feast, 
According to the fashion of the place ; 
And all to this at once agreed,—at least, 
Of opposition there appear’d no trace ; 
And ne’er was marriage, by a Gretna priest, 
Or woolsack-judgment, on an Opera case, 
More likely to be lasting, than this plan ; 
But, from some cause or other, differences began. 


40. 
I cannot rightly tell the reason why 
It was not more distinctly understood ; 
But, though it was determined they should try 
To coax their friends into a kindly mood, 
It quite escaped them—Lord! how wond’rous sly !— 
To fix a time, when this, their purpose good, 
Should really carried be into effect— 
A circumstance which argues great neglect ! 


41. 

However, it was settled there should be 

A feast of gooseberries, and nothing more! 
Impell’d by motives of pure charity, 

Some parties were to meet, and ramble o’er 
The grounds of Thrillingham—and, as some glee 

Would be excited, ’twould be well, before - 
They journey’d home, for each to give his mite, 
And wake in dame Magee their own delight. 
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a 
This was the whole affair—and was so plain, 
That any evening would have been becoming 


For such a worthy j—but, again, 
The matter was di d—and then a humming, 
And next a:silenee ensued—then a train 


Of ifs and questions—next there was a thrumming 
Of fi on chair-backs—and then a glance 
That ’twould not be antiss to have a dance. 


43. 

This open’d a new field ; and it was hinted, 

That dancing would'suit better than a walk ; 
And soon ‘twas found the mover that way squinted. 
Then for the wh hh ae 
Determined Sa: —and when so printed, 

All would be ; nothing that could baulk 
Their expectations of a happy party 
Appear’d in view, and all were now most hearty. 


44, 

But when the tickets reach’d young Mr Tait, 

And he perceived that Saturday was fix’d, 
His consternation was extremely great ; 

And some small spice of discontent was mix’d 
With his surprise, that it should be his fate 

To be concern’d ; so that day, or the next, 
He, very ly, a m sent 
To the prime mover, with this sentiment. 


45. 
The message reach’d the mover on his way, 

One Sunday morning, to the parish church ; 
And ’tis od my too far, when I say, 
an t of being thus left in e lurch, 

uced a something, quite as grave as gay, 

Upon his noble teow, little starch cr 
Was also in his manner very visible, 

Which would, in other men, have made me risible. 


46. 

Why, what in others would have been absurd, 

Did not appear so when display’d by him, 
Can never be made known. [If others heard 

My reasons, many eyes, which now are dim, 
Would then distinctly see ; and ev’ry word 

Which now I write, and every little whim 
Which may hereafter be in Lothian shown, 
Would as the scribbling of my muse be known. 


47. 

I, therefore, mean no farther now to tell, 

Than that the message to the mover came, 
When within hearing of the parish bell ; 

And such its influence, that he scarce could frame 
An answer, which he thought was suited well 

To shew his feelings, without casting blame, 
And this he did not mean, on Mr Tait ; 
He only grieved the message came so late! 
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43. 

It was a pity, so the mover said, , 

Cold water in this way the scheme to throw on ; 
But truly, it ne’er came into his head, 

That it could tend to any harm—and so on ; 
He thought it was not lik ‘4 he would lead 

His friends to sinning. But the ball must go on! 
When he was young his ploys had ne’er miscarried, 
And this one shouldn’t—though he now was married ! 


49. 
You'll think, no doubt, that such a-conversation 
Was not much suited to produce devotion ; 
And so thought I; but, in this pious nation, 
The worthies seem to have a different notion. 
The Sabbath here’s a day of recreation, 
And it would cause a horrible commotion, 
If either you or I should dare to say, 
Such subjects more became another day. 


50. 
About the dance then all were gay as crickets ; 
But, in a little time, a pause ensued, 
And, while thus passing through one of the thickets, 
Which any one may find in Thrilling wood, 
A lady’s voice said, “* Have you got the tickets?” 
I heard not the reply, but understood 
The worthy mover had ta’en proper care 
Of all the business that fell to his share. 


61. 
I cannot tell what others may have thought, 
When thus the gentle lady made her speech ; 
They have more prudence, and I also ought 
To suffer past experience now to teach 
My muse some wisdom ; for she oft hath brought 
My heart and judgment within censure’s reach. 
Yet, knowing this, and though I’m not too godly, 
I can’t help saying that it sounded oddly. 


52. 

And odd it surely was; but much I fear 

You'll think it something worse than odd, if I 
Continue thus to claim the public ear, 

To trifles such as Lothian charity: 
But such, oh Christopher! both far and near 

Thy influence, that whate’er we chance to spy, 
Within thy pages is consider’d food, 
And manaan! becomes the public food. 


53. 
So, lest we by our good things cause satiety, 
We'll pause a moment, and if you think fit, 
We'll, ere next month, by way of a variety, 
Endeavour to prepare another hit 
At Lothian manners ;—for you know, propricty 
In writing nonsense, as in spouting wit, 
Consists not so much in avoiding levity, 
As in that greatest of perfections—brevity. 


END OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 
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STANZAB, 
On the Death of Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Tue knell hath toll’d, and the mighty hath gone 
To the dust, like a thing forsaken ; 

No more shall the dread Napoleon 
At the summons of Fame awaken ! 


Thou did’st not die on the tented plain, 
With thy martial legions round thee ; 
But a captive, girt with the gnawing chain, 

In which the nations bound thee ! 


Thou did’st not fade, like a lightning flash, 
When thunder-clouds bend lowly ;— 

Thou did’st not sink, like a torreut’s dash ; 
But silently pined, and slowly. 


A hundred battles were fought and won ;— 
Tens of thousands fell beside thee ; 

And thine eagle soar’d, with its eyes to the sun, 
As if all but success was denied thee. 


Thy name did sound a watch-word of fear,— 
A spell, like the earthquake and thunder ; 

The nations did crouch, as thy banners drew near, 
In the depth of amazement and wonder ! 


The sceptre fell from the regal hand ; 
And Liberty saw but one token 

In Europe, the seat of her ancient command, 
That her sway was resistless, though broken ! 


*Twas in Britain the stedfast heart did remain, 
Through the terrors and tempest of danger, 

That the patriot glow’d, while he scoff’d at the chain, 
That was forged for his neck by the stranger. 


*T was to Britain the iron-bound captive gazed, 
When Thraldom’s low dungeon he enter’d ; 

"T'was in Britain the bulwark of Freedom was raised, 
And the hopes of the earth were centred. 


For the Swede, all unnerved, did succumb from fight, 
The Italian lay down by his fountain, 

The bright star of Prussia was clouded by night, 
The Switzer had fled to the mountain : 


The Austrian struggled, yet bow’d to the yoke, 
And Muscovy trembled before thee ; 

Till Frost, like a giant, the talisman broke, 
And withering ruin came o’er thee ! 


Still the warrior’s power was but subdued 
For a season—more strength to gather ; 
Then forth to burst, like a torrent renew’d, 

To spread like flame o’er the heather. 


And all was vain,—had not Wellington come, 
His charger to thine opposing ; 

When Waterloo echoed the trump and drum, 
And thy hosts with his were closing. 
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Then did the star of thy victories set, 
And Night’s black cloud came o’er thee, 
And thy fate, all boastful and bright as yet, 
To a human level bore thee. 


Shame to the bard who would raise his voice, 
One hostile feeling to cherish ; 

Shame to the Briton that dare rejoice, 
When the fallen and mighty perish. 


For thou did’st rise ’mid summer’s skies, 
Like an eagle all sunward soaring ; 

And thou stood’st the shock, unmoved as the rock, 
When Adversity’s storm was roaring. 





THE VISION BY MOON-LIGHT. 


Ir was a calm serene evening. I 
had marked from my window the glo- 
rious descent of the summer sun, be- 
hind the lofty mountains of Fife and 
Stirlingshire ; and observed the glow- 
ing tints of crimson and purple which 
he had infused into pe vista of 
hovering clouds, gradually evanishing 
and dying away, leaving the mass of 
a pure unilluminated white. The 
whole expanse of the Frith of Forth 
lay stretched out before me in sunless 
majesty, silent and waveless, as if the 
rebellious spirit of the waters had 
yielded themselves to the dominion of 
the genial season. An almost imper- 
-_ le breath of land-wind, at inter- 
vals, moved the massy foliage of the 
garden trees that clustered around, and 
beneath me ; from the topmost branch 
of one of which the blackbird poured 
out to the still eve, her clear and me- 
lancholy, and melodious anthem. 

A long summer day had over 
me, and yet my morning slippers were 
still on my feet. Such is the life of a 
book-worm. I had dosed hours away 
over the pages of Coleridge’s cloudy 
and incomprehensible friend, Jacobus 
Behmen, seu Teutonicus Philosophus ; 
and could with difficulty catch now 
and then a glimpse of meaning in the 
‘‘ Signatura Rerum, or the signature 
of all things, shewing the sign and 
signification of the several forms and 
shapes in the creation, and what the 
beginning, ruin, and cure, of every 
thing is ; it — out of eternity 
into time, and again out of time into 
eternity, and comprizethall mysteries,” 
&e. &c. At length, finding that I 
could not overcome impossibilities, 


and extract light from darkness, after 
having groped my way through the 
mazes of his Sy ess labyrinth to no 
pu , I laid him again on his dusty 
shelf, that the spiders might be no 
longer withheld from re-commenci 
their operations, and weaving.a 
plexus between him and the super- 
incumbent board. I then laid my 
hand on Albertus Magnus, ‘ de vir- 
tutibus herbarum, lapidum, et anima- 
lium quorundam libellus. Item de 
mirabilibus Mundi, ac de quibusdam 
effectibus causatis a quibusdam anima- 
libus.” From the misty metaphysical 
atmosphere of the High Dutch shoe- 
maker, I found myself at once trans- 
ported into the regions of scholastic 
pedantry, superstition, and credulity. 
I was taught the indisputable truth, 
that the stone Asmodus brought to its 
possessor the power of overcoming 
wild beasts, interpreting dreams, and 
prophesying, that it neutralizes poi- 
sons, and teaches us the solution of all 
riddles, even though propounded by 
the Sphinx himself. That the Cryso- 
lite stuck into one ear drives out fool- 
ishness through the other, allowing 
wisdom to take up its lodgings in the 
empty tenement of the brain. Thata 
ona made of the dried hairs of a dead 
ass, rubbed over with the marrow 
taken from the right shoulder blade of 
the same, and placed above the thresh- 
hold, will make those that enter ap- 
pear to have three heads. And that 
the only cure for drunkenness is, to 
throw a parcel of small serpents into a 
vessel of wine, letting them die there, 
and make the person to be cured drink 
thereof: if -he takes a good draught, - 





we are assured that he will loath wine 
for a year at least, and most probably 
for the remainder of his days. 
I next laid my han” %n Cardanus, 
when, as I was reaching ‘m from his 
lace, I received a summons to tea, 
and notwithstanding my incurable 
thirst for reading, I must _ + caw en 
any grievous symptom of displeasure, 
I tacitly laid ie again to enjoy 
his slumber, pregnant with uncom- 
municated mysteries. When I re- 
turned to my apartment, I found that 
my appetite for study had evaporated, 
and that I had quite enough of indi- 
ible matter on my stomach to suf- 
me for one day. ‘The vesper chime 
was ringing ; the long lines of crimson 
ight broke in through the western 
dow ; and — at “ listless 
— upon the I gazed out 
at the pu pling snl edene beauties of 
nature ; and could not help drawing 
an invidious Lg A eee 
ever-varying, erring, cloudy, eX- 
ed, and vague speculations oT lenin 
intellect, and the simple, sublime, and 
world. {I thooght of the philosophy 
I t of the phi 
of the ancients, and of the Sep intri- 
cacies of thought and lan e, which 
the wise of ex in their en- 
deavours after the solution of mys- 
teries, which remain yet wholly un- 
—— I thought on the max- 
ims which had been laid down and 
acted upon in far distant ages of the 
world, with a divine magnanimity, 
and persevering steadiness; all of 
which have been proved by celestial 
revelation, to be erring and nugatory. 


I ht of sages, who had worn out 
a long life in self-denial and contem- 
tion, for the establishment of their 


Seine and dogmas; and of those 
who suffered banishment and death in 
their promulgation. I thought of the 


Magi and the soothsayers, wildly clad 
in their flowing mantles, with their 

i and white rods of divin- 
ation. the Alchemists in their 


subterraneous laboratories, surround- 
ed with mummies, and monsters, and 
dried serpents, with meteoric stones, 
and metallic ores, and alembics, re- 
torts, and crucibles, diving into the 
arcana of nature in search of some airy 
phantasy, the philosopher's stone, or 
the transmutation of metals. Of the 
astrologers watching from the balcony 
the aspects of the heavenly bodies, and 
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thence d th ap 

erivi e@ thread of 
which is to await the march of he 
life. I —— of these, and of in. 
numerable er subjects, all equally 
pregnant with mystery and disappoint. 
ment, all equally indicative of the as. 
pirations and energies of the human 
mind, and of their misdirection and 
futility. 

I had sat dreaming with my eyes 
open for a considerable ‘time; how 
long I know not ;—and it is of little 
consequence ; but I now perceive that 


The moon-light stealing o’er the scene, 
Had blended with the tints of eve ; 


The song of the blackbird had ceased ; 
an azure shade hung over the bosom 
of the sea, and over the sides of the 
amphitheatre of hills, though their 
summits seen in the clear mirror of 
the northern sky were distinctly visi« 
ble in the dark outline. I hastily 
started up, threw off my slippers, 
yawned heartily, and prepared myself 
for a solitary moon-light saunter. 
Slapping the door behind me, I 
strayed.on for a quarter of a mile, till 
I gained the margin of the river, and 
the long avenue of oak, elm, and beech 
trees, that shaded the pathway. There 
was a delicious coolness in the air, and 
an unclouded glory in the blue sky, 
save a few fleecy specks, above which 
the moon shewed her silver majesty ; 
and not a sound was to be heard save 
the river, that with a low, still murs 
mur, wandered glistening over its 
ae bed. I now stood motionless 
ning on my cane, and gazed on the 
tall green water-lillies with their bright 
flowers, standing almost erect in the 
juttings of the stream, where the sur- 
face was calm and unruffled ;—on the 
willow boughs that leant over the tide 
and made a break in the running wa- 
ter, with their long hoary pointed 
leaves ;—on the soft natural flowers, 
the daisy and the dandelion, and the 
harebell, that grew in countless pro- 
fusion around, and shot up their va- 
riegated heads beneath the dark and 
broad-leaved mallow. Now turning, 
I cast my eye over the verdant lawn, 
bounded by its young plantation of 
firs, that raised their dark spiral 


on high ; and against the relief of the 

heavens, appeared like a countless 

multitude of spears: here the syca- 

more spread a broader bough, and 

threw a deeper shade ; there the deli- 
5 
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cate birch-tree scattered its depending 
tendrils, and round the stems of the 
huge oaks in the centre of the park, 
the cattle were —— ing; and the 
gentle footfall of the steed was at in- 
tervals heard as he tardily moved about, 
not yet satisfied with his evening re 
ast. 
. I moved on till I arrived at an an- 
tique wooden seat in the shelter of a 
wide-spread hawthorn bush, destined 
for the refreshment of the traveller. I 
threw myself — it and gazed around 
me ; all was still, and almost unearth- 
ly beautiful. My mind was raised to 
a state of excitement little short of 
poetic inspiration. I heard the bay of 
the watch-dog from the distant farms ; 
and save the murmur of the stream, 
and the casual rustle of the leaf, all 
was in a state as of a deep sleep; all 
was quiet as an enchanted fairy region. 
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sky ; I gazed on it as on “ a beauty 
and a mystery, ” careering the pathless 
depth o heayen, and waiting earth 8 
scene worthy the abode of celestial ine 
habitants. 

Well might I say as Thomson does 
of the region in which he has placed 
his Castle of Indolence, 

“« A pleasant land of drowsyhead it was ;”” 


for I had not remained gazing and 
musing above half an hour, mid the 
sounds and the sights which 


<¢ yblent inclined all to sleep,” 


when the poppies of Morpheus began 
to nod ots my forchead, and those 


visions haunted my brain, which pass, 
6 at eventide, before the half shut eye !’ 


Now I thought myself in Fairyland 
and beheld the gambols of the tiny 








The moon was now far up in the wide elves, 
which the belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course ; they on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear, 
At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 


Now, I imagined myself in an uninhabited world, where life was a thing of 
the past, and where inanimate beauty alone presides. Now I thought myself 
on a desolate rock of the ocean, gazing upon the silver planet, and wondering 
if the friends of early years might not now be likewise fixing their eyes on its 
— At length, overcome with reclining, musing, imagining, feign« 
ing eaming ; with the softness of the air, and the magic of the moon-shine, 
I fell into a sleep, and had the following fantastic dream. 

Methought a person wrapt in a long mantle stood before me ; and, pointin 
with his to the wide waste around, exclaimed in a wild impassio’ 
tone, 


** How beautiful is night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air, 
No mist obscures, no little cloud 
Breaks the whiole serene of heaven: 
In full orb’d glory the majestic moon 
Rolls tlirough the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desart circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girtlled with the sky, 
How beautiful is night ! 
Who at this untimely hour 
Wanders o’er the desart sands? 
No station is in view, 
No palm-grove islanded amid the waste.” 


I looked at him, wondering ; and lo! the scene was changed ; fot I beheld 
the long level plain almost destitute of shrubs, and cireled round by the cloud- 
less tight ~ Not far distant a tent appeared ; and while my attention 
was fixed on it, through the opening of the door-curtain I could distinctly 


perceive some moving figures ; and while I attentivel perused them, the per 
son beside me porn e forth. F raat 
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“ Through the le glow of even 
Shines dimly the white moon. 
The slacken’d bow, the quiver, the long lance, 
Rest on the pillar of the tent. 
Knitting light leaves for her brother’s brow, 
The dark-eyed damsel sits ; 
The old man tranquilly 
oP his curl’d pipe inhales 
The tranquillizing herb. 
So listen they the reed of Thalaba ; 
While his skill’d fingers modulate 
The low, sweet, soothing, melancholy tones. 
Or if he strung the pearls of poetry, 
Singing with agitated face 
And eloquent arms, and sighs that reach the heart, 
A tale of love and woe.” 


A shadow seemed to pass before mine eyes, a cloudy indistinctness; and 
when the objects began to settle, and become fixed, I perceived a lonely tra- 
veller passing by moon-light through the ruins of an ancient city. He, at 
length seemed to pause, and lo! a dark figure approached him,—a cloud came 
down, and took them from my sight. Turning to my mysterious attendant, 
I asked him, who were these that we saw? Without deigning directly to an- 
swer me, he ran on: 


** Through the broken portal, 
Over weedy fragments, 
Thalaba went his way. 
The d ty round before himn with bh 
e da us n ‘ore him with his bow. 
The ani ated at his steps ; 
The stork, alarm’d at sound of man, 
From her broad nest upon the old pillar top, 
Affrighted fled on flapping wings. 
The adder in her haunts disturb’d, 

Lanced at the intruding staff her arrowy tongue. 

Twilight and moon-shine dimly mingling gave 
An awful light obscure, 

Evening not wholly closed, 
The moon still pale and faint. 
An awful light obscure, 

Broken by many a mass of blackest shade ; 

Long column stretching dark through weeds and moss, 
Broad length of lofty walk, 

Whose windows lay in light, 

And of their former shape, low-arch’d or square, 
Rude —_— on the earth : 
Figured, with long grass fringed. 

Reclined against a column’s broken shaft, 
Unknowing whitherward to bend his way 
He stood and gazed around. 
The ruins closed him in ; 
It seem’d as if no foot of man 
For ages had intruded there. 
Soon at approaching step, 
Startin in turn’d, and saw 
A warrior in the moon-beam drawing near.” 


He paused a moment, and then said, ‘‘ Wilt thou go on with me ?”—=I did 
not understand the question, till at our feet I observed a little boat, and the 
wide expanse of ocean. He took me by the hand, and we set out together. 
. We shot off from the land like a lightning flash ; and my companion starting 
to his feet, gazed around as if in a trance of ecstatic admiration, and then joy- 
fully exclaimed, 
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“ The moon is bright, the sea is calm, 
The little boat rides rapidly 
Across the ocean waves ; 

The line of moon-light on the deep 

Still follows as we voyage on ; 
The winds are motionless ; 

The gentle waters gently part 
In murmurs round the prow. 

I look above, I look around, 

The boundless heaven, the boundless sea, 

The crescent moon, the little boat, 
Nought else above, below.” 


He then resumed his seat, and resting his brow upon his outspread fingers, 
we sailed on in silence. But now a wonder struck.me ; the little boat which, 
as if by instinct or hidden impulse, had traversed the deep, “ without an oar, 
without a sail,” had expanded into a large vessel ; and when the person by my 
side lifted up his head, 1 observed a complete metamorphosis, his countenance, 
his voice, and his dress being wholly changed. He did not appear to observe 
me; and leaning his back against the railing of the quarter-deck, he pensive- 


ly sung: 
‘* Sweet Moon! if like Crotona’s sage, 

By any spell my hand could dare 
To make thy disk its ample page, 

And write my thoughts, my wishes there ; 
How many a friend, whose careless eye 
Now wanders o’er that starry sky, 

Should smile upon thy orb to meet 
The recollection, kind and sweet, 
The reveries of fond regret, 
The promise never to forget, 
And all my heart and soul would send 
To many a dear-loved distant friend. 
Even now delusive hope will steal 
Amid the dark regrets I feel, 
Soothing as yonder placid beam 
Pursues the murmurers of the deep, 
And lights them with consoling gleam, 
And smiles them into tranquil sleep! 

Oh! such a blessed night as this ; 

I often think if friends were near, 

How we should feel, and gaze with bliss 

Upon the moon-bright scenery here ! 

The sea is like a silvery lake, 

And o’er its calm the vessel glides 

Gently, as if it fear’d to wake 

The slumber of the silent tides ! 
The only envious cloud that lowers, 
Hath hung its shade on Pico’s height, 
Where dimly, ’mid the dusk, he towers, 
And scowling at this heaven of light, 
Exults to see the infant storm 
Cling darkly round his giant form !” 


He then looked me in the face, politely bowed, and stepped down to the 
captain’s cabin to have a rubber at whist. Another person of tall stature, and 
younger in years, who had been at the poop of the vessel looking into the wa~ 
ter, as I thought, stood upright ; and pointing to the full-orbed regent of the 
night, passionately said, 

“ T lift my eyes upon the radiant Moon 

That long unnoticed o’er my head has held 

Her solitary walk, and as her light 

_ 
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Recalls my wan soul, I start to feel 
That all has been a , Alone I stand 
Amid the silence. Onward rolls the stream 
Of time, while to my ear its waters sound 
With a strange rushing music. O my soul ! 
Whate’er betide, for aye remember thou 
These mystic warnings, for they are of Heaven.” 


“ Dear me!” said I to him, “ did not you observe the moon long ago? What 
have you been dreaming about ?”—— Oh! I have been gazing on the passing 
tide, till, as a poet of the hills beautifully observes of another in my situa~ 
tion ; 
While the broad green wave and sparkling foam 

Flash’d round him in images and hues that wrought 

In union with the employment of his heart, 

He, thus by feverish passion overcome, 

Even with the organs of his bodily eye, 

Below him in the eS oe 

Saw mountains—saw the forms of sheep that grazed 

On verdant hills—with dwellings among trees, 

And shepherds clad in the same country gray 

Which he himself had worn.” 


« I can easily credit it,” said I, “ our love for our country increases with our 
distance from it ; we never love it more than when we have small chance of 
seeing it soon. It is a hard thing thing to be for ever beating about in the ~ 
weltering sea. A sailor’s life is assuredly a hard one.”—‘‘ Not so much so as 
you would ry = returned he ; “ I have composed a few lines on that sub« 
ject, which I repeat to you ;” and which were “ written by moon-light 
at sea.” 


‘* Weep, weep not for the mariner, 
Though distant far he roam, 
And have no lovely resting-place 
That he can his home. 
Friends hath he in the wilderness, 
And with those friends he lives in bliss, 
Without one pining sigh !— 
The waves that round his vessel crowd, 
The guiding star, the breezy cloud, 
The music of the sky. 
And, dearer even than heaven’s sweet light, 
He gazes on that wonder bright, 
When sporting with the gales, 
Or lying in a beauteous sleep 
Above'her shadow in the deep,— 
The ship in which he sails. 
Then weep not for the mariner ! 
He needeth not thy tears ; 
From his soul the ocean’s midnight voice 
ee all mortal fears. 
Quietly slumber shepherd men 
In the silence of some inland glen, 
Lull'd by the gentlest sounds of air and earth ; 
Yet as quietly rests the mariner, 
Nor wants for dreams as melting fair, 
Amid the ocean’s mirth.” 


How do you like that?” said he, on finishing—‘‘ Very much, indeed,” 
returned I ; “ it is soft and beautiful, and sheds a halo of peace, and resig- 
nation, and tranquillity, around the adventurous life of a sailor.” : 

** Mariner!” re-echocd a wild, unearthly voice, which was wholly dif- 
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ferent from that which had so sweetly spoken. ‘‘ Have not I sung his mar- 
vellous voyage? Here is part of the song :— 


The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea 
Off shot the spectre bark. 
We listen’d, arid look’d sideways up ; 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seem’d to sip! 
The stars were dim, and thick the night ; 
The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d white ; 
From the sails the dews did drip ; ; 
Till clombe above the eastern bar, 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip.” 


There was a strange wildness, mingled with a poetical fervour, in his lan~ 
guage, which made me involuntarily start from him. ‘ O do not discomfort 
yourself,” observed he ; ‘ we shall soon be at home again ; for behold, yon- 
der is the kirk, and the ancient village, and the harbour, and all the well- 
known objects which we have often dreamed about during our adventurous 
and awful voyage, and which we dreaded never more to feast our eyes upon. 
But our infatuation has been cured, 


And sadder men, and wiser men, 
We'll rise to-morrow morn.” 


In an instant, methought we were landed in a beautiful wooded region, in- 
terspersed with mountains, rivers, and lakes ; and, with a stranger of a sublime, 
contemplative appearance, I sauntered leisurely up to the top of a green emi- 
nence. “ Who would imagine,” he observed, “ that in this beautiful and se 
rene night, the voice 


Of battle, and the breath 
Of stormy war, and violent death, 


should haunt and hang over this seeming peaceful region? But truc it is, that 


From cloudless ether looking down, 

The moon, this tranquil evening, sees 
A camp, and a beleaguer’d town, 

And castle like a stately crown, 

On the steep rocks of winding Tees ; 
And, southward far, with moors between, 
Hill-tops, and floods, and forests green. 
The bright moon sees that valley small, 
Where Rylstone’s old sequester’d hall 
A venerable image ome 
Of quiet to the neighbouring fields ; 
While, from one pillar’d chimney breathes 
The silver smoke, and mounts in wreaths. 
The courts are hush’d ; for timely sleep 
The greyhounds to their kennel creep ; 
The peacock in the broad ash tree 

Aloft is roosted for the night,— 

He who in proud prosperity, 

Of colours manifold and bright, 

Walk’d round, affronting the day light. 
And higher still, above the bower 

Where he is perch’d, from yon lone tower, 
The hall-clock, in the clear moonshine, 
With glittering finger points at nine. 
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Ah! who could think that sadness here 
Had any sway ? or pain, or fear ? 
A soft and lulling sound is heard 
Of streams, inaudible by day ; 
The garden pool’s dark surface stirr’d 
By the night insects in their play, 


> 
Breaks into dimples small and bright ; 
A thousand, thousand, rings of light, 
That shape themselves, and disappear 
Almost as soon as seen.”—— 


*¢ Bless me!” exclaimed a youre man of a noble , that stepped from 
behind us; “ that is mueh finer than I could possibly have conceived your 
milk-and-water genius capable of producing. I am ashamed of having said 
some contemptuous things of you, to whom I am under more actual obligation 
than to any other person alive. The beautiful description you have just given 
us, vividly recals to my mind the recollection of an evening, which still holds 
its place in my mind as ‘ the bridal of the earth and sky,’ and which I have 
endeavoured to give to the world in the lines which I now recite to you. I was 
at that time romantically wandering through foreign climes ; it was during the 
days of my ardent passions and youthful fervour ; and, as I gazed on the dis- 
tant towers of Corinth, I could not help feeling a yearning after the magnifi. 
cence that had passed away, and perished from the earth, and yet which was 
— to mankind in general, by many holy, and to me, by many classical .re« 
collections.— 


*Tis midnight :—on the mountains brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters ; blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright. 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turn’d to without repining, 
Nor wish’d for wings to flee away, 

And mix with the eternal ray ? 

The waves on either side lay there, 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 

And scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmur’d meekly as the brook. 

The winds were pillow’d on the waves ; 
The banners droop’d along their staves ; 
And, as they fell, around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
And that silence was unbroke, 

Save where the watch his signal spoke ; 
Save where the steed neigh’« oft and shrill, 
And echo answer’d from the hill. 

And the wide hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air, 

In midnight call to wonted prayer ; 

It rose, that chaunted mournful strain, 
Like some lone spirit’s o’er the plain: 
"T'was musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seem’d, to those within the wall, 

A cry prophetic of their fall : 

It struck even the besieger’s ear 

With something ominous and drear, 
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An undefined and sudden thrill, 
Which makes the heart a moment still, 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense its silence framed ; 
Such as a sudden passing bell 
Wakes, though but for a stranger’s knell. 


You have had enough of it, I presume. I see by your looks that you are 
both tired of me. My hours of inspiration are the only tolerable ones I pass 
on earth. Popularity is an idle breath. Disappointment and pain accompany 
me, whatever I do, and wherever I go ; then 


Farewell, a word that hath been, and must be! 


The gales of foreign seas shall expand my sails, and the soil of distant climes 
shall bear my footsteps. I shall wander amid the ruins of ancient magnificence, 
and indulge my heart in melancholy musings! Pooh! do you think me sucha 
yeaa How do you like this, pray? and especially you, Seignor Gravee 
face 


Oh, Mirth and Innocence! Oh, Milk and Water! 
Ye happy mixtures of more happy days! 
In these sad centuries of sin and slaughter, 
Abominable man no more allays 
His thirst for such pure beverage. No matter ; 
I love you both, and both shall have my praise. 
Oh, for old Saturn’s reign of sugar-candy ! 
Meantime, I drink to your return in brandy.” 


Methought that the graver of my companions looked at the younger and 
more volatile, with a sorrowful, but forgiving eye; as if he pitied, yet admi- 
red ; as if he saw it was in vain, yet wished to expostulate with him. I fore- 
saw that some altercation would ensue ; so I stepped forward, that I might 
not be thought to overhear their altercation. 

There was a fine clump of oak trees before me ; so I endeavoured to get to 
the other side of them. I had just turned down the little avenue which they 
formed, when I was accosted by a most melodious voice. ‘ Is not that a most 
beautiful landscape beneath our eyes?” it said; ‘* a moon-light reflection of 
apes !” T turned to the speaker, and expressed my agreement with him in 

is remarks. ‘* Yet it is the scene of a melancholy tale,” he continued ; “ and 
yon distant rock, which commands a view of the sea, is the nocturnal haunt of 
@ poor maniac ; yes, 


Hark! the wild maniac sings, to chide the gale 
That wafts so slow her lover’s distant sail ; 
She, sad spectatress, on the wintry shore 
Watch’d the rude surge his shroudless corse that bore ; 
Knew the pale form, and, shrieking in amaze, 
Clasp’d her cold hands, and fix’d her maddening gaze. 
Poor widow’d wretch! ’twas then she wept in vain, 
Till memory fied her agonizing brain ; 
But Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 
Ideal peace, that Truth could ne’er bestow ; 
Warm on her heart the joys of Fancy beam, 
And aimless Hope delights her darkest dream. 
Oft, when yon moon has climb’d the midnight sky, 
And the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest cry, 
Piled on the steep her blazing faggots burn, 
To hail the bark that never can return ; 
And still she waits, but scarce forbears to weep. 


Do you love a good song?” he abruptly ejaculated. “I have only a very few 
s them, but they are select. Two or three good are worth a dozen of mdif- 
erent ones. 
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"Twas the hour when rites unholy — 
Calls. each Paynim voice to prayer ; 
And the star that faded slowly, 
Left to dews the freshen’d air. 
Day his sultry fires had wasted ; 
Calm and sweet the moon-light rose ; 
Even a captive’s spirit tasted 
Half oblivion of his woes. 


A lazy fit has seized me; I can’t go on; but I will probably give yon the 
remainder afterwards, if you remind me. But if you wish to hear somethi 
at present worth your while, step down to the river bank opposite yon Gothic 
castle. A magician who wanders there will shew you the wonders of the 
place.” -I obeyed his injunctions, and proceeding to the bank, I beheld a tall 
figure in the attitude of listening ; his shadow was dark on the ground; and 
as I neared him, he held up his hand, as a signal of silence, at same time, 
beckoning me to approach him. The scene was picturesque, wild, romantic 
beyond description. The large tall trees threw around a black intensity of 
shade, and the dark overhanging mountain banks obscured the bed of the ri- ‘ 
ver, which rushed on with a deep, low, hollow sound. A wildness glanced in 
the magician’s eye, as we caught the first sounds of this unearthly dialogue. 


RIVER SPIRIT. 


Sleep’st thou, brother ? 


MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 
Brother, nay.— 
On my hills the moon-beams play, 
From Craikcross to Skelfield-pen, 
BY every rill in every glen, 
erry elves their morrice dancing, 
To aérial minstrelsy ; 
Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 
Trip it deft and merrily ; 
Up, and mark their nimble feet ! 
Up, and list their music sweet ! 


RIVER SPIRIT. 

Tcars of an imprison’d maiden 

Mix with my polluted stream ; 
Margaret of Branksome, sorrow-laden, 

Mourns beneath the moon’s pale beam. 
Tell me, thou who view’st the stars, 
When shall cease these feudal jars ? 
What shall be the maiden’s fate ? 
Who shall be the maiden’s mate ? 


MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 
Arthur’s slow wain his course doth roll, 
In utter darkness round the pole ; 
‘The northern bear lowers black and grim ; 
Orion’s studded belt is dim ; 
Twinkling faint, and distant far, 
Shimmers through mist each-planet star. 
Ill may I read their high decree ! 
But no kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s tower, 
Till pride be quell’d, and love be free. 


The sounds then suddenly ceased, and we stood together for some time, 
breathlessly silent, in the pale moonlight ; but nothing was to be heard but 
the rush of the river. ‘ We may now depart,” said the magician, “ for we 
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aur 
P it strongly reminds me of 
Thomes the Rhymer set out on his pilgrimage to Fairyland.” 


“ The elfin harp his neek around, 
In minstrel guise he hung ; 

And en the wind, in doleful sound, 
Its dying accents rung. 

Then forth he went, yet turn’d him oft 
To view his ancient hall ; 

On the grey tower, in lustre soft, 
The autumn moon-beams fall, 

And Leader’s waves, like silver sheen, 
Danced shimmering in the ray 3 

In deepening mass, at distance seen, 
Broad Soltra’s mountains lay.” 


Here the delightful verse was interrupted by a voiee that shouted ‘to my 
conductor from a knoll not far distant. I observed a person rapidly approachs 


us. 
ra? It is all to no purpose,” he exclaimed, as soon as he — distinct 
hearing. ‘“ One might lie and wait there till doomsday, any of the 
green-coated people would favour one with a peep at their revels. I am certain it 
was not always so, as many creditable old people of my acquaintance can attest, 
But old things have ~~ away, and every thing has become new. I would 
not be surprised, if, in the course of another twenty years, the people were to 
doubt of the existence of ghosts, witches, or even brownies, al . But 
we must take things as they go. It is full time that we were all in bed, for 
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shall hear no mire. vot sae ao preg 


that in which 


The bright morning star, day’s harbinger 
Comes dancing from the east. ‘ 


The watch-dog rests with folded eye 
Beneath the portal’s grey festoon ; 

The wilder’d Ettrick wanders bye, 
Loud murmuring to the ess moon. 

The warder lists with hope and dread 
Far distant shout of fray n; 

The cricket tunes his tiny reed, 


And beside the embers dun. 
Was that the blast of bugle, borne 
Far on the night-wind, wavering shrill ? 


’Tis nothing but the shepherd's horn, 
That keeps the watch on Cacra hill. 
What means the watder’s answering note ? 
The moon is west, *tis near the day ; 
I thought I heard the warrior’s shout, 
’Tis time the abbot were away ! 
The bittern mounts the morning air, 
And rings the sky with quavering croon ; 
The watch-dog sallies from his lair, 
And bays the wind and setting moon. 
*Tis not the breeze, nor bittern’s wail, 
Comes Tushilaw and all his men.” 





He here broke short ; we heard the 
sound of innumerable tongues, the 
low, the loud, the shrill, the hoarse, 
the musical, the discordant, which I 
thought shewed a want of gene- 
ralship in the border chief when on a 


Vor. IX. 
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secret expedition. But instead of Tus 
shilaw and all his men, what was my 
surprise to see a motley crowd turn the 
corner of a walk full in front. There 
was no possibility of retreat, so we 
were forced to abide the storm. Good 
3K . 





heavens! what a babel of sounds ; 
what a beating of the earth with feet ; 
what a sawing of the air with hands ! 
but still the uppermost sounds were, 
*¢ Hear me first,”—‘* Hear me first,” 
—* I insist on having the best claim,” 
—*Oh Moon !”—“ Delightful Moon!” 
—** Hail to thee, Phoebe !”—“ Silver 
Phingari !”—*‘ Queen of the Night !” 
—* Pale Lamp of Eve !”—* Diana 
chaste !”—* —— of theSilver Bow!” 
-—I my hands against the sides 
of my head to prevent my ear. 
from being broken. Some of them 
had their hair combed over their 
shoulders, in imitation of the an- 
cients ; some with sock and buskin 
on; some with fool’s-cap bonnets on 
their heads ; some without neckcloths, 
‘and others scantily supplied with other 
even more n parts of dress. 
Females were likewise mingled with 
the crowd, all of whom, I observed, 
wore blue stockings, and sorry am I 
to add, that they were not the least 
obstreperous division of the multitude. 
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‘* Will they not give grefernes to 

ladies ?”’ vociferated a loud shrill — 
—“ For shame to them,” echoed ano. 


ther, in a key still more treble ;— 
¢ t indeed,” re-echoed an 
old lady, who in vain strove to elbow 
herself forward. 

It was a thing that could not be 
suffered ; every one insisted on his 
claims to be heard first, and felt asto- 
nished that precedence was not quiet- 
ly awarded him. Some knelt down on 

eir bare knees in humble supplica- 
tion before me ; some begged for mer. 
7" sake ; some insisted, and others 

reatened. Some pulled me by the 
arms ; some tugged me by the coat ; 
and one, intent to make short work of 
it, was in the attitude of trying whe- 
ther his own fist or my head was hard. 
est. I observed the blow descending 
—I jerked aside to avoid it, and hit 
my head against the stump of the haw. 
thorn with such a violence as instante 
ly to awake me, and dispel the multi- 
tude into thin air. 





THE EMBALMER.—No. I. 


Pero con todo esto me parece, que el traducir de una lengua en otra, como no sea de 
las Reynas de las lenguas, Griega y Latina, es como quien mira los tapices Flamencos 
por el revés que aunque se veén las figuras son llenas de hilos que las obscurecen, y no 
se ven con la lisura y tez de la haz; y el traducir de lenguas faciles ni arguye ingenio, 
ni elocucion, como no le arguye el que traslada ni el que copia un papel de otro papel; 
y no por esto quiero inferir que no sea loable este exercicio del traducir porque en otras 
cosas peores se podria occupar el hombre, y que menos provecho le truxessen. 


DEAR pty, 
In spite of the angry motto against 
tors which I have prefixed to 
my letter, I yet must say that I look 
upon them as a very valuable body of 
men, and you may take my word for 
it, that my respect for the corps is not 
at all diminished by the circumstance 
of my having occasionally figured in it 
myself. But I do not much value those 
of our brotherhood who are contented 
with oversetting, as the Germans 
phrase it, works into the mere verna- 
cular. They are only writers for a 
day—nothing but ephemerals. Non 
sic itur adastra. If the original be worth 
knowing, people will read itin its native 
tongue, so that there is no good done 
for apy but the ignorant or lazy part 
of panied. ' 
My department, I flatter myself, is 
rather higher. It has been = com- 
ined, that all living languages are 
in a state of such continual flux, that 
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it is almost wasting a man’s talents to 
write in them. Geoffry Crayon, if I 
do not mistake, most pathetically la- 
ments this affair in his Sketch Book. 
Chaucer strikes us as more antique 
reading than Homer ; and a man finds 
more difficulty in getting through 
Gawain Douglas than through Virgil. 
It is a melancholy reflection for the 
thousand-and-one writers of the pre- 
sent day, that even such of them as 
have the good luck to survive half a 
dozen centuries, must submit to the 
misfortune of being read through the 
musty medium of comments and glos- 
saries. 

I have often turned my thoughts 
towards the prevention of this cala- 
mitous event, but, until a few pat 
ago, in vain. An idea then sud- 
denly struck me, as I lay in bed one 
morning, so felicitous, that I instantly 
jumped up, and set about putting it 
into execution. My project is, to trans- 
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late all works of modern tongues at 
once into ancient ;—a dead language, 
as my Lord Byron very properly re- 
marks, in his late gossiping pamphlet, 
being the only immortal thing in this 
world. By this means we should em- 
balm our authors; and I intend to 
take upon me at once the office of 
EmsaLtMer GENERAL, in which ca- 
pacity I may —— appear at the 
coronation, and offer the King a mum- 
my case, as an appropriate homage fee. 
The works of our poets—for our prose 
writers I leave to Dr Bellendenus— 
will, I trust, be preserved by my pre- 
parations, at least as effectually as bo- 
dies are by the antiseptic drugs, or 
gross unguents of Sir Everard Home, 
or that most magnificent personage 
William Thomas Brande, Esquire, Se- 
cretary to the Royal Institution, and 
chief concocter of that highly amusing 
and agreeably authentic miscellany, 
the Quarterly Journal of Science. 

It may be said, that translations al- 
ways fall far short of the original, and 
sacrifice numberless graces. Perhaps 
this is true of all other translators now 
extant ; but in my particular case, all 
that I am afraid of is, that I may 
beautify the original too much, and 
that the charms of my style and com- 
position may make the readers of my 
translations apt to value inferior pro- 
ductions too highly, from the beauty 
of the amber in which I shall enwrap 
them. For instance, I translated a 
Song by Willison Glass the other day, 
and I passed it on the Bailie, a man of 
letters you know, for Tibullus. How- 
ever, as in such cases the originals will 

rish, the world will be the better for 

ving my versions in their place ; 
and a regard to the general interest of 
mankind ought to pervade the breast 
of every good and benevolent person. 

I some doubt as to what lan- 
guage I should patronize. Hebrew is 
by far too crabbed to write, and is, be- 
side, lying under high professorial cen- 
sure. I understand, indeed, that a 
gentleman in Italy has translated the 
Satires of Horace successfully into 
the language “of Zion ; and that it is 
capable of beautiful and harmonious 
melody, every body who has read the 
pathetic dirge, in your thirty-eighth 
Number, by the vice-provost of Trini- 
ty College, Dublin, must acknow- 

- But, in spite of all this, a man’s 
fingers get horribly cramped in jot- 
ting and dotting. It is tiresome work 
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to be meddling with the kings and 
em of Hebrew: accentuation— 
with Zak -Katons, Telisha Gedolas, 
Schalschelets, and other grim-titled 
little flourishes. And if the thi##g were 
to be done at all, it should be done Ma- 
soretically ; for I look on the Anti-Ma- 
sorites to be complete Whigs (i. e. very 
contemptible persons) in literature. 
With respect to Greek, it is a very fit 
language. We all remember Porson’s 
elegant translation of Three Children 
Sliding on the Ice; and I have read 
two or three neat versions of Shake- 
speare, done by Cambridge men for the 
prize founded by him. God save the 
King, too, has been done for the Classe 
ical Journal passably ; and Mr Cecilius 
Metellus has given the commencement 
of John Gilpin so well, in the same pe- 
riodical, that I wish he would finish it ; 
after which, he might try his hand at 
the celebrated imitation of Cowper’s 
philosophical poem, Lord Byron’s Mae 
zeppa. I was inclined to follow these 
examples, but it most unluckily hap 
petied, that in the very first poem I 
took up, I had occasion to look for the 
precise signification of a word begin 
hing with ong@ga, which I wanted to 
use ; and not being quite satisfied with 
Stephanus’s interpretation, I am obli- 
ged to wait until I see the opinion of 
the new Thes. on the point, which will 
delay my Greekish intentions, until 
somewhere in the year 1835. Latin, 
then, being all that remained, I have 
commenced operations on agrand scale. 
Vincent Bourne, honest dear fellow, 
has done a_ great deal already in that 
way, but I shall soon surpass his la- 
bours. 


I was dubious, too, with respect to 
the metres, whether I should only use 
those of ancient Rome, or conform my- 


’ self to the modern versification. There 


are great authorities on both sides. Dr 
Aldrich translated 


A soldier and a sailor, 
A tinker and a tailor, &c. 


into Latin ef similar structure with the 
English, 2d Dr Petre has done Chevy« 
Chace in ihe same way. Many infe-~ 
rior names might be also gr ne. | The 
objection to it is, that Latin lines to 
English tunes, are as much out of 
place, as English lines of Latin form... 
But that objection, not more than bare 
assertion at best, whatever t have 
been rrehsay pred , is of no avail 
ce 


now, since the splendid success of the 
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laureate, oye the La mye ‘effort for your pri peiiaipretion. Belowarea 
of the great partof ‘‘ Take thy old cloak about thee,” 
Mr. Naths i in wae vaivine hymn, have PF <uly the First, ” of “The Groves of 
proved that the hexameter may be na- Blarney, ” of * Mary Ambree,” of“ Sir 
turalized in our language. By @ pari+ ‘Tristrem,” and the epitaphs on Sir Pa- 


ty of reasoning, our verses ~~ trick Sarsfield, John, Duke of Marl. 
in Latin—at least borough, Henry, Duke of Grafton, Ro. 
periment is ag trying. bin Hood, Earl of Huntingdon, and 


I send a few fragments, sweepings Sir Daniel Donelly, champion of Ire. 
of my portfolios, as samples. Thegreat land. I have used both Latin and 
works I am employed in, I shall keep English metres. 


L 
verse or “ TAKE THY OLD CLOAK ABOUT THEE.”* 
Sung by Iago in the Second Act of Othello. 


King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His Teteches cost him ot 
He held them sixpence all too dear, 
And so he call’d the tailor loon. 
He was a king, and wore a crown, 
Thou art a squire of low degree ; 
*Tis pride that pile the couuiny Soh, 
So take thy c cloak abou 





Rex Stephanus princeps fuit illustrissimus olim, 
Sonne decem. bracce constiterunt obolis. 

Assibus hoc pretium reputans sex charius equo, 
Sartorem jurgat nomine furciferi. 

Tile fuit dominus celso diademate cinctus, 
Et tu demissi nil nisi verna loci ; 

Eheu ! sternit humi nunc nostra superbia regnum, 


Veste igitur trita contege terga precor, 


Il. 
VERSRS OF SULY THE FIRST, THE GREAT ORANGE SONG IN IRELAND. 


“th the first, in old Bridge town, 
ere was a grievous battle,— 
ere many a man lay on the ground, 
ie the cannon they did rat 
Ke 4 ames, he pitch’d his tents between, 
lines for to retire, Tt 
But William threw his bomb-balls in, 
And set them all on fire.t 


* ~ * * 
The horse and canrion cross’d the stream, 
And the foot came following a’ter, 
But brave Duke Schombe lon his life 
In crossing the ce © Water 
* * . 
A bales from the inh « came, . 
And grazed King William’s arm— 
They thought his majesty was slain, 
Bat it did him little harm.t 


* After ad rth Mint te em 


or Gastdaeehecaieee Ltkenign.-retiee, fi-er, ar—rum, har—rum. 
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The Protestants of Drogheda 
Have reason to be thankful, 

That they were all preserved that day, 
Though they were but a handful. 

































In veteris pontis vico, Julique calendis 
Atrox pugna fuit, morientia millia campum 
Sternebant: Sonitum horribilem tormenta dedere. 
In medio spatio tendebat tex Iacobus, 
Posset ut ex acie subducere longius,* autem 
Igniferos jecit glandes Gulielmus in hostem, 
Exussitque statim fammis tentoria cuncta. 

* * * 2 
Flumen transivere equites tormentaque primum, 
His instant pedites ; Dux Schonenbergius acer, 
Dum transit, ‘vitam deperdit in amne Bubinda. 

* * * * 


Strinxit mox humerum Gulielmi glans ab Hibernis ; 
Nil nocuit, quanquam de regis morte timerent. 
* * * . 


Sint Protestantes Drohede super omnia lati, 
Quod parvi numero, salvi tunc Marte fuerunt. 


III. 


GROVES OF BLARNEY.T 
The groves of Blarney they are most charming —— 
Blarnei nemorat sunt j ima visu. 
But I prefer the next verse. 
’Tis lady Jeffries, that owns this station, 
Like Alexander or Helen fair ; 
There is no lady im all the nation 
For emulation can with her compare. 
She has castles round her, that ‘no nine-pounder 
Can dare to plunder her place of strength, 
But Oliver Cromwell he did her " 
And made a hole in her battlement. 
Jeffrisa castellum regit, ulchra virago, 
Par et Alexandro pulchre Heleneque simul, 





* I fear I may have misunderstood this line—the original being rather obscure— 
something like Sir R. Phillips’s common sense 
+ Blarney certainly is a most interesting part of the world. Its famous old castle— 
“ the statues gracing this noble place in”—its Charles the Twelfth, &c.—the various 
stories connected with it—but, above all, its celebrated stone, render it highly worthy . 
of public attention. The stone is on the top of the hattlements of the castle, and is 
bound with iron ; being struck, as it is mentioned in the above quoted verse, by a can- 
non shot, when Oliver Cromwell attacked the place ; but we believe the story of his be- 
ing there rests on rather weak foundations. Any person whe kisses that stone, is pri- 
vileged to talk blarney all his life; and many a gentleman we have seen from Ireland 
who has proved the efficacy of the ceremony. [ft is said, but the doctrine is not + 974 
so authentic, that a dip in the Shannon gives the privilege of never blushing while in 
the act of ram, hana Certain specimens, however, have come under our no- 
tice of ingenious Irishmen, who, all unbaptized, were quite free from the sin of chan- 
prs complexion, Blarney (not the lace, but the thing) is quite a distinct affair from 
umbug, as lexicographers must well know. Its fame is widely extended all over the 
world, as it was the only English word that the ing of Abyssinia was acquainted with, 
ss yon may. see hy, Salts Travels. Would Mr O’Fogarty, I ED Pe 
an article on the place of his nativity ? Cc. 
+ Nemori—a long by cesura.—See Dr Carey. 
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Cui cunctas inter peperit quas dulcis Ierne, 
Dicere se similem femina nulla potest. 

Hee castella tenet que non tormenta timerent, 
Que ter tres libras horrfda ferre solent. 

Sed Cromwellus eam graviter concussit, hiatum 
In nido patulum conficiens domine. 


IV. 
VERSE OF MARY AMBREE.* 


When our brave commanders, whom death could not daunt, 
March’d off to the siege of the city of Gaunt ; 

They counted their forces by two and by three, 

But the foremost in battle was Mary Ambree. 





Cum nostri ductores qui mortem spernebant, 
Ad Gantii turres cingendas pergebant, 

Et copias legebant per duos et tres, 

Fuit prima in pugna Maria Ambres. 


V. 
VERSE OF SIR TRISTREM. 


LZ have translated the entire poem."] 


Geten and born was so, 

The child was fair and white, 
Nas never Rohand so wo, 

He wist not what to wite ; 
To childbed ded he go, 

His owhen wiif al so tite, 
Said he had children to, 

On hem was his delite, 

Bi Crist, 

In court men cleped him so, 
Tho Tram bifor the Trist. 


Sic genitus et satus, 
In mundum infans it ; 
Rohantius contristatus 
Quid facere non scit. 
In lecto qui fuit stratus, 
Partus uxoris fit, 
Quasi filius fuit natus 
Quem multum dilexit. 
Per Christum 
Et fuit appellatus 
Cum Tramo ante Tristum. 


VI. 
ON SIR P. SARSFIELD.T 


Oh! Patrick Sarsfield, Ireland’s wonder, 
Who fought in field like any thunder, 





* In Percy’s Reliques. The lady is mentioned also by Ben Jonson, as Mary Am- 
bree, who marched so free, &c. 

+ Under a very fine print of Sir Patrick, engraved, if I do not mistake, by Lady 

Bin » his daughter. If she also wrote the epitaph, it reflects great credit on her 

wers. Sir Patrick fought gallantly for James II. in Ireland, and left it on 

w of his party. On the continent he continued his aversion to William TIT., 


and was killed in the battle of Landen, in which that monarch was defeated. He was 
a brave man. ' eeu 
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One of King James’s chief commanders, 

cae iranmpnite ee: 
me 


O! Patrici Sarsfield, decus mirantis Iernes, 
Cui tonitru simili cernere usus erat: 

Jacobi heroas quo non prestantior inter, 
Belgarum corvis mortuus esca jaces. 


VII. 
ON JOHN, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
° By Doctor Evans. 


Here lies John, Duke of Marlborough, 

Who ran the Frenchmen thorough and thorough ; 
Married Sarah Jennings, spinster, 

Died in Saint James’s, and was buried in Westminster. 





Hic jacet Dux Marleburiensis, 

Qui Gallos secuit tanquam ensis, 
Virginem duxit Jenningiam Saram 
Mortuus Jacobi ad regiam claram, ; 
Sepultus ad Stephani Martyris aram ! 


I must apologize for introducing a supernumerary line, and also for a 
ing “ regiam claram” rhythmi gratia. Both practices, however, are justifia 
by high poetic authority in this and other countries. ' 


VIIt. 


CONCLUSION OF THE EPITAPH ON HENRY, DUKE OF GRAFTON, SON OF 
CHARLES Il., KILLED AT THE SIEGE OF CORK, 1690,*, 


Yet a bullet of Cork 
It did his work, 
Unhappy pellet ! 
With grief I tell it, 
It has undone 

Great Cesar’s son ! 
A statesman’s spoil’d ; 
A soldier foil’d ; 
God rot him 

Who shot him,— 

A son of a ——,t 

I say no more. 


Here lies Henry, the Duke of Grafton! 





Sed glans Corcensis stravit, miserabile telum, 
Heu! natum rapuit Cesaris egregii,} 

Excelsum pariter vel bello consiliisve :— 
Cedentis manus occupet atra lues ! 

Dispereat scorti soboles.—Nil emplius addam. 
Hic sunt Henrici Graftonis ossa Ducis. -- 





“Shot by a blacksmith, who turned out, quoth the Cork Remembrancer, from « 
forge in the Qld Post Office lane, as he was crossing the river Lee. The place where 
he fell is called Grafton’s alley. The epitaph is taken from a book published in 1702, 
called Poems on Affairs of State, &c. 2 vols. It is written by Sir F. S_—d. 

+ There is a pleasant equivoque here. We are left in the dark whether this oppro- 
brious name is applied to the blacksmith, or the Duke, of whom we know it was quite 
true, Verbruggen, the comedian, cracked a similar joke on the Duke of Saint Albans, 
which I believe is in Joe Millar. I have endeavoured to preserve the equivoque. ~ 
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OW RoBIN HOOD.* 


van hokers, Rech a ‘untingdon 
i , Hunti $ 
He was in truth an archer good, 
And people call’d him Robin Hood. 
Such outlaws as he and his men 
England never will see again. 
[Aleaies."| 
Parvo Robertus hic situs est comes 
Huntingdonensis sub lapide obrutus ; 
Nemo negabit quam peritus, S 
Missilibus fuerit sagittis. — 
Vulgo vocatus Robin-a-Hoodius 
Exlex in agris vivere maluit, 
In Anglia nunquam Roberto 
Vel sociis similes yidebis. 


» * 
ON SIR DANIEL DONNELLY, C. 1.¢ 


Underneath this pillar high, 

Lies Sir Daniel Donnelly ; 

He was a stout and handy man, 

And people call’d him buffing Dan. 
Knighthood he took from George’s sword, 
And well he wore it by my word! 

He died at last, from forty-seven 
Tumblers of punch he drank one even. 
O’erthrown by punch, unharm’d by fist, 
He died unbeaten pugilist. 

Such a buffer as Donnelly, 

Ireland never again will see. 





Hic jacet sub columna stratus, 
Daniel Donnellius eques auratus ; 
Fortis et acer ab omnibus ratus, 
Plagosus Daniel cognominatus, 
Eques a Georgio fuit creatus, 
Ornavitque ordinem equitatus ; 
Quadraginta septem trucidatus, 
Cantharis punchi hic est allatus ; 
Potu, non pugno, ita domatus,t 
Cecidit heros nunquam equatus ; 
Hibernie insule qua fuit natus 
Vir talis non erit posthac datus. 


Enough of these. Manumi quod aiunt de tabula. 


I strongly recommend an who 
wishes for Loanentalion, to A marten 
tage of my recipe. I am ready to trans- 
late for any gentleman at a fair and 
be age rate. ‘Nor shall I be over 

a requiring any conditions from 
him, except that there be a slight de- 
gree of intelligibility in what he writes, 


—say about four degrees above Matu- 
rin’s Universe,—which, I hope, is not 
too much. As for your own work, 
Christopher, I knowit will live through 
es everlasting; but do you think 

t readers in the 2821 will be able 
fully to comprehend its admirable con- 
tents, through the natural obsoleteness 





* In Percy’s Reliques. 


+ From that great work “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” No. XX XVIII. 


$ More antique for domitus. 


6 
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of the tongue in the space of ten cen- did, that article (the téte-a-téte 
turies? I shall do your verse parts for was ex ine : ° 
inte most rig ee Latinity ; and but his.Latin, after qll, is commentate- 
[ pouiae, old Parr will be able to rial. * Again, offering myself to your 
give our prose pretty fair effect. In service, 


e Hour’s téte-a-téte, you observed I remain, 
that the Latin translation of your work Dear Christopher, 
at Leyden is rather lumpish ; and in - Yours, most sincerely, 
spite of it’s editor’s long pamphlet in Mummuvs, 


defence of his Latinity, Iam inclined Glas, July 9, 1821." 
to agree with you, oth to be can- wrt, PY 


* To-morrow morning we expect our friend to breakfast, and we shall then talk over 
the mattérs For our parts, however, we do not see any chance of our ever becoming obso- 
Iete. In fact, we consider ourselves as having fixed the language. r 
Cc. ° 





THE STEAM-BOAT. 
Responsive Notices to Correspondents. 
WE have endeavoured as much as possible to satisfy the ——— of our Port-Glas- 
aes than we do, Mr 


gow correspondents. None ean regret more Duffie should have 
said so much about their highly respectable town and 3 but our friend Mr B——- 
may rely upon’t that we shall attend to his suggestion. we have requested the 


author tc spare them for the future. 

Our systematic abhorrence of every thing thet may be considered pereanny has indu- 
_ ged us to suppress Mr Duffle’s account of the party with whom he dined at Greenock, 

although we must confess that our readers suffer by our rigid virtue in this instance, for 
it was by far the most humorous sketch that we have yet received of local manners and 
jive gg interne The description of ** the funny man that made the punch,” 

inimitable. Particular friends may have a peep in the back-shop, but the article is 
too spicy for the public. 

e are at all times obliged by the hints of our correspondents; but really Mr Colin 
M‘Kempock of Gourock hits a little too hard. In his former letter, and we gave it all 
due acknowledgment, he seemed possessed of more urbanity than on the present ecea- 
sion. As for the facetious Mr Buchannan Bogle of Glasgow, we tan only say, that we 
never wished for any thing more earnestly, than permission to publish his letters. They 
will do credit to his learned and manufacturing town. Do pray, Mr Bogle, allow us to 
insert the last. Nothing in English literature can exceed your description of the confabu- 
lation between you and Mr Sweeties in the sample-room ; where bon mots are as plenti- 
ful as coffee-beans, and wits as various as the skantling of a cargo of rum, to say no- 
thing of heads as well filled as cotton bags. 

Our personal friend and correspondent, Mr C—— of Liv 1, need be under no 
anxiety. Should there be any thing calculated to wound his feelings in Mr Duffie’s ac- 
count of that town, it will, out of our particular respect for him, be assuredly sup- 
pressed. * 
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Yoyage Second, Concluded. 


e « > 


By this time the afternoon was far through ; and as I had promised to Mrs 
M‘Lecket to be at home to my own bed by the retour of the ¢teamboats, I was 
obligated to leave the company round the bowl ; so I came away, and found my 
old friend the Waterloo, at the custom-house quay, on the poitit of departure, 
with a various assortment of characters on board, some of whom, a8 I was in a 
blythe mood by reason of the goodness of Mr Tartan’s punch and hospitality, 
entered into a jocose conversation with me, the which was really yery facetious 
for a time, and lasted till we paid our respects to the douse town of Port-Glas- 

Vou. IX. sL 
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CSaly, 

gow. After landing such of the cargo as were belonging to that sea-port, the, 
paddles were set a-going again, and away we went. By the time we had pass.) 
ed the old castle, I observed a man sitting by himself, that I took a 
to converse with. 


. r4 


TALE VII. 
THE DUMBIE’S SON: 


He was a pale thin fair 
in the me 6 pele with ight" grey 

es, and an odd and unsound look. 

y his talk I gathered he had come 
from among the lakes. of Cumberland 
and the hills of Westmoreland, and 
that he had been out on an adventute 
to the Highland lochs and islands, on 
some superstitious ifiquiry anent their 
poetical, and other monuments of times 


; , and forgotten antiquity. Ha 
Pitised his ensleniahy e Mia beuirid 
homeward, and I jealoused by hiscackle, 
that he was hard with egg for the 
cation of a book concerning Icolm- 
iin, Staffa, and other fantastical pla- 
ces, where the monks and druids were 
wont to hold their houffs and congre- 
gations. ; 

As we sailed along, I rehearsed to 
him at great length, and with the ut- 
most perticalerity in my power to do, 
the whole tot of the history that Deu- 
calion arom had prea 
morning ; to the hearing of whi 

ve great heed, declaring, that surely 

man had a colouring of genius in 

his thought’s part, beyond the common 
ic nature of the American mind, 

with other high ga touches of a 
phraseology that the same sort 
of resemblance to ordinary discourse, 
which the flavour of grouse has to 
barn-door hens, a difference which I 
late had occasion to observe in some of 
my voyages and travels. He then said 
to me that there was certainly some- 
thing very wonderfui in the reflections 
of the human understanding when left 
to itself, and that natural enthusiasm 
was but a state of vision in which the 
mind passed on to the contemplation 
of the result of certain considerations, 
without pausing to compare them with 
worldly circumstances. I replied to him, 
that really his remark was above my 
reach ; but no doubt it had a founda- 
tion somewhere, and if not in the order 
of things, without question in his own 
imagination, which was still a some- 
hore dime the powers of naturemust 
be allowed to inherit, and possess some 
sort of sway and dominion. At this 


observe, which he said was exceeding. 
ly just and philosophical, he said that, 
without entering upon any controver« 
, he would relate to me some anec- 
otes of his own life, which-he was 
sure would convince me of the sound- 
ness of his opinien. 
* You must know,” resumed he, af- 
ter some farther digression from the 
point, “that I do not consider myself 
as a common man of this world, for I 
have been brought up under circum- 
stances, which, perhaps, uo other ever 
experienced... I am the only child of 
a dumbman and dumb woman—dumb 
and deaf they were both from. their 
birth, and I was seven years old before 
I heard the intellectual voice of man 
—that voice and organ by which his 
spirit communes with its fellows. 1 
had, it is true, heard the babble and 
jabber of tongues from those clods of 
the valley that bear the impress of hu- 
manity, like the counters of. base met- 
tal, stamped with the mintage of the 
inea—but no vocal effusion of soul 


ad ws in my hearing. 

** My father and mother lived ina 
small cottage by themselves on the 
banks of the Combermere. No path led 
to their dwelling. Nature had impo- 
sed silence upon them, and interdict- 
ed them from holding communion with 
their species. I was, in consequence, 
left without any instructor. They could 
tell me nothing ; and the scenes chan- 
ged around me, and objects daily pass- 
ed which I viewed with wonder, but 
sought not to discover whence or what 
they were. The boats that sailed on 
the lake I thought were birds, but I 
understood the mute intelligence of 
the eyes of the cattle and sheep on the 
pastures around, as I did the looks of 
my silent parents. 

‘*When I was about six years old my 
mother died. I knew not then what 
death was, but I have since acquired 
the painful knowledge. I saw her 
weak and moaning, and my father sit- 
ting by her — and constantly ho- 
vering over her bed. His tears fell fast 
as he looked at her ; at last she gavea 
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faint s , and from‘ that moment 
previo lle My father watch- 
ed her for some time with eager and 
sorrowful eyes, and then, as if sudden- 
ly awakened from a slumber, he start- 
ed up from the place where he was sit- 
ting, and taking me by the hand, led 
me out of the cottage, which he care- 
fully fastened behind me, and lifting 
me in his arms, carried me to a hamlet, 
about three miles from our house in 
the solitude. By signs, he made the 

nts understand that they were to 
take care of me, and he stretched him- 
self on the ground, and strewed earth 
over him. Every one looked on, and 
seemed dejected. He then went away, 
and I never saw him again. 

“ About a week after this event, an 
old man, whom I have since learnt 
was the pastor of the dap came, and 
took me by the hand, and conducted 
me to a house where a great number 
of the country folks were assembled, 
and when they saw us, they brought 
out two large black chests from the 
house, and phe ee them on their 
shoulders, they all mutely followed. 
I could not divine, in my young won- 
der, what the solemnity meant, but I 
was moved with an awful fear, and m 
heart beat so thickly, that I could wi 
difficulty breathe. 

’ “They marched on to a green enclo- 
sure, in the middle of which an old 
large house was situated. It had a 
strange and deserted look, and in the 
furniture there was nothing of which, 
in my simplicity, I could discover the 
use. In it, however, they placed the 
twoblack chests; and the old man, who 
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not its purport; his lips moved. IL 
heard a sound, but ie only made m 
spirit hungry, while it ed it with 
an indescribable dread. 

*“When this was done, the two awful 
black chests were removed into the 
enclosure. I then remarked, that al- 
though it was estes than the fields, 
it was nothing like them, but heaved 
up \into turfy pillows, some of which 
were adorned with stones, mossy and 
furred with the impress of many years. 
I could not imagine for what use th 
were placed there, but there was a sad- 
ness in the countenances of the people 
that oppressed my spirit. 

When we had traversed this strange 
enclosure, close to the wall I saw a 
deep hole trenched out,—into this the 
two black boxes were slowly lowered; 
and a little earth was thrown upon 
them. How dreadful to me was the 
rattle of that little earth on these mys 
terious arks.—I had heard the sum- 
mer thunder answered by all the 
echoes of the mountain, hut it was 
not so dreadful as the sound of that 
shovel-full of earth.—Then the hole 
was filled up, and I was led back, 
and placed y the old pastor under 
the charge o one woman in the 
hamlet, by whom I was taught to 
speak and to commune with my fel- 
lows ; but the memory of that spectacle 
was ever before me,—it was in my 
heart, although I knew not till long 
after that it was the funeral of my 
dumb parents.” 


There was something in this tale, and jn the way the Lake man told it, 
that made all who heard. it eirie, and, as it were, afraid of something no one 
could tell what.— Besides, the night was set in, and though it was as beauti- 
ful as the summer ever showed, nature being in a state of composure, the 
heavens, with all their eyes of light, looking calm upon the world, and the 
moon shining on the water, yet there wasa silence in the air that was felt at the 
heart, and the sound of the steam-boat’s paddles was likened by the Dumbie’s 
son to the wheels of the world that bearjus along the tide of time. In short, 
I know not how it was, but we all fell into a kind of religious charm about 
the depths and wonders of nature, and the unfathomable sympathies of the 
heart of man. At last Mr Gauze of Paisley, who was of our company, a well 
read paukie carl, that kens more than he lets on, seeing the frame of our re« 
flections, began, in a far off way, to cast about his cantrips, with the which I 
leave the courteous reader to guess what he did, by the rehearsal of the fol- 
lowing story, in the telling of which it is not to be described what he effected, 
not only by his awsome look and voice, but the aids and helps he got from the 
scene of night, and the solemn waters through whiob our vessel was ettling 
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Cindy, 
her weary way towards the Renfrew ferry, for by this time we had left Duma 
barton Castle far behind, and had passed Dunotter, that ancient ruin, of which 
T have never been able to get any further account, than that it is supposed to 
have been bigget by the Picts, and uoutless has had the curse of God 
nounced against its owners, since they are all utterly perished from off the 
face of the earth. However, to return. to Mr Gauze— 


TALE VII. 
KING CHARLES AND THE WITCHES. 


_ “ Once on a time,” said he, “‘ when 
the funny King Charles was in great 
straits, aud jeopardy of fortune, as he 
was sitting in the midst of his courtiers 
counsellors after supper in his pa- 
lace, heavy and worn out in spirit, he 
declared on his honour as a prince, 
that he felt himself so oppressed an 
weighed down, he would grant to any 
one of them the first reasonable peti- 
tion he might have occasion to pre- 
sent, who would lighten his fancy that 
nigpt: whereupon, all the courtiers 
counsellors began to strive with 
one another to divert his majesty, 
every one telling something that was 
to be more comical than the tales which 
had gone before. But their endeavours 
were all in vain ; the more tribulation 
they put themselves to in order to 
make the king laugh, and grow again. 
jocose, the more the i 
al spirit, till he said in the words 
of Solomon, ** vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity. 7 
“« Butithappened, that there was that 
night in the presence a learned dis- 
creet doctor of divinity, from the west 
country, on some concern.of the kirk 
which required a canny handling to 
bring to a proper issue ; and he, seeing 
the weak and feckless striving of the 
lords and gentlemen, said, “ May it 
please your majesty, I would do the 
of a loyal subject in this matter ; 
ut the stories I have to tell are no 
such —— as —— — your 
esty has graciously endeavoured to 
inde,” The words of which address 
se drew the king’s attention, that he 
desired the doctor (Halket, I believe, 
was his name,) to tell him one of his 


“ T doubt, most dread monarch,” re- 
plied the doctor, “‘ that what I have 
to tell will obtain little oredit here ; 
but as rye gs Pelprieas known to 
be, in words of the prayer-book, a 
most religious sovereign, perhaps i 


his be loaded with silver, 


sion and effect. What I have to say, 
is of an adventure that befell myself 
when I was a lad, before going to the 
College of Glasgow. 

‘* Your majesty has belike heard that 
there are certain mystical women. in 
the world called witches. In the shire 


d of Renfrew, we have had both in time 


past, and at present, no small trouble 
with their pranks, and it is.as: tho. 
roughly believed among the cou 
folk as the gospel, that the witches are 
in the practice of gallanting over field 
and flood after sun-set, in the shape of 
cats and mawkins, to dance the La Vol- 
ta, with a certain potentate that I shall 
not offend your majesty by naming. 

“TI sho here explain, that the 
witches, when they take the shape of 
hares, charm away the power of pou- 
ther and lead, so that unless the gun 

it will not go off, 
oreially dove gp.0f, 15 il not Kall, ex 
ially in nds of a young sports. 
man ; Ae that the best antidote to 
their charm, is for the sportsman, when 
he is an experienced d, to puta 
air of silver sleeve-buttons in his 
‘owling-piece. When he does this, and 
fires with effect, it is said, and the fact 
is often well attested, the hare will ne- 
ver be seen again ; but beyond the 
hext hedge, some dubious carlin will 
in all human probability be found rid- 
dled in the hips, saying her prayers 
backwards: what I have to tell is an 
undoubted f of this, for it happen- 
ed to myself in the presence of the late 
Logan of that ilk, a man of singular 
piety, and one of the best shots in the 
Shire of Ayr. 

“Being staying with him, we one day 
‘went out to shoot. It was in the after- 
noon. Westarted nothing, and we staid 
late, not easily content, as your majesty 
may well think, with such protien 
sport. But I trow we have both had 


cause to remember long that after- 
noon ; ne oS gloaming, wr tare 
coursing our dejected dogs, 

which were as disappointed as oure 
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selves, we started, as we thought, a 

out of a.whin bush, ‘ie bes 

us,.in every gesture, » and 

imb, just like a hare, and dc 

ed it as if it had been nothing 

Eoeererd. We followed, never doubt- 
ing that it was a hare. 

« A fine har’st evening had set in, and 
the new-moon, the sickle of Time, be- 
tokened, in the western heavens, that 
Nature was binding up the sheaves of 
our days ; ‘but, nevertheless, we fol- 
lowed our game, never suspecting that 
it was any thing but a poor terrifi 
mawkin. Logan took a vizy, and fired, 
but his gun in the pan: I like- 
wise presented, and, in the same mo- 
ment, my hand was smitten with a 
cramp, or something no canny, but 
neither of us, for all that, entertained 
any doubt of the hare being what it 
appeared—a . 

“ Well, sir, please your majesty, 
Logan primed again, and I, having 
beaten the life into my fingers, follow- 
ed the game, and fired, but missed.— 
This set Logan foremost, and he short- 
ly after also fired. He might as well 
have whistled ; what.we had at first 
thought a hare continued to scamper 
on unhurt. : 

. “ Bythis time I had loaded again, and 

again, after running on some twenty 

ces in the track of the beast, confi- 

ent I had a hare in view, I fired a se- 

cond time. It was of no avail.—Logan 

having in the meanwhile loaded, came 
to me. 

‘« In the pursuit, we had followed the 
hare, as we thought it was, to the walls 
of an old abbey. It had been a sancti- 
fied place in the times of popery, but 
it was burnt down when Glencairn, at 
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the Reformation, herrit the monks’ 


wey ny eye | 


the dogs would crudle the royal. in 


majesty’s sacred veins, were I to 

what is. told and believed concerning 
the deeds done by the popish friars in 
that ruinous monastery. One day, when 
a farmer, whom I knew, was pulling 
down a piece of the' wall to Relp to 
mend a » he found the skeleton of 
a human hand built in with the stones. 
What more he discovered he never 


ed would reveal, but from that day he-was 


an altered man. However, to return 
from this degression, please your ma- 
jesty, the moon and twilight shone 
bright on the abbey walls, and we saw 
the hare, as we thought, as ane as 
possible, oe along the of 
the wall. I-would have fired; but Logan 
stopped me. He was a worthy pious 
me nd sl buttons, 
** Lend me your sleeve- > 
said he. They iene Bristol stones set 
in silver. The manner in which he 
ke was very solemn. ' It made the 
esh crawl on my bones, and my hair 
to rise. I said nothing, but took ‘the 


buttons from my shirt-sleeves, keepi 


"my eye stedfast on the hare, as we 
‘ thought it was. He did the same. The 


buttons out of my right sleeve he. put 
into hisgun. “Put the others in yours,” 


‘said he.—TI did so.— In the name of 


the Lord,” cried he, “‘ take aim.” "We 
presented together ; we both fired in 
the same moment, ‘and ran to the spot 
where we thought’a hare had been.— 
** And what the devil was it?” cried 
the king.—“ Please your majesty,” re- 
lied F doctor, “‘ It was just a fine 
fat hare.” 


During the time of this recital, one Mrs M‘Freat, a decent carlin from Oban, 
was particularly attentive ; but at the end, when we were all laughing at King 
Charles’ disappointment, she said, with a very serious countensnce, that we 
were no doubt free to guff awa as we pleased, but for her part, she had reason to 
know and ken that there was many a thing in this world that required an ex~ 
planation: and then she proceeded and told us how, one morning in the last 
summer—but I will relate what she said at full length, in her own words. 


TALE Ix. 


THE WRAITH. 


** A fine morning it was,” said she, 
“ the lift clear, and the air brisk, and 
every thing without young and fresh, 
and Pr ese as it were, with the 
sense of a living power. My youngest 
dochter, Flora, ro o’ ten years and 


three months, but a thoughtful lassie 
for her time o’ life, could na rest in 
her bed ; she was eirie and unco, and 
fain and fu’, under the constraint and 
pushing on of an invisible hand,—in 
short, she could na be mastered, and 
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we were obli to let her run her 
Face ; 80 up e rose out of: her bed; 
and putting on her clothes, went out 
to the kail-yard to play hersel, and by 
hersel; she had na been there | 
when back she came, crying that she 
had seen a bonny wee white lambie in 
the eye of the aw bot but that when 
she went to touch him, he vanished 
awa.—There was something like daft- 
ness in this, and I canna tell the ef- 
fect it had on me, that was her mo- 
ther. I or ae the poor bairn was 
sairly gane by hersel.—Then she went 
out: ae and back she came, wi’ a 
face 0’ terrification, pale and wan, her 

een standing in her head, and her 
looks raised, and no canny. 

ew What's the matter, Flora, my 
dear,” quo’ I. 

«0, I hae seen death,” quo’ she. 
« And what was he like, my sweet 


? we s just like Jamie Campbell 
” quoth the ghastly lassie, “ 
bites no flesh on his legs, and ah | 
ly’s a’ banes, just | like a creel,—anid he 
looked at me wi’ holes in his head, 
where he should have een.’ 

* Gude guide us,” said both his 
gudeman and me, “ the bairn’ 's surely 
seen a wraith, or got a waff o’ the se. 
cond sight. ‘And what did he say to 
you, Flora ?” 

* He said nothing,” quo’ she, “ but 
walked before me, looking round at me. 
O he was a dreadful like thing !” “ 

*€ When we heard this, we said ‘no 
more, but thought wi’ seriousness that 
it couldna but betoken something ; and 
the gudeman put it down in his book, 
wi’ day and date, and think what was 
the outcome. About a week after, we 
heard frae Greenock that poor Jamie, 
on the same day, and at the same hour, 


lamb?” I said, scarcely kennan what I fell frae a scaffold in Scott’s yard, or 
said, for a power was upon my spirit, the dry dock, and was killed cold dead 
and I trembled at every limb. on the spot.” 


To this nobody made reply, but all sat silent ; and I canna say I was com- 
fortable ; for, in the meantime, while Mrs M‘F reat was speaking, I saw before 
us a tall white figure, standing high on the deck—higher than the sons of 
men ; and the lights at the Broomielaw, to which we were now drawing near, 
shone dimly through the apparition. O, but I was glad when the vessel stop- 
pit, for I kent na what to mak o’ the spectacle, till, lo and behold, it was no- 
thing but a fizzing fume of the boiler. There ne’er, however, was any thing 
seen liker to a true ghost in a winding sheet, than it was ; so I was exceeding- 
ly rejoiced when I found myself once more safely on the dry land, and tread- 
ing the ground o’ Glasgow. Mrs M‘Lecket, when I reached the house, was 
wearying and wondering what could have detained me, and had a bit nice sup- 
per waiting my partaking. Thus ended my second voyage—the which, how- 
ever, although more abundant in personalities of adventure towards myself, 
was not upon the whole so pleasant as the first, so that my thirst of travelling 
to see foreign sights was in a manner cooled ; and, for the remainder of the 
season, I comforted myself dousely in the Saltmarket. 


























18814] Parliament. 
: PARLIAMENT. 
” Pux progress of the late Session has infamous falsehoods, on which the: 


left. little for history. It was occupied 
with the routine of public business 


sufficiently important to the day, but 
ignalized by no iar, impression 
on the spirit of public affairs. The 


Session n and. closed with the 
Queen. The decision of the Lords 
was more than sustained in the Com- 
mons, for, by the time of their assem- 
bling, public folly had found leisure 
to evaporate ; the artifices of the po- 
pular disturbers had been understood ; 
the Queen’s personal conduct, as the 
alarm was removed, had become more 
illustrative of the truth ; and, in con- 
sequence, the Commons rejected, by 
great majorities, all izance of her 
complaints and claims. ‘The “‘ Man- 
chester riots,” a portion of the same 
system of revolutionary tactics, were 
brought forward under the same dis- 
advantages of exhausted oratory, and 
detected misrepresentation. e ol 
Jigurants displayed their attitudes of 
defiance and supplication, till the 
House dismissed them with ridicule, 
and the topic was extinguished for 
ever. Mr Scarlett was among the most 
persevering candidates for the honours 
of this laughter. The business of a 
barrister would be a formidable ob- 
stacle to the political partizanship, ex- 
cept for a barrister’s pliancy. Mr Scar- 
lett had at York faint enough proved 
Hunt to be a public disturber, and, as 
such, had been the instrument of fling- 
ing him into a dungeon. 

The proceedings of the Constitution- 
al Association became the frequent sub- 
ject of discussion. The arguments on 
both sides have been expanded through 
too many debates, and sent out to the 
world in too many newspapers, to be 
worth detailing. The justice of the 
aay is narrow. Is the association 
egal? On this point the strongest au- 
thority of law has been quoted in the 
affirmative ; and, in fact, no man but 
Mr Ex-Sheriff Parkins, an absurd 
struggler for popularity among the 
mob, has ventured to question the 
right of the association. The pru- 
dence of their proceedings is a matter 
of another dye. It was undoubtedly 


desirable, for the sake of public peace, 
that the perpetual insults to the person 
and character of the King, should be 
extinguished, and that 


e gross and 


dad blish 





Weeks Gadect rebellion p yuisiry should: 
made subject of punishment. 
Libel is infectious. The same pit 
which assaulted the King, would have: 
gradually descended through society, 
until the private life of every indivi-. 
dual must have been at the mercy of, 
the pens, which would have trans- 
mitted them to the mercy of the dag- 
gers of revolution. Personal feelings, 
as well as public, were gulpably inte- 
rested in the restraint of this 

8 pape but saan boon raay yee. whe- 
ther roceedings of the Association 
would not have been eventually more 
effective, by determining their chief 
weight to prevention, rather than to 
punishment. Their original resolu- 
tions certainly gave the impression of 
their combatting the evil by the force 
of argument. 

No permanent influence can be esta- 
upon the general mind but b 
reasoning ; it may be n to re’ 
away an incorrigible offender by the 
on of the law; aoe the work a 

n again; the root is prolific, 
pal ys robability is, that the crime 
of a bese and scandalous press 
will become only more desperate b 
the more determined system of 
infliction. The two stimulants to re- 
volutionary writing are profit and po- 
pularity. To a mind of unsettled ho- 
nesty, there is an almost irresistible 
cmupteticn in being quoted and caress- 
ed the multitude, and of being 
raised from obscurity and beggary into 
comparative opulence. The true wis- 
dom is to cut off the temptation, by 
instilling knowledge and principle into 
the people. Then the libel will find 
no readers, and the scribbler will be 
driven to some of the hundred harm- 
less and obscure occupations which are. 
made for narrow intellects and vul 
habitudes. The publications of 
Constitutional Association seem tohave 
occupied a very inferior portion of their 
diligence. Some tracts of merit have 
been issued ; but their pledge of making 
a direct application to the intelligence 
of the literary body of the empire, 
has been but imperfectly redeemed. 
It should, undoubtedly, have been 
among their first steps to have origi- 
nated some periodical publication,— 
some journal, to which the contribu- 
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e friends of the Constitution 
ve been drawn, by literal’ 
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%, is no literary 
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ible that a greatnum- 
accom PE liabed minds would have 
ir assistance, and a “work 
us have been formed of the 
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‘discussion, in this country, to be 
popularly effective, must come through 
the tbh journals, and the newspaper 
of the Association might be made a 

serformance of the highest interest, 

m the spirit, taste, and manly know- 
ledge that wait only for an opportu- 
nity of coming forward in the battle of 
cause. A very able journal has 
for some time been adopted as the de- 
fender of ar cs: as fy hres 
reasoning and extensive now- 
ledge of its colamns have been of the 
highest. service in vindicating the ob- 
jects of the Society. But even this 
journal has obvi been left to its 
own resources, and the Constitutional 
Association has tu thank its unassisted 
defence for the triumph. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that valuable results have 
followed from the prosecutions ; the 
more offensive caricatures of the King 
have been withdrawn ; the grossness 
of libel has been seriously diminished ; 
some of the more refractory libellers 
have been brought to justice,and, what 
is still more commendable, arrange- 
ments are understood to have been 
made with others under prosecution, 
by which the process of law is stopped, 
on condition of their abandoning their 

trade. The society has con- 

tinued to receive the addition of many 

honourable and eminent names, and it 

may be looked on as established in a 
rank of public opinion. 

“A question of privil uced 
some strong discussion in the later 
sittings of Parliament—Mr Bennet’s 
motion for the committal of the edi- 
tof and printer of the John Bull 

é . The subject has been al- 
ready too largely talked of in the pu- 
Wie prints, to be worth a repetition. 
But the general fecling was, that Mr 
Bennet showed himself as thorough 
a Radical as he had been in the habit 
of avowing himself to be. What all 
honest men in the reignof a mob, 
is its remorseless cruelty, Mf Ben- 
net's extraction of their parliamentary 


Parliament. - 


t and Fonoval et: 


it not to feel ho-' 
— lication. It is 


‘utility ‘to the public cause. ’ aa 
’ tation had been voluntary, whether it 





[uly,! 

misdoings from the printer, &c. fol. 
lowed by his proposal of prosecution 
by the Attorney-General, was in the 
true spirit of mob mercy. Datiton. 


might take a lesson from some of the! 
modern Whig orators. But John Bull's’ 
defence was epic ap an A made, 
If the editor had plainly avowed his’ 
knowledge of the facts, the House 
would have acquitted him ; if he hail, 
in the eto of parliament, demand.’ 
r Bennet, whether his recans 


had not been delayed for a fortnight; 

whether his charge had not excited’ 
the indignation of the parties, ‘and 

whether his recantation had not been’ 
the direct and positive consequence of 
a demand that an ample explanation 

should be made to the ea the edi- 

tor would have compelled Mr Bennet, 

in all his glorying, to wish that he had 
left this business undisturbed. ‘The 
whole affair seems to have ry an 

equivoque between apology an i 

Rallens” The editor said in his outa 

that the former had been demanded ; 
Mr Bennet allowed that the latter had. 
been demanded. Let the Court of 
Honour settle this minute punctilio. 

But the notorious friend of liberty all 

round the world, the adorer of Napo- 
leon, the tual orator of the Man- 
chester rabble, or, to sum up all in one 

the modern Whig, sent the editor and 
his coadjutor to Newgate, by a vote of 
the House, as a practical illustration 
of the liberty of the press, and the 
rights of the subject. 





The death of Napoleon was the most 
prominent circumstance of the time. 
At another period, it must have ex- 
cited strong feeling ; but now the em- 
pire was thinking of the coronation ; 
and in France, nobody thinks of any 
thing that is out of sight, Napoleon 
should have died at Waterloo. He has 
been from that hour worse than dead, 
Here, too, the pens of the public jour- 
nalists have so belaboured the topic 
with their whole unwieldy strength of 
praise and censure, that nothing but 
common-place would venture on the 
detail of his character. But, in the 
praise of his talents, we are not to for- 
get their: desperate perversion. His 
whole power was for purposes of hu- 
man affliction. 


He was Sagieaionshiy a Brg of 
great military talents. But there! 
panegyric must close. As a poli rs 
12 
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he uttetly failed in his chief object 
' the’ overthrow of 3 and he 
failed, not from the ities of timé 
and seasons, but from the defect of po- 
litical ty. He was unacquaitited 
with the first principles of a sttength 
cothpounded of cominiercial opulence 
and public spirit. With the crade 
learning of a military dcademy, and the 
elassic affectation which seems to be 
afted in every Frenchman, he call+ 
ed Englaiid Carthage ; and thought, 
that, like Carthage, the magnificent 
vigour of England was to be ruined by 
battles and sieges, and paltry attempts 
to dfaw a line of citcumVallation round 
hét trade. He was unable to see the 
distinction between a small continental 
power, sustained by thercenaries, and 
cit off by a jealous policy from the 
good-will of other nations, and a 
mighty ames, commanding the seas, 
dhutting the gates of the ocean upon 
France, defended by a vast, free, and 
valotous population, and with évery 
people of thie earth bound by a strong 
self-interest to the success of its catise. 
This was 4 gratid ihistake, and one 
which totally degrades the political 
wisdom of Napoleon. Whieii the af 
tef-time shall come, in which we shall 
be able to look upon the field of battle 
a8 the field of history, our astofiish- 
ment Will be, not that Napoleon had 
failed to coiquer, but that he had beeti 
able to résist. He was altogether ovéer- 
matched in powet by England, arid he 
liave been crushed in war if her 
whole policy had not heen defensive. 
Shié névér put out her force. She look- 
ed faipon hetself from the commience- 
meéfit a6 the tress of Europe ; aiid 
the blows that might have émitten the 
Frerith tion were held in sus- 
pence by a noble reluctance to inivolve 
the innocent with the guilty. She 
* check’d her thunders in mid-volley.” 
The command of the sea is the com- 
mand of the earth, England might 
have revolutionized every maritime 
country upon the globe, and have 
thrown the weight of their fury upon 
the dominions of Napoleon. She might 
have made the whole circle of islands 
round Europe a chain of fire. She 
might have inflamed every wild pas- 
sion, and secret revenge, and bloody 
ambition of the earth, and turned the 
whole burning torrent upon France 
and its revolution. But this she could 
net have done without loss of princi- 
7m infinite injury to man- 
OL, 1A. 
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ctushed him at sed, and ét1 
of the hope of a navy: Shé ij th 
a single encounter, e his # ] 
into fragments at land, and titned hint 
into a puppét and 4 mockery. If theré 
had been a highway from Dovér t 
Calais five-and-twenty years apo, Was 
terloo would have been dnti¢ipated 1 
five-and-twenty years. The strength 
of England;—a strength which, with 
reference to all humati usés, Z 
called unlimited, would have ariséh 
like the giant refreshed, and pout 
ed over the strait, and left nethifig 
of the frivolous atid fickle resist. 
ance of Frenchnien, but the feelings 
that survive in prostrate 

fettered limbs. It is aliidst idlé t 
talk of England as having béeri at war. 
Within the borders of the Empite all 
was peace, We read of harvests tratip- 
led, arid eitiés in SS Le but it 
was with the femote feéling of the 
sufferings of another sphere. We never 
saw an énemy’s baniher but a6 & trophy, 
we hever heatd the sound of 

but a8 the sigtial of a tridniph. We 
heard of wat as the scourgé of othér 
nations ; but the sufferitigs of War 
came to our éaté only as mattet of et 
tiosity. Melancholy and pairifiil ifi- 
deéd, wits oA pain in which We 
indtilged, from the commoh sympathy 
with hurfidn misfortune. For 
itiagnificent strength and glérious &X- 
emption, we have to be grateful to a 
higher Source than the wisdom or for- 
tune of man, But they were built on 
ancient foundations of national pros- 
perity, and not to have estimated their 
depth and solidity, shewed nothing 
but weakness and narrowness in the 
mind of their enemy. 

Napoleon is now beyond the power 
of disturbing the world ; he ought to 
receive the measure of lenity which 
belongs to a man beyond the power of 


wi 


defending himself. But it would be 
gross injeatiae to human nature, to at. 
tribute his gnilt to jts mere common 
weaknesses, "— 








bloody. , He had no value for 
but his own—to secure that li 


his back. Wright was found with his 
throat cut, and with a razor and news- 
paper beside him, while it was notori- 
ous that neither razors nor newspapers 
were allowed within the Temple. His 
other barbarities, the deaths of Palm, 


aye gic and D’Enghien ; the poison- 
ing of his sick soldiers, and the mas- 
sacre of his prisoners in Syria; all 
things of notoriety, are each sufficient 
to give the name of any man down to 
the execration of posterity. With the 
wer of good and evil, he chose evil. 
ere is not on record a single act of 
his clemency, or generosity, or public 
spirit. He crushed the hope of 
freedom in France, and would have 
crushed it through the world. He 
was a tyrant in the darkest sense 
of the name. He established eight 
prison houses for political offences, 
and from those there was to be no 
redemption but the grave. In 1814, 
the return of the imprisoned on state 
charges was 50,000. He kept 70,000 
of his own subjects in English prisons, 
for the mere purpose of keeping as 
many English and Spaniards in French 
eit hye from omg ong have 
extingui is mighty mass of mi- 
sery ; but he had no feeling for human 
. His seizure of the English 
families travelling under his own pass- 


Parcdament. 
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ports, was an unheard-of dy, still 
more cruel than the im Lear tof 
his military captives. Of those 12,000 
English, not more than one third ever 


» teturned. In the thirteen years of 


their bondage, the prospects of the 
majority were totally destroyed ; the 
mature had been separated from their. 

rofessions and habits of life, the old 

ied at a distance from their families, 
and the young grew into manhood 
without a pursuit. Innumerable hearts 
in England were made wretched by 
the separation of those on whom their 
happiness or subsistence depended ; 
and for this misery, which plunged 
many a one to an early grave, the ty- 
rant of France solely had te answer. 
His private life was the fitting root for 
his public enormities. His conduct to 
Josephine was of the most heartless in- 
gratitude ; he was an adulterer and an 
apostate. Passion has with some men 
served as a feeble excuse for the one, 
and prejudice for the other ; with him, 
the cause of both crimes was selfish- 
ness, and his punishment came from 
his selfishness. It made him shrink, 
when to shrink was to be undone; and, 
finally, it sent him, stripped of empire, 
fame, and public commiseration, from 
a hopeless dungeon to a dishonoured 
er If his oath could have been be- 
lieved by any power, he might have sat 
free and prosperous to the last, but his 
peetey extinguished all compromise. 

e was felt to be that enemy of man-~ 
kind, whom no faith could bind ;—to 
have suffered him on a throne would 
have been only to prepare new mis- 
fortunes for theearth. He was declared 
an outlaw by the hearts of all nations, 
before he was by their lips ; and after 
having run the career of a villain, he 
died the death of a slave. 
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ss raw WORDS To THAT IMMENSE BODY OF MANKIND WHICH FORMS laa 4 
MASS OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


LavIESs AND GENTLEMEN, 

Ir is an amazingly long period since we had any private conversation with 
you. We were, in fact, quite sick of seeing every thing we did in the way of 
notices imitated by the barbarians of Cockneyland, and other savage countries. 
In consequence, your unnoticed favours have actually grown into the size of 
a stack of chimneys ; but we are determined to lessen the bulk by writing you 
a note on the subject, which will, no doubt, carry joy into all your hearts. 

Above all things, dear people, take care of your health. This is summer . 
weather,—so go down into the country such of you as live in towns; and such 
of you as live in the country take the fields at once. Hunt, shoot, fish, course, 
leap, run, walk, ride, wrestle, box, (with the gloves of course, ) et cetera. . Let 
the ladies amuse themselves lady-like ; but not the slightest approach to blue- 
stockingism, which is a vile vice. Do not drink over much in the warm wéa- 
ther,—say, not above two bottles per diem. Whisky is inflammatery in this 
season of the year, so stick as close as possible to claret. We hope the hams, 
and other such affairs, which we sent you, came safe, and préved acceptable. 
Our worthy friend @man executed a prodigious order for us, at the house of 
those excellent persons, Hadens and Oseland, 352, Wapping, whom we recom- 
mend as very fair fellows, and our constant readers. 

Seventeen of you have sent us articles, prose and verse, on Buonaparte. We 
have put in two of the verse-people’s contributions ; but as we wrote a very 
fine article ourselves on politics, we could not afford to put in any of the 
unrhymed prose writers. Entre nous, some of you are bitter bad ; none, how- 
ever, equal to the enormity of the Examiner. As you do not seed that paper, 
we shall just give you the commencement of our friend Leigh’s Elegy :— 

“¢ The age has lost its greatest name! Napoleon, 
But lately the most powerful and splendid 
Of Monarchs, has expired upon a little 
Rock, in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean !” 
And so on, for nine columns. We are ashamed of you, King of the Cockneys ! 

As we are on the subject, we may just ask Marshal Bertrand and Count 
Montholon, or whomsoever it most concerns, to send us those papers which we 
perceive by the prints Napoleon has ordered to be sent to us. By the way, we 
may as well correct a mistake of the newspapers, with respect to the Ex-Em- 
peror’s last words. They were not tete—armée, but a la Magazin ; which some 
interpreted in a military way, rather erroneously, as you well know. 

We never insert puffs, so must return Mr Kennedy, F.T.C.D. the review 
of his new edition of Homer. Or, on second thoughts, as we wish to oblige 
the young man, we shall send it to some of the inferior Magazines,—perhaps 
the New Monthly,—so let him keep his eye out for next month. 

Our Calcutta correspondent shall see his article soon. Could he not give us 
something on Hindoo literature ? 

A peep into the Parliament-House is good—very-good—but bitter. . We 
must consider of it. 

Murder will out, or the Sentimental House-breaker, is a fine tragedy ; too 
long for our pages however. The author may have it on application at Prince’s 
Street. We recommend ‘him ‘to try it in Drury-Lane, and endeavour to shew 
the public that there ts‘tragic talent‘in the country. 
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Aclever paper, on A plan for observing the Day of Coronation with Festive 
Solemnity, is too late. The day will have passed before we publish. The plan. 
would have been an excellent one. Our correspondent suggests, that a sum to en-. 
tertain 10,000 poor people, at a shilling a-~head, should be raised ; that a table 
should be extended in the High-Street, from the Mount of Proclamation to the 
Palace of Holyrood ; that the whistling master of arts, or any other great ora, 
ter, should be in the chair ; and the greasy advocate croupier ; that as speeches 
ave indispensibly requisite at a great dinner, and as it would be impossible for 
any human being to send sweet music to such a distance, every ten yards 
there should be stationed a repester, who should give out to his district the 
discourse from the chair ; that these telegraph-orators should convey the speech 
to the croupier, who should give it from the bottom of the-table, &c. The 
pieture of 10,000 people eating—of the High-Street one continued line of mas 
ticatiow—is overpoweringly sublime. It would be a fine subject for the ima- 
ginative pen of Wordsworth. Lord Byron would not do it s0 well 

Memoirs, by * * * * * * Esq. have come to hand. We 
shall think about them. We knew Haggart well, and respected him ; for; 
though somewhat absurdly addicted to murder and robbery, he was an amiable 
young man in the main. His book discovers great powers ; is far superior, as a 
piece of autobiography, to the similar production of Bishop Watson ; and evin- 
ees talents which we think would have marked him peculiarly for a lecturer 
on natural philosopy. 

Doctor Scott on Gum-boils, smells horribly of shop. 

If Mr —— has done wrong in marrying his servant lassie, what is that to 
us? Verax had better mind his own affairs. 

‘ Description of the New Church of Auchtermuchtie,” is sent to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

Spare us, good poets! “Sonnet to the Moon”—not bad— Ode to Nep- 
tune”—trash. “To Mary”—Psha! “On Things in General”—a fine poem 
on a fine subject, but not polished. Would the author give us leave to re- 
touch ? “On a Wooden Spoon”—nonsense. “On the Edinburgh Troop”— 
so fine a body of men require a finer poem. We shall do one ourselves. But 
we could not by any possibility get through it, if we were to notice half the 
pacts we have on hands. Briefly we thank them all, good, bad, and indiffe- 
Feat. 

Carter’s Lecture on Antemundane Pugilism, delivered in the Hall of the 
Cork Scientific and Literary Society, Faulkner's Lane, is received. We re 
member seeing something about this in the Literary Gazette. It reflects ere- 
dit on the taste of that learned body, that they patronize so eminent a man ag 
Carter. We shall insert it when we have room. 

Sir T. C. Morgan must wait. 

Our friend in Canada shall see his article in our next. 

When will Z. send us his Cockney School of Science, No. I. Sir R. Phil- 
lips? He promised it long ago. It would be a pity to let the Series on the Coek- 
ney School go down—it was so benevolent and agreeable to every body. 

Hywan Hurwitz’s book in answer to Bellamy is good, learned, apd witty. 
He has completely overthrown his charlatan antagonist. But we do not wish 
t@ get into biblical controversy; apd must therefore reluctantly refuse Doctor 
Petre's learned and excellent letter on the-mbject. We are sorry to refuse the 
Bester. Weuld be heve the goadnesa to favour us with his present address ? 

A. S. should put another § to big pamwe. bbe egaply dessxven it. 
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Venitx, Mr North, I fear that 
you're growing rich and lazy. A pret~ 
cavalier manner you use to your In- 
ustrious dents—not even 
eign them an answer. I could laugh, 
but for spite at myself, and some of 
my friends, when they catch hold of a 
new No. at Warren’s, which they dare 
not cut, the half-crowns not being 
plenty—roaming ‘o'er columned page 
and advertising cover,’—insinuating 
their vision, with pick-pocket ingenu- 
ity, into each maiden sheet, in search 
of * Notice to Correspondents’—all in 
vain—no pleasing doubt—no happy 
intimation—‘ A. B. will hear from us 
shortly,’ or ‘ X. X. X. is under con- 
sideration.’ Christopher, open thy 
mouth, or thy ruin is certain. Amicus, 
Verax, and Philo-Veraz, plot daily 
against thy life,—the whole tribe of 
U's, Az’s, and Constant Readers are 
sworn enemies to thee, and all the let- 
ters of the alphabet stand up in bat- 
tallia to overthrow thee. Therefore 
I say, friend Kit, take warning, and 
let thy longed-for pages convey glad 
to the anonymous of the age. 

I speak for my brethren, myself 
will no more on’t, but speak in proprid 
persond, lest, like the cockneys, I 
should break my nose in playing at 
* hide and ’ with thee. And if 
this last ay open resource fail me,— 
if thou still remainest inexorable, then 
the curse of Campbell be upon thee,— 
id est, to be the talented leader of a 
string of blockheads. (This, however, 
like all curses, cum grano salis, the 
Nympholept botanizes prettily, and 
the whole concern makes, as Gray 
says of Spence’s Polymetis, ‘ the 


A few words to our Contributors. 
Oddly enough, Ladies and Gentlemen, we had gone to far, when the fol- 
lowing letter reached us. Mr Trott, (from whom we hope to hear frequently) 
will see we anticipated his wishes. With the letter we conclude. 
Northumberland Court, Strand, London. 





oer! 


sweetest reading in natiur for y 


gentlemen who are learning to dance.”} | 


But for myself, I’ve sent thee every 
thing my brain could essays, 
as mystical as Coleridge, and witty as 
O’Dogherty, translations that t 
almost vie with those of Mr Gillies, 
and ‘ the accomplished gentleman 
from Dublin,” (though I suspect he’s 
from Limerick, and ought to be— 
‘ neat as a Limerick glove,’)—songs, - 
fully as good as Moore’s last number 
of Irish melodies, as my friends here 
say ; indeed, if Mr Anacreon on 
at this rate, he had better swallow the 
grape-stone at once, and not anticipate 
age wage by being d—mn’d before ‘ 

e dies: all old women, save Mr 
Power, vote his ditties to be. growi 
marvellously stupid. How could 
Irish heart become petrified, or French- 
ified, over the manes of Grattan? 
= 0 ee impute 

€ appearance, in t nurmber, 
of a costed imitation of Byron's 
* Good Night ?’ 0 Mago, Mr C 
Philips, we hear, has been lauding 
this,—for the same reason, wé su 
age that he thinks proper to abuse 

ir Thomas Lawrence, and babble of 
the arts, of which he knows just. as 
much as the bow-wow-looking con- 
noisseur of the Examiner, Mr ' 
Hunt,—par nobile fratrum. But we 
grow animose, Christopher ; therefore; 
recalling your attention to the advice 
at the commencement of this epistle, 
I remain, 

Your’s, unremittingly, 
Avex. Sypney Tort. 


July 8th. 


Adieu, then, dear Contributors, and believe us to be, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 


17, Prince's Street. July 19, 1821, 


C. Nostra. 
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/...... WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
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LONDON 


To be published by Subscription, Ser- 
mons on the Divine Revelation, and on the 
Canonical Rules of the Old Testament ; by 
Robert Jones, D.D. 

Amidst the Volume of Sermons that is- 
sue-from the press, there seems yet want- 
ing a plain detail of Divine Revelation, as 
more especially evidenced in the pages of 
Holy Scripture. 

To furnish a succinct and convincing 
view of the different manifestations of God’s 
will to man, appears the best means of pre- 
paring the mind for a due consideration of 
the truth, contents, and connection of the 
sacred books. 

Such are the objects attempted in this 
volume. The Sermons were suggested by 
the infidel temper and blasphemous publi- 
cations of the day, and were expressly writ- 
ten for a and very mixed congrega- 
tion, to which they have been preached, it 
is to be at least hoped, with some portion 
of benefit. 

Though the author, in the wide field 
which presented itself, has not scrupled to 
become indebted to the historical and cri- 
tical labours of others, it has been his in- 
dividual aim to inculcate through every 
Sermon the doctrines and duties of the 

of Jesus Christ. 

Work will be comprised in one oc- 
tavo volume, Price 12s. and will be put to 
press as soon as an adequate number of sub- 
scribers is obtained. 

*,* A second volume, containing the 
Apocrypha and the New Testament, is in 
preparation, and will hereafter be publish- 
ed, should encouragement be given to the 
present undertaking. 

Mr Roscoe has issued proposals for pub- 

ishing by subscription a Collection from 
the Works of the most celebrated Poets of 
Italy, from the end of the 12th, to the be- 

inning of the 19th century ; arranged in 
chronological order, and accompanied by 
Biographical and Critical Accounts of their 
Lives and Writings, extracted from the 
most distinguished writers on the literary 
history of [taly. It will be printed in 48 
Parts, 8vo.; each to average 400 pages, and 
12 to be delivered in the year. It will also 
be ornamented with portraits. 

Sir W alterScott, Messrs Crabbe, Southey, 
Milman, Heber, Wrangham, and other po- 
pular A mo of the day, are, it is said, em- 
ployed in framing Hymns and Psalms for 
the use of the Established Church of Eng- 
land. This, it is expected, will confer a 
character on our religious poetry, which it 
has long wanted. 

Shortly will be published, in 8vo., by 
John Cochrane, Esq. a Treatise on the 


Game of Chess, including the games of the 


Anonymous, Modenese, and the Traité des 
Amateurs ; and containing many remark-. 
able situations, original as well as selected, 
Tllustrated by numerous diagrams, and an 
engraved frontispiece. 

Mr Ackermann proposes to publish, in 
1 vol. imperial 8vo., a History of Madeira, 
with a series of twenty-seven coloured en. 
gravings, illustrative of the costumes, man- 
ners, and occupations of the inhabitants ; 
containing upwards of sixty characteris. 
tic figures, accompanied by historical and 
descriptive letter-press. 

In an 8vo. volume, a Translation of the 
greater part of the Faust of Goéthe, with 
Moser’s Etchings of the celebrated Outline 
Plates. 

Mr Charles Marsh has in the press a 
Life of the Right Honourable W. Wind- 
ham, comprising Interesting Correspond- 
ence, and Memoirs of his Time. 

In the press, a Novel, called, The Sol- 
dier’s Child ; or, Virtue Triumphant; by 
Charlotte Caroline Richardson, author of 
Harvest, a poem ; also of Isaac and Re- 
beeca, and other Poems. 

- Mr Lowe, the author of the Statistical 
Articles on England and France, in ‘the 
New Supplement to the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, is preparing for the 
press, a volume on the Situation and Pros. 
poe of England, in regard to Agriculture, 
rade, and Finance. 

Preparing for the press, a new edition of 
the Dramatic Composition of Gambold, 
entitled, the Martyrdom of Ignatius ; with 
a Prefatory Dissertation. 

The History of the Roman Empire, from 
the Accession of Augustus, to the Death of 
the younger Antoninus. 

Shortly will be published, the Life of 
Colley Cibber, with Additional Notes, Re- 
marks, &c. ; by Mr E. Bellchambers. 

The Rev. Robert Hall -has in the press 
a new edition of his Apology for the Free- 
dom of the Press, with some Additions. 

Mr Ackermann will shortly publish, in 
six elegant pocket volumes, illustrated with 
seventy-three coloured engravings, con- 
taining upwards of one hundred and fifty 
costumes, a Concise History of Turkey—a 
Description of the Court of the Grand Sig- 
nior—of the Officers and: Ceremonies, Ci- 
vil, Military, and Religious; and of the 
Costumes, Manners, and other Peculiari- 
ties characteristic of the Turkish Empire, 
being the third division. 

Preparing for the press, by Mr Maxwell, 


“author of the Plurality of Worlds, a Trans- 


lation of a Latin Work of A. S. Calcott, 
L.L.B. ; being an Attempt to Recover the 
Principles of the Ancient or True Philoso~ 
phy, collected from the Sacred Writings, 




















and lately explained by John Hutchinson, 
Esq., with a New Preface, and many Ad. 
ditional Notes; and illustrated by plates, 
which clearly elucidate the different pheno- 
mena connected with the annual and diur- 
nal motions of the Earth. 

On the Ist of July, 1821, will be pub- 
lished, No. I. of Zoological Researches in 
the Island of Java, &c. with Figures of 
Native Quadrupeds and Birds; by Tho- 
mas Horsfield, M.D. F.L.S. 

In the press, The Triple Aim, or The 
Improvement of Leisure, Friendship, and 
Intellect, attempted in Epistolary Corre- 
spondence. 10s. 6d. 

Alexander Jamieson, author of a Trea- 
tise on the Construction of Maps, and a 
Grammar of Geography and Elementary 
Astronomy, has now in the press a Celestial 
Atlas, being an exact representation of the 
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Starry Firmament, ote gg to the eye 
of an observer on the 

This Work comprises general construc- 
tions of the hemispheres and zodiac, with 
particular projections of the successive con- 
stellations from pole to pole, in thirty cop- 
perplate engravings. Each plate is aceom- 
panied by a scientific description of its con- 
tents ; with the method of finding in the 
heavens the places of the, constellations it 
developes ; and the solution of such pro- 
blems, usually performed on the celestial 
globe, as may be accomplished by a map. 
And it is further illustrated by a catalogue 
of the stars, (in the constellation or eonstel- 
lations it contains) from the first to the se- 
venth magnitude inclusive, indicated by ta- 
bles of their right ascension and declination, 
with such other notices of astronomical phe- 
nomena as are most worthy of observation. 


EDINBURGH. 


Dr Hooker, Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow, is employed in col- 
lecting materials for a Work on Exotic Ve- 

bles, which, under the title of Select 
lants, is intended to comprise such indivi- 
duals (principally cultivated in the rich col- 
lection of the Botanic Establishment of Glas- 

w) as recommend themselves by their 

uty, their history, their novelty, or some 
remarkable and little known characters in 
their flowers and fruit. 

The greatest pains will be taken in de- 
signing the different parts of the fructifica- 
tion ; the general neglect of which, in simi- 
lar Works, has caused an obscurity which 
renders the ascertainment of a genus very 
difficult, and has greatly retarded the pro- 
gress of science. 

The cultivation also; and the soil best 
suited to the individual, will not be omit- 
ted, nor the history of the plant, so far as 
it can be ascertained ; so that the utility of 
the Work will not be confined to the botani- 
cal student, but extend likewise to the hor- 
ticulturist and general admirer of plants. 

Although it is trusted that this publica- 
tion will recommend itself to all who are 
engaged in the study of the vegetable crea- 
tion, yet, in an especial manner, as a Na- 
tional Work, it is hoped that it will meet 
with encouragement in this portion of the 
kingdom, where the taste for science is so 
extensively diffused. It will be the first 
Work of the kind, executed, in all its de- 
partments, entirely in Scotland. The draw- 
ings and descriptions will be made by Dr 
Hooker himself, and the engravings will 
be executed upon copper, and the colour. 
ing superintended by Mr Lizars of Edin- 
burgh, whose abilities as an artist need no 
comment here, and who has undertaken his 
coon ot te wet with 6 ata] which dose 


"Til fcnicalty oxpcinl 
_ it i that a publica- 
tien of this nature will be patronized by 


those who have been the founders, and are 
still the supporters of the Botanic Garden 
at Glasgow ; from which the greater num- 
ber of the subjects will necessarily be se- 
lected. It will surely be agreeable to them 
to see figures and descriptions of the plants 
which they have been the means of collect- 
ing together ; and, in some instances, have, 
by their own immediate exertions, introdu- 
ced into the country. 

The Work will be on a quarto size, in 
order to admit specimens on a handsome 
scale. One Number, containing four plates, 
will appear monthly, pe pKa | on the 
the Ist January, 1822, and sets will be pre- 
pared both plain and coloured. 

Specimens of the work will shortly be 
seen at the publishers, William Black- 
wood, Edinburgh; T. Cadell, Strand, 
London; and William Turnbull, Glas- 

iW. 

Speedily will be published, in one hand- 
some volume 8vo., Sketches of Upper Ca- 
nada, Domestic, Local, and Characteristic ; 
to which are added, Practical Details for 
the Information of Emigrants of every 
Class, and some Recollections of the Uni- 
ted States of America ; by John Howison, 
Esq. 
Soeedily will be published, a Report of 
the Trial in the Cause Scott v. M‘Gavin, 
(The Protestant) in the Jury Court, Edin- 
burgh, the 25th ultimo, taken in short- 
hand, by Mr Dow. 

Greek Gradus; by an eminent Greek* 
Scholar. Printing at the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press, Lexicon Greco Poeticum ; 
or, a New Greek Prosodiac Lexicon, in 
which the reading or primary signification 
of the words is given in Latin—the doubtful 
vowels carefully marked, and the autho- 
rities subjoined, in an basi gs from some 
of the poets; together with synonymous 
epithets and after the 
manner of the Latin Gradus. 
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LONDON, 


ASTRONOMY. 

The Excursions of a Spirit; with a 
Seve the ong Ogee: a Vision ; 
With four illustrative Plates. 12mo. 5s. 

Elements of Asttonomy. By A. Picquot. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
R. Beckley’s Supplement to his Cata- 
e. 


Baynes’s Catalogue of Books for 
1821.22, of nearly 9000 articles, contain- 
fing many rare and curious Books in Divi- 
nity, Sermons, MSS. &c. 3s. 

‘ BIOGRAPHY. 

A Biographical Dictionary of the Wor- 
thies of Ireland, from the earliest period 
to the present time. By Rich. Ryan. 8vo. 
2 vols. 30s. . 

A Short Account of the Life of Sir 
Joseph Banks, K. B. By A. Duncan, M.D. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Life of the Hon. W. Pitt. By Dr Tom- 
= Bishop of Winchester. 3 vols. 8vo. 


BOTANY. 
Collectanea Botanica; containing Fi- 
gures and Botanical Illustrations of rare 
and curious exotic Plants, chiefly culti- 
vated in the Gardens of Great Britain. 
By John Lindley, F. L. 8. and H.S. No. 4. 
Byo. Coloured. 12s. 
THE CORONATION. 
Collections relative to the Claims at the 
Coronations of several of the Kings of 
England, beginning with King Richard II. 


A Key to the Regalia; or the Emble- 
matic Design of the various Forms obser- 
ved in the Ceremonial of a Coronation ; 


re with unpublished Anecdotes 
of the lateKing. By the Rev. Jonas Dennis, 
Prebendary of Kerswell, Exeter. 8vo. 
An i t a ia eon of the 
i ngland, with a Description of 
the Dronenn &e. Is. 6d. re 
The Glory of Regality ; an Historical 
Tontine of Oe pneting Pw Crowning 
e Kings and Queens of England. B 
NS F.S.A. 8vo. 15s. Lang 
paper, £1, 10s. 
A Faithful Account of the Procession 
. and Ceremonies observed in the Coronation, 
&c. of George III. and Queen Charlotte. 
Edited by Rich. Thomson. 8vo. Plates. 


7s. 

The Round Table; the Order and So. 
lemnities of Crowning the King, &c. 8vo. 

Coronation Ceremonies and Customs. 
By T. Mantel, Esq. F. R. S. 

: DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Nong Chem exhibiting the 


cise Instructions for ing good afd 
wholesome Pickles, Vinegars ' 
Fruits, Jellies, Marmalades, atid ul 


other Alimentaty Substances employed fii 
Domestic Economy ; with Observations tn 
the Chemical Constitution and Nivtritivé 
Qualities of different kinds of Food ; With 
“ae By Fred. Accuti. Sy 


DRAMA. 

Saul, a Tragedy ; translated fiditi the 

Italian of Alfieri; and Jephtha’s nee 
ter, a Scriptural Drama. ! & Lady. 

Damon and Pythias ; a Tragedy im five 
acts. By John Banim. Sv. 3s. ba. 

Ethelwolf; or the Danish Pirates, a 


’ Tragedy. By J. F. Pennie. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
The Student’s Pocket Dictionary of Li. 
terary and Scientific Words. 3s. 6d. 


A Manuel of Logic. By J. W. Catvil. 
FINE ARTs. 

The Martial Achievements of Great Bri- 
tain and her Allies, during the most mé- 
morable Period of Modern History. 
phant 4to. embelished with 51 Engravings, 
coloured in imitation of the Drawings, 
£13, 13s. half-bound, or, on large paper, 
£27, 6s. 

The Naval Achievettients ; with 51 6. 
loured Engravings ; half-bound, £13, 136, 
or, on large paper, £27, 6s. 

The Banks of Loire Illustrated, No. I. 
with Descriptions, and fout Plates ai 
a Vignette, etched from drawings. By Geo. 
Lewis. Royal 4to, 10s. 6d. Proofs on In. 
dia paper, 15s. 

icturesque Scenery of the River Dart, 
in Devonshire, being a Series of 35 Mae" 
and three Vignettes, Drawn and engrav 
by F. C. Lewis. Fol. £2, &s.; with thé 
Etchings, £4. 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales ; in- 
cluding a series of Subjects for the Pencil, 
and Instructions to Pedestrian Tourists. 
Bythe Rev. R. H. Newell ; with riumerous 
Plates. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

Physiognomical Portraits, Part If. con- 
taining Biographical Notices in French 
a English, — 10 Py oe pas on 

rench . Imperial 8vo, £1, Is. 

Cabinet or Arta No X2K- 3s. 

Repository of Arts, No. 65. 4s. 

Sixteen Engravings from real Scenes, 
sup’ to be described in the Novels and 


Tales of the Author of Waverley, &¢ 
wi 18s. of tia i Peiteslal he the 
. eries istori ortr: 
Novels and Tales of the Author of Wa 
verly, No. II, 12mo, &s,. vo. 108 p 


9 




















reef.) 
-p 5@eries Of Portraits of ‘the Poets of 
Great Britain, No. IX. 8vo. 14s. 4to. 16s. 
proofs 28s. 

a HISTORY. 5 
om Retrospect; or Me- 
moirs of th pebeaipe 1-Events in Mahome- 
dan History, from ‘the déath of the Ara- 
bian Legislator, to the accession of Em- 

Akbar. 


wor Akbar, and the Establishment of the 

Empire in Hindostaun ; from: the 

0 Persian authorities: By Major Da- 

id Price, of the: East India Company Ser- 
vice. ‘4to. 3 vols. £7, 17s. 6d. 

LAW. 
A Summary of the Law of Lien ; with 
an Appendix of Cases; by Basil Montagu, 


1 we 12s. 

“ t and Daniel’s-Cases of Contro- 

verted Elections, complete. 8vo. 14s. 
MEDICINE. 

The Transactions of the College of Phy- 
sicians in Ireland. Vol. III. 8vo. 14s. 

A Syndesmological Chart; or Table of 
the Ligaments of theaman Skeleton ; by 
J. Dickinson, M. D. “Is. * 

MISCELLANIES. ; 

The Principles and Doctrines'of Assu- 
rances, Annuities, -and Contingent Rever- 
sions, stated and explained ; by W. Mor- 
gan, Esq. F. R.S. 8yo.. 12s. 

The Retrospective Review, Yo. VII. 5s. 

Warwick’s Spare Minutes ; or Resolved 
Meditations, and Meditated Resolutions, 
royal l6mo. 6s. |; 

Maurice Morgann’s Essay on the Dra- 
matic Character of Falstaff. 98s. 6d. 

Farewell Letters to a few Friends in 
Britain and America, on- returning to 
Bengal in 1821; by Wm. Ward, of Se- 
rampore. 12mo. 6s. 

Journal of Science, No. XXII. 7s, 6d. 

Classical Journal, XLVI. 6s. 

_ Quarterly Review, No. XLIX. 6s. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

A.Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linneus and other Naturalists, from ori- 
ginal MSS. ; by Sir J. E. Smith M. D. 

-R.S, 8vo. 2 vols. £1, 10s, 

Zoological Researches in the Island of 
Java, &c.: with Figures of Native Quad- 
rupeds and Birds ; by T.,Horsfield, M. D. 
F.L.S, No. I. royal 4to..(eight coloured 
plates.) 21s.—T'o be comprised in 8 Nos. 
NOVELS, 

Fidelia ; or, the Prevalence of Fashion. 
12mo, 5s,. 6d. 


. Heraline; or Opposite Proceedings 3 by 
Lat. Mat. Hapkins. 4 vols. 8yo. £1, 12s. 


Monthliy Eiit of’ New Publicdtions. 
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The Hermit’s Caves or Tlie Fugitive’s 
Retreat ;. by Laura Wentworth. 4 vols. 
soby the Author of 
‘outh.” 2 vols. 12mo. 


_ 12mo. £1. 


* The Life of a 
¢ The Panorama of 
14s. 
|: ant) POETRY. 

Napoleon, and other Poems ; by Samuel- 
pr 7s.’ 6d. 
© Christi Revenge ;'or, The Fate of. 
Monadelschi; with other Poems; by J. 
M. Moffatt. fcap.v Js. 6d. 
s ay ee 3 Roses ;: a Tale of the 
Notes. 8vo. 70. be 

Cleone ;' and other Poems; by Oscar, 
Author of Zayda. f.cap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Eidespernox ; and other Poems ; by the 
Rev. C. F. Watkins, curate of Windsor. 
f.cap. 8vo. 7s. 

The Old English Squire; a Poem, in 


* Twenty Cantos, (with 24 humorous colour- 


ed prints,) 8vo. £1, 11s. 6d. 

"My Note-Book; or; Sketches from the 
Gallery of St Stephen’s; by Wilfred Wood- 
fall, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

The Garden of Florence; and other 
Poems; by John Hamilton. f.cap. 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Essay on the Production of Wealth ¥ 
with an Appendix, in which the Principles 
of Political Economy are applied to the 
actual circumstances of this Country; by 
R. Torrens, Esq. F. R. S. 8vo. 12s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Metrical Version of the Collects for every 
Sunday im the year; by the Rev. C. H. 
Beatsvn. 12mo. 4s. / 

Sermons by the Rev. Thomas Boys, A.M. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Old Testament arranged on the 
basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in Histori- 
cal and Chronological Order; in such a 
manner that the Books, Chapters, Psalms, 
Prophecies, &c. may be read as one con- 
nected History, in the words of the autho- 
rized Translation; by the Rey. G. Towns. 
end, M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 2 vols. £1, 16s. 

The Book of Enoch, the Prophet i! an 
apocryphal production, supposed to have 
been lost oe tae but eoraed at the 
close of the last century in Abyssinia; now 
first translated ftom an Ethiopic MS. in 
the Bodleian -Library ; by Richard Law- 
rence, L. L. D. 8vo. 9s. 





EDINBURGH. | 


The ee Christian Instructor, 
No, CXXXII. for July. 
Acts‘of Sederunt of the Lords of Coun-. 


Dr Chalmer's Christian and Civic Eco. 


nomy of Large ‘Towns, No. VII. .“ Oa 
Sabbath 


Schools.” 8vo. 1s. . This Number 


eil and Session, from 3d. ; 1810, to 10th concludes the First Volume, which may be 

February, 162 2 Publlehet ty. athority of. | had, boards, price 8s. 6d. .No..1X. will-be : 

the Court. folio —" publied on te iat of Ocoer ya0 
OL. > 3 








“72 
Juridical Society's Styles, vol. 24 of the 


4to. £2, 2s. 
‘A 'Diséourse between a Lover and a 
Mourner im Zion. 12mo. 3s..6d. 
A Catechism for the Instruction and Di- 
rection of Pe teeny nen by John 
i, D. D. Leith. 9d. 


2) 

e Protestant, No. CLVI, which con- 
cludes the Third Volume, containing a 
farther account of the Trial: Slanderous 

of the Catholic Vindicator ex- 

sed ; reasons: why Papists are incapable 
of holding places of Power and. Trust ; 
with title page and contents for volume. 
third. On Saturday next, the 14th July, 
will commence the fourth volume—to be 
continued weekly as heretofore. Any of 





[July; 
the volumes of nutnbers may be had ge. 


new edition, containing Moveable Rights. parately. 


ad 

Volume Third of the Protestant may be 
had complete, price 9s. boards. ; 
This work, which originated. im) mere 
accident, without any plan in the mind: of 
the Author, will be found to contain g 
more complete view of the Errors of Po, 
pery than any work that has been written 
since the happy Revolution in 1688. The 
following topics have been discussed. at, 
length :—Excommunication —W ithhold. 
ing the Scriptures—No Faith with He. 
retics—Idolatry of W orshipping Dead Men 
and Women, Dead Men’s Bones and Rot- 
ten Rags—Transubstantiation—Sacrifice of. 
the Mass—Purgatory—Clerical Celibacy 
—The Inquisition—The Jesuits, &c. &c. 





MONTHLY REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.—July 10, 1821. 


Sugars—The sugar market has for some time past been in a very languid state, and 
greatly depressed, whicli depression seems to continue. The very considerable arrivals 
which continue to take place, has augmented the stock on hand considerably beyond what 
it was at.the same period last year. The demand has of late considerably decreased, which 
circumstance has occasioned an anxious desire on the part of the holders to facilitate 
sales, and has tended to depress the market 2s. per cent- ‘The buyers evidently 
contemplate a still further reduction in price, as they evince no wish to purchase. The 
state of the market for refined goods is equally depressed and unsatisfactory. The de- 
mand is limited, and the prices have considerably declined. Indeed, the principal pur- 
chases have been made on: account of the exceeding low prices at which the article was 
offered, and affords no true criterion of the state of the market. 

Coffee.—The demand for Coffee has for some time past been considerable, and con- 
ay, the sales, both by public auction and private contract, have been extensive, 
and an advance of 1s. per cwt. was readily realized for finer qualities. The market 
afterwards became more languid, but without any material alteration in price. Planta- 
tion Coffee has been more sought after than Foreign. 

Cotton.—The Cotton market, from considerable activity, has become more languid, 
yet the prices are steady in London, and continue to be supported in Liverpool. The finer 

ast India Cottons are in limited request for home consumption ; but the inferior kinds 
find a readier sale for cxpecblon. Upou the whole, the Cotton market may be stated 
to be steady at our quotations. The prices of Baltic produce have been lately declining 
considerably, and were forced into the market at reduced prices. The holders of Tallow, 
however, have within these few days evinced less inclination to effect sales; the con- 
sequence of which is that the market has become more steady. The price of Fiaz is 
merely nominal. Tar may be quoted at a reduction in price. In Pitch and Rosin 
there is little alteration ; and there are no parcels of rough Turpentine at market.—Oil. 
The price of Greenland and other fish-oil remains merely nominal, until os 
is heard of the state of the fisheries for this season. Linseed is a shade lowered; 
Rape oil may be stated as improved.—It is very scarce. ‘The price of Brandy is less 
steady than it had previously been. Geneva continues neglected ; and the Rum market 
is in a most ruinous-and essed state. The stock on hand-is nearly doubled, com 
pared with the quantity on hand at the same period last year. Jamaica’s, twenty-six 
and twenty-seven over proof, have been sold as low as 2s. 2d., and Leeward Island has 
been at 1s. 3d., and is to sink to ls. per gallon. At the’ price of 
Is. it must bring the shipper into debt, even if he get it for nothing i 


the Islands: what then must be condition of the merchant who is forced to take it as a 
remittance at the current prices in the islands, of 1s. 6d., exclusive of 40s. for the puD- 
chesn, for which latter he obtains nothing in Great Britain ? Scartely any state can be 
considered more deplorable or ruinous. 
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The state of our West India colonies, on which the prosperity of the mother country 
pf np ree nega yea the most distressing nature. Woeer'y day wade ta odd 
to their encumbrances and their distresses ; and yet, strange to say, not only is nothing 
done to relieve them, but schemes the most inimical to their interests and safety; amd at 
an enormous and increasing expence to the country, without ‘any benefit, or,even the 


caiis 8 eee from such schemes, are adopted and d 
average price of sugar does not afford the planter a ing of interest for his ca- 
pital employed, and his rum, which he calculated upon as defraying much of his inter- 
nal expences, now brings him into debt ; or, when sold in the i ‘is soldat a price 
which, from its ruinous nature to the merchant, com the latter to make it up, in 
some measure, by the enhanced price at which colonial supplies are furnished, , . . 
The Revenue for last quarter is considerably d particularly in the Excise ; 


but at this we are not surprised, when we consider the numerous frauds which are prac- 
tised-upon this branch of the revenue, and when we see fo ‘Rum openly sold at 8s. 
per gallon, (3s. 7d. below the duties,) and foreign Geneva at 16s. (3s. below the duties, 

and the like may be said of every article of spirits and wines throughout the Unites 





EDINBURGH.Juty ll. o 4 i 
Wheat.. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. ° 


Ist,--0...328¢ Od. | Ist,.....23s. Od. | Ist,...... 20s. Od. | 1st,......19s. 6d. 
Dd, «55:00 30s. Od. | 2d,...... 21s. Od. f-2d,..:.:.18s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. 
3d,..0..-288. Od. | 3d,......19s. Od. | 3d,......16s. Od. | 3d,....,.16s. Od. 


Avetage of Wheat, £1: 11: 1d. 7-12ths., per bo 
Tuesday, July 10. 
7d: | Quartern Loaf . °.. 0s. 9d. to 


Beef (174 oz per Ib.) Os. 4d. to Os. Os. Od 
Mutton . . » ‘» Os.’ 5d. to Os. 7d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) 2s. 6d. to Os. Od 
Veal . - - + « Os. 6A. to Os. 9d.] Fresh Butter, per Ib. 1s. 3d. to Os. Od 
Pork . . .- . + Os. 5d. to Os. 6d. | Salt ditto, stone 17s. Od. to Os. Od 
Lamb, per quarter . 2s. Od. to 4s. Od.| Ditto, perib. .-:. 1s. Id.to Is. 2d 
Tallow, per stone . &s. Gd. to 9s. O4.| Eggs, perdozen . Os. 8d. to “Os. 0d 
HADDINGTON.—Juty 6. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,.....328. Od. | Ist,.....23s. Od. | Ist, .....20s. Od, | Ist,.....198. Od. | ‘Ist,..... 18s. Gd. 
2d,......308. Gd. | 2d,...... 21s. Od. } -2d,......18s. Od. | 2d, ..... 17s. Od. | 2d,...... 16s. 0d. 
Bdyeee..298 Od. | Bd,......188. Od. | Bdyeooee-16s. Od. | Bdy-.0...158. Ode | Bd,e-...1480-Ods 


Average, £1 : 10s. 0d. 5-12ths. . 
average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended June 30th. 


Wheat, 51s. 6d.—Rye, 33s. 5d.—Barley, 23s. 4d.—Oats, 17s. 8d.—Beans, 50s. 2d.—Pease, 50s. 2d. 
Beer or Big, 0s. 0d.—Oatmeal, 18s. 3d. 
a 


London, Corn Exchange, June 4. 
s. 





Liverpool, June 5. 
% d 8 d. 





















& = 8. s. d. sd. 8 d. 
Wheat, red, new 56 to 46;Hog pease. . 27 to 29 hee a a |Amer. p- 196 Ib. 
Fine ditto . . 48to 52\Maple . . ~ 29to 52/iEng.O 8 Oto 8 9).Sweet,U.S.— Oto— 0 
Superfine ditto 53to 55|White . . . 32to 36|\Foreign — — —-—/Do.in 20 0 to 22 — 
Ditto, old . . —to —/Ditto, boilers. 40 to 42||/Waterford 7 2to 7 4/Sourdo.. 30 0to32 0 
White, new . 40to 46)/New ditto,. .—to — erick. 7 2to 7 4/Oatmeal, per 240 Jb, 
Fine ditto . . 48to 56/SmallBeans,new30 to 33||\Drogheda 7 2to.7 4jEnglish 2% 0to26 O 
Superfine ditto 60 to 61/Ditto, old - 610to 7 0 ++ 20 O0to24 1 
, Old. . —to —/Tick, new --7 9to 8 SiIrish... 20 0t025 0 
F » new mings a Ly <—s 7 oS. 3 Bran, p. 24]b.1 Otol O 
Fine ditto, . . —to —\Feed oats » per 60 Ibs. Butter, Beef, &e. 
- + « 2to22iFine. . . . 20 -+- & 9to 4 0} Butter,p.cwt.s.d. 5. d. 
Fine, new . . 23to 24/Poland ditto, 18to 2 . 3 2to & Belfast, new 82 0 to 835 0 
paren - - 3600 S5vies. .. - - 2800 -50 to & Newry... 81 Oto 820 
+ « « « 42to 52\Potatoe ditto . 22to per 45 Ib. aterford . 770 to 79 0 
Fine. . . . 54to 56/Fime. . . . 25to 4to 2 meee mig 4S eet 
9to 21 7200 —0 
10 to 2 11) Beef, p. tierce. 
— Mess 11000115 0 
‘Oto 8 6/— per Tag Oto 700 
0 to 34 hhy ag - 58 0to 600 
Oto 35 O|\— Middl; 54 0to 550 
1. £34 to 56] Bacon, p. cwt. 
0 to 28 O|Shortmids. 43 Oto 440 
ht ete 
> > 
Oto 57 O|Green .. ry 55 0 
0 to 56 Lard,rd.p.c. Oto 50 0 





y> 
SST! C, Jamaica, 


INDIGO, Caracas fine, Ib. 
Tite Onl fae Pine, foot. 


i \dut. paid.) 
‘Hoslures wekoeeey, . 
Ss ditto, 


aE aa oreign, 
ALLOW, Ye. cand, 
yo 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh, Clean, e 


J . 


MATS, Archangel, 100. 

BRISTLES, 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, —— — » « 
Montreal, d e ° 
Pou” ° e 


O1L, Whale," + tun 
TOBACCO, Vitgin. fine Ib 
Middling, 


Inferior, 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, « 


Good, . ° 

Middling, ° 
Demerara and Berbice, 
‘West India, . . 
Pernambuco, e e 


AxvPuaseticat List of ENGiisn Bawxrvurrcies, announced between the » 20th 














PRICES CURRENT. July Jo. «> # 
. LEITH. ~ 4) GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 7 
57,40 + 60.-| 66 57 59 } 58 62 |, 
2 80 | 60 7 67 | 64 75 
80 _ — 68 78 77 8t 
} 130 7 145 — _ — — _ ead 
106 110 a a — _ 88 100 
102 106 - os a — —_ poms 
94 98 — oan — —_ bed —_ 
44 56 _— _ — _ _ = 
23 _ 22 24 28 _ 22s 238 6d] 
ng 120 | 114 120 | 108 * 118 110 136 
120 138 | 121 154 | 120 128 137 147 
_ _ — — 95 114 _ = 
120 135 — 115 121 — — 
135 140 oe — | 122 129 —_ _ 
122 +7 _ — | 110 114 _ ~ 
84 1k 7h ve) 8 = - 
@s 44 2% 8d} 2s 2s 2d 1s9d Islld} 18104 3 0k 
4.3 4 6 ~ — jo _ 30 6 6 
110 0 — — — — 14 — 
6.6 68 ~_ _ —_ a — _ 
45 55 — _ _ — | £20 £60 
‘30 46 — —_ —~ — 50 54 
34 55 _ om os ony on ae 
30 32 _ ~ —_ _ _ cm 
55 65 _ ~_ = _ —_ P 
£7 77 70 80 715 8 5 £610 7 0 
8 - = os 8 0 810 715 8 5 
8 - _— — 9 0 910 810 10 0 
-.. 8 6 10 7 0 . oo 610 7 O]} 
9 11 8 5 810 909 5 9 10 0 
6s 6410s 64; 7 6 8 6 8090 901.6 
16418 _ _ _ _ _ pine 
30 3 4 ap * ihe iin én is 
2 - ab ino om _ _ -_ 
1441 8 12 1:8 o:%.-1 2 oll i— 
_ - 14 60 13 16 § iw 
— - a —_ 16 16 ~ 
18 _- — — — a 16 6 ~~ 
10 il _ —_ axis _ 8 0 = 
49 50 51 52 49 _ _: _ 
53 55 _ — = on oe aie 
44 — — -_ — — £40 os , > 
359 40 _ _~ — a 36 10 _ 
55 _ _ _ — — | £59 52 
50 90 rm = = _ 44 47 
41 46 _ - ~— om sabe pa 
7 80 oo a ~ _ 65 _ 
15 10 14 _ _ _ - 13 ~ 
40 - _ - _ — 40 42 
41 46 43 44 41 — 42 42 6 
37 36 35 36 33 6 34 42 43 
£24 —_ 25 _ _ a 22 10 = 
84s(p. br. )— 21 22 ~ ~_ ome oe 
64 7 6} 7 0 50 8 0 6d 7 
6 64 5 53 0 4 0 5 023 0 & 
5 . 5b 43 5 0 2% 0 3 eal ~~ 
_ _ 0 9% TR 0 8} O 104 09 oO 
— — 18 20 715 18 1.23 o:'< 
— _ 1 61 8 el 4 — — 
— _ 1416 1.3:1 4 — _ 
— _ 10-1 3 0103 1 1 011 1 Ij 
os _ 010 O ll 0 9 O 105 _ - 
= — 3-2 2-3 105 1 1j 1 1312 
_ _ 20:21 10 1 -O§ 1144 1 














of May ard the 20th of June, 1821, extracted from the London Gazette. * 


‘AtRinson, J. Burton 


Atki T. and Spark, J. Newcastle-upon-T yne, 
Baghott, Sir P. Kt. Lypiatt Park, Gloucestérshire, 


G, a a ae Sed. cheesemonger. 
eo tee 


Bem hang Sea 


sey Ware Ware Patk Mil, Her Hertford, miller. 
in Kendal, manufacturer. 


Blain, H. and Co. Adam’s-court, Broad-street, 
merchan 

Bliss, N. Water-lane, Fiest-ctpett, bookseller, &c. 
Broad, W. Bristol, post-m: 

ae C.J. Duke-street, ‘West Smithfield, point 


Booties, J. Golthe, Lineptshize. — gage 
T. late Sheiield, gross 
Holborn, bookseller, 


cep Nee ie 


Bury, E. and Co. 











. Bury, Suffolk, habe q 
Fairchild, J. L. late of tag 2 » Lincoln, farmer. 
. Eeeles, n-spinners, 
Ford, G. S. Great Bush-lane, Cannon-street, wine- 


merchant. 
Ford, W. Holt, Worcestershire, farmer. 
Foster, W. Liverpool, 1 owner. 
Freaky a F. iereingtba Pig Pri 
1 
as and — R.G 
ers. 





feat Prescott 


ver, *fltna 


. We “Ludlow wine-merchant. 


‘ cabinet-maker. 
Hardwi = J. ean Fpare-soarhet. butcher. 
Hart; ‘W. B. late of King-étreet, °C heapside, mer- 


flour-dealer, 
» builder, 
Henley, J. Sola Row, Hampstead-road, rectifier. 
Holland, S. Bexhill, Sussex, coal-merchant. 
2 bath P. of St Mary, Newington, oil and co- 


Hophing ins, W. Bristol, victualler. 

a J. Bristol, haberdasher. 

H Chel tenham, wine-merchant. 

J n, 4 Halifax, shoemaker. 

Jacobs, J. Bristol, glass-manufacturer. 

Jenks, F. Bromyard, Hereford, tanner. 

Jones, J. Mount-street, Lambeth, and Jones, J. 
H. of the Kent Road, . linen-drapers and. part- 


ners. 
Jones, F. Redcliff-hill, Bristol, mason. 


Ir J. jun. Carlisle, grocer. 
Kay or ny. Prnce’saquate, Rateliff Highway, eoal-- 


Keteon! C. F. Deal, linen-draper. 

Kent, W. Bridlingso street, ironm: 

Lowes, J. Angel TT hrogmorton, bi L-broker. 

MacCorquodale, H, of Liverpool, merchant. 
rogmio: 


sana 


: or Em mya 
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Nicoll, T. Ware, Herts, 
Park, R. jun. (Ba mag 0 ene 


Parker, Newark-u Trent, acoieitind, 
Payne, Js "Wormwood-street, Bishopgate-street, 


Peters, J. and Weston, F. Poeeal, mailtsters. 
Pilli 3. Huddersfield, 


Preston, i "f Marilane Devon, merchant. 

‘cama wine-merchant, 

ype a od tin-plate worker. 

Mi E. Birmingham, whipmaker. ' 
Hae Ge crest Deen proeet : 
Robinson, S. Hi hosier. 
Rowe, H. Amen-corner, bookseller and printer. © 
— T. H. H. Charlotte-street, Islington, mait- 


davis, \.. Limshenen, tetensaniionts a 
Sawyer, T. , chemist. 

3 med -eryigtr—) 

dealer. in : 


Nichol, WWaketall eas c 





Shaw, 4 J. late of 
sttgs Compe ie 
Simpson, R. Newenstie upon De, gree 


Smith, J. Frome, Somerset, 
Stabb, T. T , Devon, Revere 
Storr, J. Batley; York, clothier. 
Tarleton, J. Liverpool, merehant. 
Tidy, M in corn and coals. 
Tinson, T. Elbow-lane, London, merchant. - 
a — merchant. 
Turton, i Roll’s Buih Fetter-lane. 
ae ge J er. - 
‘Ward, J . of Beech, in parish of Stone, Staf-, 
ford, farmer. ‘ 
Lane mee | J. York, grocer. 
Welburn, S..late of Sculeoates, York, aaa 
Weston, M. London Wall, livery-stable 
Wharton, R. E. and Brooks, - Bridge 


ragga pmb bilkcadyer. 
ley, av ata 
White, H. Gracechurch-street, merchant. ? 
Mant S. and Co. -street, hat meena 


Wottender +P Eiot, We New i 
Woodheed M. late 2B fh mes enge York, mer- 


Wess G. and J. Spital-square, silk-manufac- 
Wroots,” R. late of Sleaford, a, Relenidpagen. 


Manson, D. Th: rton-street, merchant. + hy outenes oe Stach me wading, tie of ¥ 
Mason, J. Manchester, hat-manufacturer. Young, of Wight, farmer. 
Mason; E. Worcester, tea-dealer, and Penti, J. 

Dale End, in Birmingham, soap-boiler. 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scoton BanKRUPTCrEssannouneed between the: Ist and 
3lst May, 1821, extracted from the Tikit Gazette.- | 


Cochran, SyeieM, » wt Ashkirk, some time mer- 


chant in Fis! 
vin and fire-brick 
manufacturer, Tradestown, Glasgow. 
ag ar Tn Thomas, mill- master and meal -seller, 


Macfarlane, Robert, and Co. merchants andagents, , 


Steel, Robe i a and vic- 
tualler, Tradestown 
Tod, Robert, ship-broker erthant, Glasgow. 


Walker, — grocer, t-dealer, and 
‘spiri: grain- 


dealer, 
ween John Blair; Jedburgh. 
DIVIDENDS. 


Brown, Wi 
dealer; a 24 ieideaa 90h 
» Ps G. late late bookseller, Edinbur Bi; a. 


dividend Sth July. 


of, Longbedholm, cattle. Miller 


mond go alge -@ dividend 
pound gc Yul. a 3 adividend of 


per pound 1th August. 
om, Meranda, and Ca tinat i Glee 

a uly. 
nemied Thomas, merchant, Anstruther; a 
dividend 6th 


els sper 
cies, Ca 


Domed 
Rapanioon, Jena a  easond enviiend 254 July.” 





Revister Cob : Report. 
































CJuly;: 
Rink, Wa. merchant, RO FOR Watt, James, merchant, Kelso; a dividend wfter 
of 48. per pound after 6th July. — lith July. 1") 
Irvine dividend Wh Alexander, ony 
al eatin “ Wright, Francis, jewell maiviend 7h duly. Fi 
wen er Getow: aa of is. pet pound, after 4th Auguat " 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d June, 1821. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock,. 2333 * 1200 ——.. )229 
3 per cent. reduced, nn] i 754 | 763 4 | 759 3 {76% 
3-per cent. consols, 774 6% — —— — 
4 per cent. consols, , 95 944 94 943 
ie So ge Pompe ag 75 75 733 754 
- stock, 238 —_—— —— — 
—— bonds, 52 pr. 52 pr 50 pr 45 pr. 
Exchequer bills. 4 2 pr. 3 pr. 3 pr. 
Consols for acc. 78 774 fat 77% 
Amer. 3 per cent. 71 71 70 704 
French 4 pe cents.. 5 = 87fr. 30c. 85fr. 7J5c. —_—_—_ 

















Course of Exchange, July 10. Asistenienn, 12: 18. C. F. 


Ditto at sight, 12: 15. 


Rotterdam, 12: 19. Antwerp, 12: 12. Hamburgh, 38:10. Altona, 38: 11. Paris, 3 
¢ Poche 25: 85. Ditto 26: 20.: Bourdeaux, 26: 20. Frankfort on the Maine, 159. 
perrble. 8]: 3 Us. Vienna, 10: 28 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 28 Eff. flo. Madrid, 


Oporto, 50. Rio Janeiro, 49. 


on Bilboa, 353. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 304. 
a7. Gene, i- 
bon, 50. Bahia, 59. 


Cork, ral ana 


Leghorn, 
Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 45. Naples, 394. Palermo, 116. Lis. 
Dublin, 94 per cent. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 104d. New 


Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 104d. 





METEOROLOGICAL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 


, Observatory, Calton-hill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made 


oe 7 ap A day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after. 










































noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
‘Thermometer. 
{ Ter. Ther. Barom | Ther. |Wind. 
35 M.40 |30.152| M.63 Warm, with 
June 1{ N52" June 16{1a"5g | .19514.59$ |= sunshine, 
54 M.39 32] M.58 waT 
2: A 50 17{ A.52 4.63} E. 
’ M.35 | .297|M. } 
o M.35 . 92 ° . 
*{Ja. 49 19{ 14°53 |29.99 A.61}|E= — [Ditto. 
5{ M.37 00 § |M-353) 98 red, E Dull foren. 
ora {A-55 905). 595)" warm aftern, 
355) 94 ; ‘ 
M.35| .976|M. ; 
7 A. 52 eat ’ Ja. 55 } [ble oe 
. .993|M. Cold foren. 
® a 51135 | A. 59 } |e ye 
35 1M. 
re sia | imams potas 
. . . Dull foren. 
10{ N48 25 {lA 56| ja. sap [Dull toren. 
11 f (M-36 of (M-37 |29.99 M.57 ip Dull mom. 
E tas) Batata 
12 EA 26 21{ be 55 999 A-61} E, fem day. 
7 | :999|M. : 
13 54 28 {58 sala} E. hehe with 
3 M.38 6|M. 
14) /a54 29 {ln $1 A. 61} |e Ditto. 
. M. -TT6M.6 
{tS 30{ TA 54'| 255 A. 59 }[Cble. [Ditto. 

















Average of Rain, -608 inches. * 


@ 














18. ; 
Coldst. G. Bs <i t Font. Murray, from h. ae 


2F. 


ll 


3 


“4 


61 


52 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c.- di ie cL 3 

é . to-be M Surg. Peacocke, from 3 Vet. Bn. 
Setanta a 
Paym. Perry, from h. p.23 Dr, Paym. 91 . be er from 4 Vet. Bn. As. 
Vi Jennings, bh. June 25, 1821 vice M‘Lachlan, h. p. 4 Vet. 
Col Hegenin, 4k purch. vice Lt. Bn. June 7 


‘st 
Cornet eye parc, a. 


C. Agnew, Cornet, = 
re is ineyd, from sg Lieut. vii 
Dr, rée. diff. Sune 14 


a 
on emo Lieut. vice pera) ‘Gus 


J. R. Crawford, Ens. fae 
pia, Jenkins, Qua. Mast. vice Jones, 


Hon. C. D. Blayney, Ens. vice One 
Ens. Fry, Lieut. vice Johnson, a a 


C. Coote, Ens. 
Lieut. amet Capt. by ne 4 vse 


Lod y 17 
Ens. Griffiths, Lieut. by ae T "a0. 


Ens. and Adj. Downie, rank of Tovt, 
do. 
H. Foley, do. 17 


Ens, 
Ens. Peck, Lieut. vice acon =~ 


lo. 24 
—— Moore, from h. p. Ens, do. 


p- 
et Pode, Capt. urch. vice Gore. 
Pere do. a 


Ens Lowe, Lieu’ 
o. Come J. Pantie, from R. Ma 


do. 
Ene ¢ Gituon, from h. p. 57 F. vice Pi- 
9 June 14 


Hie F. 
on. A. C. J. Browne, Ens. vice Ty- 


lor, di 
tt, - 35 F. Ens. vice , 4 
mB from 414 F. Ens. on 
> 1 Vet. Bat. do. 7 
Be Moy Major thrie, Major by purch. 
vice Lieut. Col. Gregory, ret. 


May 31 
Lieut. O’Neill, Capt. by urch, do. 
Capt. Kitson, from 2 


four, 


eyl. . Capt. 
vice Bt. Major Jessop, h. p. 60 F. 
June 1 
Ens, Wilson, Lieut. by purch. = = 
H. D. Carr, Ens. by purch. 
Ens, Shaw, from PP Ens. vig Est 


court, 43 F. 
Lieut. Fennell, from 58 F. Lieut. § Ro- 
binson, cancelled May 17 
Serj. Maj. Brew, Qua. Mast. vice a 


pur, 
Bt. ~ % Campbell, Major by — 
vice ret. 


Lieut. Flamanck, Capt. by purch. So 
Ens. Hamilton, Lieut. vere do. 


J. Murray, Ens. by pur do. 
eut. ouins, . vice Winterbot- 
tom, res. ig do. 


from 77 + Lieut. vice 
do. 24 


Ens. Gaston, 
rs A. Mackenzie, E: Sone oat 
eut. Douglas, trom - DP. le . 
vice Cosby, 52 F a * —_ ao. $i 
Beth ut vice 
“ Lt. Col. Macbean, af June 14 
Lieut. Pennycuick, Capt. by purch. 


Ens. Sinclair, Lieut. by purch. 


do. 
J. Morritt, Ens. by ptreh. do. 


Colon. C.) 2d Lieut. J. A. Campbell, from . p 
ae vie Cnt 
2C toga, gon nn 


Miscellancous. : 
he~ P. Lloyd, late f the 10 F. Gor, 


v vou nen wy ay Beat Test 
Sir J Owen, Bf. M. P. Gov: of 
ford Haven, (thou pay) vie Lard 
Cawdor, dent. 
Gen. Josie, with ate Se Aa 


do. 24 
lai Ld 


Exchanges. 
Lieut: Col. Meyrick, from 47 F. with Lieut. Cot. 


» 3 FP. G. 
4 from. 36 F. with Major 
Browne, h. p. 
os Gamble, Prom DY: G. with Capt. Paget; 


——; Macbean, from 6 F-with Capt. Kirwa, hy 
— Breeen; drown 8 With Capt. Moriarty, h. 


P- 7LF. 
ors » from 16 F. with Capt. Trydell, 2 
ylon 
“i Berit from 42 F, with Capt. Ross, h. p. 


ao we from 92 F. with M. Madden, 
= Carroll from Ins of Mil in Ton Isls, with 
a 

Lieut. Cuillfneen fro from 3-Dr. Cy tec. diff. with Lt. 
Rolland, h. p. 22 Dr. 

= tt 14 Dr. with Lt. Vandeleur, 


- Patstnens, fiten 55 Bas We RAs UE 
y Kot oult.f from 41 F. ree. diff. with Lt, Craw- 
ford, he Be Rifle B 

—— Gardiner, froma 1 Frc. dif. with Lt Sn 

mons, h. p. Rifle 

— oe from 45 F. with Lt. Irwin, h. p. 

zp Dowslas from 45 F. with Lt. Minter, h. p. 

Winterbottom, from 52 F. with Lt. Snod- 


ass, h. p. 
eon M‘Iver, from 70 F. ree. diff with Lt. Thorp, 


h. p- 77 F. 
—— Green, ert 85. F. ae, A WR, Liew 























Monckton, h. 22 Dr. 
Congas By Lisle, Prom rom 4 Dr. G. with Cornet Fagg, 
r. 


ea , from 7 Dr. G. with Cornet Green- 
Ensign Bayly, from 19 F. with Ensign Cheney, 


——— Macdonnell, from 35 F. with Ensign Mor- 
tashed, h. p. 32 F. 
sun SAAS Fe 200, OE HP 
01 
ou * From 35 F. with Capt. Newton, 


h. p. 4 W. I. R. 
ei eualenige Harrison, h. ps 
Resi, and Retirements. 

Lieut. Col. anaenin S 4 ng 

Major Thwaites, 51 3 F 
Or . 

Capt. oad 


5 . 


Aa Cap Lacy, Shropice 6 Go. Mil. 
oe 


—_ Bede, W 











ave 


Agpeiniment Concelied, 
a Ne iLO 


ahead Dae ait B 


—————+ Pasir. p. 108.” 


+ » janes 
‘Pherson, a Gen. of 
og orth Brit, Kdinbu =. Outs 1 1820 


ding, June 2, 1821 
—— Hadden, hi. p. 20 Dr. previously of 6 Dr. 


——— Gitteriek, hi p. Staff Corps of Cav. Sligo, 
a 


——— Considitie, h. p. 60 F.' previously of 13 
++— Gordon, h. p. WE Re Aberdeen, May 16 


escalade of the of Dwarka in the province 

) of Oka Mi ¥ y Nov. 25, 1820 
seins Cameron, 11 F. Plymouth 

May 16, 1821 


Appointinents, Promotions, 5 





Esuly; 


Lieu valida, ‘alworth, 
aga, hp 8 Mondor, sae 


20, 1820 
2 
——— Siete: + bias Limerick, May rit 
are 37.F. Quethos, ‘Apr. 14, 
wee h. yx 
w. Nal 


ee Mackie one 
Lieut. F h. ps hiffe Brig. maptaitite of 


1 

—— Eni. Packer, h. p. 60 F. Sept. 23, 1820 
Costes Jones, 2 F. on passage from Dem 

Barbadoes, Apr. », 1 —— 
Wood, h. p. 9 Dr, Westport, 1 

Oct. sige 1890 
Orr, h. p. Mid Lothian Fen. Cav. 
Leith, May 17, 182 
——_——— Brilland, Waterford Mil. 
Surg. Edm. Taylor, Windsor Castle, Apr. 18, 1821 
Pritehard, Ang 1. 


lesea Mi 
p- Mid Calder, North Bri- 

















Rysveyer Turnbull, 
Feb. 6, 182) 
Hospital Assist. eg > May 31, 1821 
h. p. Messina, Aug, 1820 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


"et. 11, 1829. At Barraekpore, the lady of Lt. 
Anderson, pa’ ter of the native pensioners at 


Allahabad, of a daughter. 
\. gone 0 23, 1821. At Aix, the lady of James Skene, 
of Rw , of a daughter. 
At ha Mrs Colonel Farquharson, of a 
° At Kirkealdy, Mrs Archibald Dow, of ason. 
Fee 1. At 25, Street, Mrs Bell, of a son. 
‘— At Chesterhall, Mrs Gray, of a son. 


— Mrs Ramsay, 44, Hanover Street, of a = 
‘e = Camberwell, Surrey, Mrs Dudgeon, of 


“3. At t Maitland Street, Mrs Fordyceof Aytoun, 
a - 
— At the Manse of Kinghorn, Mrs Paterson, 


of a 
"= At his house in the Canongate, the lady of 


ea kes Esq. of a daughter. 
Conndwice Place, Mrs Miller of Glenlee, 


2 At} Maize Hill, Greenwich, the lady of Cap- 
tain Forbes Macbean, Royal Artillery, of a son. 

7. At Crossmount, the lady of Capt. Stewart, 
of a son and heir. 

> At (At Edinburgh, Mrs Lockhart of Castlehill, 


— mat Ballinaby, — Ay ees of a son. 
10, At.Callander, Mrs Macgregor of Glengyle, 
Of a son. 
— Mrs Ivory, Prince’s Street, of a son. 
— At Dunmore, Mrs Campbell of Dunmore, 


“i ‘Ag Norton, Mrs Pearson of ‘Myrecairnie, of 
t Hon. Mrs Thomas Erskine, of 


digi Willian “W vy id, Cassels” Place, Leith 


Wangan Mrs James Smith, Yardheads, of 


ason. 
éaae At Sundrum, Mrs Hamilton of aecaascae 


a 7 oe 
— At Kindeace-house, the lady of inories Tho 
» Esq. of a son. 


— Mrs Gordon, 22, Buccleuch Place, of a son. 
Stockbridge, Edinburgh, Mrs Parker, of 


a daughter 
17. At Little Mill, tha lnly of Catonel Renny, 
late of the 15th foot, of * 
18. Mrs Bethune of Bleho, ot a daughter. 
19. At Edinburgh, Mrs Burn Murdoch of Gar- 
26. At London, arvinda ob -Sitdes Younghus- 
. t 
band, of artillery, of a son.’ 
— At , Mrs Gordon, of a eg 
21. At Edin » Mrs Robertson, 75, Great 


Kin g Street, of a daughter. 


2i. At South Castle Street, the lady"of G. Mac- 
Pherson Grant, Esq. of Ballindalloch and wey 
shie, M. P, of a daughter. 

— Lady Dunbar “ot Boath, of a son. 

22. At Paris, Lady Buchan, of a son. 

23. At York, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon, of the "5th dragoon guards, of a son. 

— At Bonjedward-house, Mrs Jerdon of a son. 

— Mrs Auld, Argyll Square, of a daughter. 

24. At Deal, the lady’of Captain M‘Culloch, 
R..N. of a daughter. 

28. At his house in Marlborough Square, 
ri the lady of Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. 


Lately—At Paris, the lady of Earl Poulett, ofa 
son. 


MARRIAGES, 


Oct. 30, 1820. At Caleutta, John Low, Esq. 
merchant, to Frances, daughter of Mr Robert 
Low, Dundee Bank. 

Feb. 27, 1821. At Dacea, Bengal, Alexander 
Maclean, Esq. son of A. Maclean, Esq. of Ard- 
gour, and nephew to the Earl of Hopetoun and 
pm late Countess Melville, to Elizabeth Margaret, 

Kdest daughter of Richard Owen Wynne, Esq. 
Chief Judge of Dacca. 
wy 30. Captain. James weg A of his Majes- 
» ship Valorous, to Rach hter of Ben- 
jamin 4. SLT of the Duchy 
of Cornwall. 

— At Barking, John Campbell, Esq. to Louisa, 

daughter of John Shuttleworth, Esq. of Aldbo- 
Hall, Ilford, Essex. 
ne 4. At Edinburgh, Mr Charles S , SO- 
licitor in the Courts of Session and Admiralty, to 
——, daughter of the late Mr Joseph Mordue 
Wallsend. 


— At Swinton Hill, Edward Russel Bell, Esq: 
sugar-refiner in Dott, bow, to Sarah, second daugh- 


ter of William Beli Swinton Hill. 
5. At ea Brae, Wester Duddingston, 
Thomas: M. F » M.D. late surgeon of the 


royal artillery, to Anne, eldest daughter of James 
Scott, . merchant in Leith. 

8.. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Richardson, w up 
holsterer, to Helen, only panne he of the late 
James Anderson, surgeon, Scots e. 
~ 10, AtM , near Breehin, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Smith of reghorn, to Mary; da = 
Thomas Molleston, Esq. late Provost of 


1l. At Edin h, Dr William Susin, pe 
cian, yoy Ci m Johnston, nah 
ter of the deceased William Ker, + nee Kerfie 

12. 2 At 22, Dublin Street, Robert Montgomery,’ 
Esq. of Craighouse, to Jane, eldest daughter iter of 
the late John Haldane, 


rn At Kilmichael, invetiuas, Mr James ne. 
of the Exchequer, to Miss Campbell, 
cent ns he her. Dugald Camphill of 
ui 














sere care ea 


h, Mr.J 
r Joseph Gibe 


merchant 
“the, Rev. 


ny 


Registar.--Marriagesand Deaths. 


479: 

Phy Menctng in Portsmouth, Lord 
TS tee errr 
— Mr Stothard, son of T..Stothard, «Re As 

and brother of Mr Hi. Stothard. 

Killed by a fall eo oe = i 
by a fall from a he was 
while a: window.in. the church 
im Devon. Al h.noti:more tham 
ten feet from | i + ql 
on his head, on 


mae ag Stewart, 75th re- the spot. 
yo sine ser ose Mee 


ARE Manse of avdnill Allan 
Mackenzie, Esq. ta Gihoriotin, case the late 
pot t Burgh bie Hast Indi Companys st late 
Honeura service, 
oom oly. daughter of the late John Scott, 
Mi 
bs At Seton » Mr Charles M‘Laren, merchant, 
, to Margaret, second daughter of Mr 


urnet. 
26, At Montrose, Captain William Hunter, of 

Honourable East inwe Company’s naval ser- 
oe to Miss Knox, eldest daughter of Andrew 


‘99, At Edinburgh, Mr John Wilson, teacher of 
tausic, to. Miss Mary Veiteh. 
DEATHS. 

1820. At 2, Lieutenant- 

Nov. 4 Sipdeat, “wand odin ontonees- 


Colonel Sutherland 
erage ag my gg ad lo the late Earl 
of Dumfries, of the fhe East India Com- 
*s native infantry, on the Madras 
{, and British Resident at the court of Tra- 


wancore, 

30, At } Bowsheg. cous coum William Cumine, nes Toa: 
of the H Company's medical 

Ys second son ee Archibald Cumine, Esq, of 

ui 

Fei, 1821, At Colombe, Menentas Cadell, 
yt Rio de Jane pa Williaga Pear- 
eh iT kt W t Wynberg Cape katy, Gogd Hope, 
Colonel John, Graham of ofthe Cape 


regiment, commandant of Simon’ + 
April 6, At Fellowshiphall, in St David's, Ja- 


mnaica, of 130 ye a free black woman, at 
the advanced age of Lim Rca retained all, 

aa At are Mr Win. Wn. ‘Ciuddie, SURE TO 
r 's death was 


gh :bs 8, mound; ere bs ponea ae 
du Shieh, itm Bank, of phy ay ae 


fi 


Corner’s J erence fed bape, 
pail ig Tigao iyi agg eg pam whom 
are now confined in gaol; but Mr. Brittle-. 
baak, the principal, has ; ded, 

— 25. At Dundee, Sandieman ; 
and, 7 May, Mrs. Sandieman, 





8 gJ29 
31, og Rion | Me: Tanne, Woed | Raney, 
— a Coote Street, Edinburgh, Elizabeth, the 
of Mr Michael Anderson, 


youngest child 
June 1. At Cherrybank, near Newhaven; Mrs 
EJspeth Simpson, spouse. of Alexaridér’Mitchell, 


Esq. 
A 
Hance tee Se Aetigne tnemty Batata 


— At Newington, Edinburgh, Mrs: Janet Diek- 
gpk mtn a mee pe EO i 
npg eka ud the bride of Mr 3 Hote 

dag +e ager onayt age been 


Se dicbechs Hoateans 
S ) Street, Edinburgh, . H 

— At his house, Broughton. Place, Edin 
Ng a ne e one 
Commissioners of Excise for Scotland. 


Bart. of Sp 
county he had former Fy crasenalianebeenaale 
cessive 

5, At her son’s pen Seg ne rte = t 
Edinburgh, Mrs barr agg — ape ey 
of Mz Jase Rawaridge, sat in Dunfermline, in. 

er 
—At Leith in child-bed, Mrs Jane Kisbue. 
e Ho Jal, Al A, 





° 1 of Dalmunzie, Perth- 


ofthe late Alesander Fergusson, 24 Esq. of tale. 


agaist ies john Lavigny, Luggte, Ean 


6. At 8, Richard Archibald 
Hovieos depots the | ibe, Reverend Alou 


A Laurie, 
= =A the rsd of the earlof M 

'¥» London, after a few hours illness, 
rates eM exborough. 


bn Kooniagnone, relict of the deceased John 
= Acdiak pt so of Port-Glasgow. 
_ = A aa requeer, Robert Halliday, Esq. 


yd aged 19, Mr James Jarvis, 


stent at of divinity. 

Middlesex, Charles. Pasley, 
Esq. oe the Honourable East India:Com,- 
pan} pears services and. Charge a’ Affaires at the Court 


est Wemyss, Fifeshire, Robert Fenning 
Barker, ry of Nanwich. 

11. At his father’s house, No. 20, George Street, 
Edin = Charles Hope Stewart, in the 16th 
year of 


12.- "At Glasgow, ‘Thomas Arnot, Esq. 
30 


Countess 














460 Register.— Deaths. 


12, At Fife House, London, the Right Hon. the 


—~At I 
er Kirkcaldy, im the prime of life, James 
Sway Esq. writer there, and agent for the Fifé 


— At } Mrs Ann Ged, ‘93, the 
last of aneient of Ged of and Bald- 
5 of Mr John we : 


hn Peat, renn B Edin eee te 
i aely ‘ ‘Alexander Dalyell, . aged 
—~ At Nos 2, North St David's Street, Edin- 
burgh, Jessie, the infant daughter of Dr William 


Campbell. 
14 At oy ~ Mr William Frier, ‘wool- 
merchant, West Bow. : “— 


Mr M Macphail, vintner, Edinbu 
ACB bee the Ex-Conventionalist Quirette. 





- — At Muthill, Mr Joseph Macpherson 
— At his house, 9, North St David Street, Edin- 


burgh, Mr James Stewart, late of the British Linen 
's 


Bank. 
—At tage, Leith Links, Miss Eleanor 
Primrose, daughter ef the deceased Sir Archibald 
Primrose of Dunit; , Bart. 

rs Jane Watson, wife of Mr 
chair -maker, Leith Walk. 
Mr William Kippen, sen. 


eeper there. 
ti .na neldest daught. of ts mtenley of the 
jana, iter r e 
Excise there, r 
ou At ~~ nese Paris, Ese 
ear, ’ ter ° Errington, ° 
of din Fle Tot, and High Warden, 
Northumberland. : 
19. At Blackhills, near Nairn, Mrs Faleoner, 
wife of Mr Z2neas Falooner, surveyor of taxes for 
At Cenigiobe Sot nahire, ire Mey Dehan 
At use, re, Mrs Mary 
Fotheringham, wife of James Campbell, Esq. ad. 
vocate. 
— At Dunfermline, Helen Anderson Spence, 
daughter of Mr ¢ Spenee, 
— At Gosport, 58, Major W. Bennet, royal 
oy ; 


enginee: 
— At Edinburgh, John Syme of Cartmore, Esq. 


Ww. Ss. 

20. At his house, Fitzroy Square, London, in the 
78th year of his age, John Forbes, Esq. of New, 
in — A re, and formerly of 

—A Edinbu James, eldest son of Thomas 


h, 

Ramsay, . 155, Prince’s Street. - . 
21. At Lath, Mrs Janet Wilson, aged 73. 
— At Hallam, Mr Wm, Woodhouse, eged 95, 


the wife of Sir Jenison 





[July. ' 
He carried straw to the Ki s troops on Doneas 
pee ng ws “luring the febellion of 17 He beheld 
as his descendants, 13 children, 75 
80 great-grandchildren ; in all 1 epi united 
ages three persons w 0 atten funeral, 
amounted t6 240. 
22. In North Richmond Street, Mr James Cun- 
merchan 


ningham, t, Edinburgh. 
— At Edin , after long iliness, Rachel 
daughter of the Reverend David Jardine, aged 14 


years. 

‘23. At Paris, the Duchess Dowager of ‘Orleans, 
She was the iter of the virtuous Duke de 
Penthievre and Maria Therese Felicite D’Est, and 

ughter A 3 Louis XIV. 

— At St 's, near Plymouth, J Tho- 
mas Gordon Caulfield, R. N. and of the Windsor 
Castle, in that harbour 

25. At Springhill, Douglas James Hamilton, 


— At Daimellington, Mr John Watt, 
and for upwards of seventy years a public 
former on the violin. His wife and he lived to- 
gether in unison for sixty years. 

— At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Sandilands, 5 

— At Edinburgh, Miss — Broughton, 
19, eldest daughter of Mr Charles Broughton, W. 
S. Elder Street. 

~~ At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Graham, relict 
of Alexander Bower, Esq. of Kincaldrum, ‘aged 


85. 

‘26. At Edinburgh, Miss Jean M‘Queen, daugh- 
ter of the late George M‘Queen, Esq, Collector of 
Cess of the City of Edinburgh. 

27. At Arbroath, Mrs Colvill, widow of John 
Colvill, Esq. late town-clerk. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Smith, widow 
of Thomas Smith, Esq. one of the Principal Clerks 
to the Bills. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr David Swan, of the Green- 
side Company. 

£9, At Glasgow, Robert Carrick, Esq. of Braeo, 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander ahoy. 

h At Edinburgh, Mr James Stewart, late mer- 
chant. - 

July 3. At his house, in York Place, Portman 
Square, London, in the 75th year of his » Lieut,- 
General Robert Nicholson, of the Hon. East Indi 
C s Service, on the Bombay Establish- 
ment ; W! many virtues had endeared him to a 
numerous circle of friends, and in whom the poor 
have lost a most liberal benefactor. ; 

Lately—Three children of a recog ten pre of 
the name of Dale, residing at Aspe Heath, Isle of 
Wight. On returning from the burial of the first, 
another was found dead; and on returning from 
his funeral, the third had breathed his last. Their 
death was occasioned by the disorder called the 
croup. 

at his seat, near Clonmel, in Ireland, Sir 
Thomas Osborne, Bart. His son, only four years 
of age, succeeds to his title and estates. 

— At his house, in Portland:Place, London, the 
Ear! of Sheffield,. His eves 4 closed a hoeg Jase 
active life, in the 86th year of his age. His Lord- 
ship is succeeded in his titles and estates by his 
son, Augustus Frederick Charles Holboyd, 
Viseount Pevensey. 

— At his seat in Devonshire, Abel Worth, es 
He has bequeathed £3000 to the Episcopal Schoo! 
for 's at Exeter ; £5000 to the same Establish- 
ment for Girls ; £3100 to the School of St John’s 
H in ‘that city; and a handsome tegacy to 
the on and Exeter Hospital, 

— At his-eountry-house, near Berlin, the cele- 
— oe hervay-tee the discoverer 

process of making sugar from beet-toot. ' 

On beard the Duke of Kent on his - 
= Lisbon to Falmouth, the Hon, 

Clifford. : 


— In London, after a short illness, Wm. 


Hadden, of the 6th, or Inskilling of dta- 
oons, eldest son of the late Major-General’ Had- 
fen of the royal artillery. » 


i ; 
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